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How Bureaucracies Develop and Function 


BY ARNOLD BRECHT 


S it necessary to define bureaucracy? 
Everybody seems to know what the 

term implies. “Bureaucracy is a state 
of affairs where too much power is in 
the hands of appointed employees.” 
This is twice ambiguous, however, be- 
cause power has several meanings, and 
what type or amount of it is “too 
much”? Closer analysis will spare us 
a great deal of confusion. 

Power may designate the constitu- 
tional or legal rigbt to give or to en- 
force orders, as when the Constitution 
says, “The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes.” For this sort 
of power I shall use the symbol P here- 
after. Or power may mean the actual 
power to get things done or to pre- 
vent their being done. This will be 
designated by the symbol I, the Greek 
equivalent of P. 

“P-powers” and “II-powers” may co- 
incide, or overlap, or be entirely sepa- 
rate. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
has the P-power to pass laws, but not 
the Il-power to determine what laws will 
be passed; that power lies entirely with 
the party leadership. The same situa- 
tion existed- with Hitler’s one-party 
Reichstag in Germany. The United 
States Congress had the P-power, to- 
gether with the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states, to forbid the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages, but not the Il-power to carry the 
prohibition through. The people in a 
democracy have the P-power to elect 
their representatives, but bosses may 
have the H-power to “deliver the vote.” 
Likewise, party juntas, pressure groups, 
or the press may, or may not, have the 
U-power to make Congress use its P- 


. powers in some specific manner. 


DEFINITIONS OF BUREAUCRACY 


Applying these distinctions, we find 
that appointed employees may wield 
either P-powers or I-powers, or both; 
and that their powers may extend either 
to the entire sphere of public business 
or only to sections of it. It follows 
that we must distinguish at least four 
possible definitions, or types, of bu- 
reaucracy, namely: 

B-1, where appointed employees hold 
all the P-powers of government; .. 

B-2, where they hold some P-powers, 
though not all; 

B-3, where they wield I-powers over 
the entire sphere of government; 

B-4, where they do so only over some 
sections of governmental activities. ` 

In each of these four social patterns 
we may speak of “government by offi- 
cials,” and therefore of a bureaucracy, 
irrespective of the good or bad use made 
by the officials of their powers. We may, 
however, use the term bureaucracy also 
in a more limited sense, namely: 

B-5 to B~8, only in such cases of the 
types B—1 to B-4 where the powers are 
exercised “improperly.” 

Yet what is an “improper” use? Are 
officials acting improperly (a) only 
when in excess of legal powers; or (b) 
also when, though staying within these 
powers, they act in conflict with the 
general~welfare; or (c) even when their 
action is both legitimate and objec- 
tively sound, if it antagonizes the mo- 
mentary desires of the people, or of 
some people, or of the people’s repre- 
sentatives? Different answers are pos- 
sible in different situations. 

In view of the elusive vagueness of 
the criterion “improper” it is advisable 


‘ 
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to start out from the definitions B-1 to 
B-4. They are not only clearer; they 
are also realistic and in line with re- 
lated concepts. For wherever human 
beings have power, they may abuse it. 
A dictatorship or an aristocracy re- 
mains one even when its powers are 
used benevolently in the interest of the 
people. Likewise, we can logically say, 
a government by appointed officials re- 
mains a bureaucracy even when it op- 
erates benevolently. ~~~" 
~Actially, wherever -we live in the 
modern world, whether under the most 
totalitarian kind of despotism or in the 
most liberal of democracies, we are be- 
ing governed to a considerable, though 
varied, extent by appointed officials— 
officials who exercise both P- and HM- 
powers over us. Everywhere, then, we 
live under a bureaucracy of some kind. 
This we must realize at the outset. 





P-BUREAUCRACIES 


Bureaucracies of the B-1 type are ob- 
solete today, it is true, at least in the 
public sphere, They were rare phe- 
nomena even in the past (see below). 
If one considers the cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church as appointed 
officials—since they are not elected by 
the people but appointed by the Pontiff 
—then it might be said that the hier- 
archy of the Catholic Church still to-, 
day approximates the B-1 type of a 
bureaucracy, because the college of the 
appointed cardinals has the official P- 
power within the church not only to 
make governmental decisions but also to 
select the Pope, who in turn selects 
them. This rather extraneous example 
we may disregard here. 

The B-2 type of bureaucracy, on the 
other hand, is found everywhere, be- 
cause everywhere, at least in all major 
countries, appointed officials are granted 
extensive P-powers. Sometimes they are 
authorized to use their powers inde- 
pendently, as in law courts, or in ad- 


ministrative courts, or in quasi-inde- 
pendent boards and commissions. A 
voluminous body of law, frequently 
(though rather incorrectly) called ‘“ad- 
ministrative law,” * originates in the P- 
powers of appointed employees. Some- 
times their lJawmaking P-powers extenc 
even to regular. legislation, as they did 
for example in the Federal Council 
(Reichsrat) of the German Empire and 
of the Weimar Republic, where as a 
tule appointed civil servants representec 
the constituent states and, while bounc 
by instructions, were permitted to acı 
according to their own judgment in the 
absence of instructions. 

But we need not’refer to such par- 
ticular cases only. Any delegation, by 
the legislature or by the chief executive 
of P-powers to department heads, anc 
through them or directly to their depu- 
ties, division chiefs, bureau chiefs, o1 
field services, provides appointed em: 
ployees with P-powers which are ofter 
of considerable importance. On the ba 
sis of P-powers delegated to them direc 
tors of internal revenue and their em 
ployees make decisions on tax returns 
policemen interfere with disorderly con 
duct, consular officers grant or deny im 
migration visas—and so in almost every 
branch of public administration. Whil 


the employees are not independent i 


the use of these powers, but subject t 
instructions and to corrections after ap 
peal, there is generally a wide margi 
of power left to their individual judg 
ment and discretion. Appeals affec 
only a small minority of decisions anc 
rarely question the fact that the sub 
ordinate official had the P-power t 
make the primary decision. 

As it is considered one of the firs 
virtues of a good administrator that h 
makes wide use of delegation of P-pow 


1 This term is better reserved for law whos 
subject matter is administration, irrespectiv 
of. its source, ie the law for administratior 
not the law by administrators. 
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ers in order that he himself may be able 
to concentrate on the most important 
problems, well-administered countries 
offer at least as good illustrations of 
bureaucracies of the B-2 type.as do 
countries with political leaders who 
jealously try to keep all decisions in 
their own hands. 


T1-BUREAUCRACIES 


Just as in the case of P-powers, there 
is nothing necessarily wrong with the 
wielding of Il-powers by appointed em- 
ployees. It is, to a considerable degree, 
their very function to exercise such pow- 
ers. Employees are hired for the pur- 
pose of influencing both the making and 
the execution of laws by their expert 
knowledge and practical experience, won 
in or out of office. Their knowledge, 
their good judgment, prudence, and 
poise, are intentionally -placed at the 
service of the government. When in the 
exercise of their official functions they 
try to make knowledge prevail over 
ignorance, the expert over the amateur, 
prudence over indiscretion, poise over 
imbalance, they are basically within 
their legitimate rights and may use 
them so as to deserve praise rather than- 
blame. If the appointed’ employees 
failed to exercise such influence, a great 
deal of every country’s legislation and 
an even bigger slice of its administra- 
tion would- only be the worse for it. 

And yet, IJ-powers contribute to the 
improper bureaucratic character of gov- 
ernments no less than do P-powers. 
More than a hundred years ago a critic 
of the British colonial administration 
wrote a classical description of how this 
happens. He charged that what the 
colonies far away received with awe as 
the decisions of the mother country on 
their complaints actually were decisions 
made by an anonymous official, satiri- 
cally called Mr. Mothercountry. Al- 
though this story is well known to stu- 
dents of government because of Lowell’s 


reference to it in his Government of 
England, I may be permitted to point 
out some details because they are still 
valid today as a competent analysis of 
thousands of similar situations. Mr. 
Mothercountry, so Charles Butler wrote 
in 1840, ` 


is familiar with every detail of his business 
and handles with unfaltering hands the 
piles of papers at which his superiors quail. 
He knows the policy which previous ac- 
tions render necessary, but he never ap- 
pears to dictate. A new Secretary .. . in- 
tends to be independent, but something 
turns up that obliges him to consult Mr. 
~Mothercountry. He is pleased with the 
ready and unobtrusive advice which takes 
a great deal of trouble off his hands. If 
things go well, his confidence in Mr. 
Mothercountry rises. If badly, that of- 
cial alone can get him out of the colonial 
or parliamentary scrape; and the more in- 
dependent he is the more scrapes he falls 
into.? ` 5 

Every word in this description is 
significant and’ to the point. It is a 
legitimate right, even a duty, of the em- 
ployee that is exercised when he uses 
his I-power as adviser; it is exercised 
unobtrusively and without the will to 
dictate; it may be exercised well in 
most cases. And still, we have here a 
situation where the -power of an off- 
cial has grown to such proportions that 
the stage of bureaucracy as an objec- 
tionable form of government is reached. 

Naturally, I-powers are not always 
used legitimately and in good faith for- - 
the general welfare. They are at times 
abused for selfish purposes, as when the 
officials of Russia’s Peter the Great, or 
of Prussia’s Frederick the Great, blocked 
the execution of laws that were in con- 
flict with the interests of the class from 
which they hailed, or when modern civil 
servants have tried to influence the con- 

2 Charles Butler, Responsible Government 
for Colonies, London, 1840. See A Lawrence 


Lowell, The Government of England, 2d ed 
(New York, 1912), Vol. 1, p 178. 
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tents of civil service acts, the regulation 
of salaries, and the like in their own 
favor.’ Yet these are exceptions rather 
than the rule. The situation most typi- 
cal for modern democracies is one where 
the officials act in good faith and within 
the powers that they legitimately hold. 


HISTORICAL EXTREMES 


The most familiar ilustrations of 
strong bureaucracies are ancient Egypt, 
the later stages of the Roman Empire, 
and China. It was characteristic of all 
three that, at least outside of the re- 
spective capitals, the P-powers of ap- 
pointed officials came to approximate 
B-1 proportions, that is, to encompass 
almost the entire governmental power 
within their administrative districts; 
and, secondly, that the use of their 
powers was not subject to any outside 
check based on freedom of speech, on 
a free press, on independent courts, 
or on parliamentary control. The only 
check was that exercised from the in- 
side by superiors, or as we should say 
“through channels.” The limited hu- 
man “span of control” made it impos- 
sible for the despotic rulers themselves, 
even when they had the best of will, 
personally to control the use of the 
P-powers they had delegated to their 
field officials, such as praefecti, vicarii, 
rectores, and curiales in the Roman Em- 
pire. Sometimes they sent a second 
bureaucracy of secret agents to super- 
vise the regular officials and to inform 
the emperor of their misdeeds, and a 

8 For illustrations see my article “Bureau- 
cratic Sabotage,” The Annals of The Ameri- 
can Academy of Political. and Social Science, 
Vol. 189, January 1937 ‘(pressure against the 
heavy cuts in salarles in Germany in 1930, in 
Great Britain in 1931, in France in 1934, and 
somewhat less in the United States in 1933; 
pressure for increases in Germany and France 
in the late twenties); and my paper, “Person- 
nel Management,” in E, H. Litchfield and as- 
sociates, Governing Postwar Germany (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1953), p. 278 (pressure in favor of a 
conservative civil service act). 


third one to supervise the second. When 
local officials tried to quit, because of 
the squeeze in which they found them- 
selves between popular discontent and 
pressure from above, they were forced 
to stay, and their offices were even 
made hereditary. It has been said that 
people within the Roman Empire were 
better off under bad and selfish rulers 
who thought only of their personal 
pleasures than under well-intentioned 
emperors with a passion for good ad- 
ministration, because it was the latter 
who extended and intensified the cen- 
tralized public administration to fan- 
tastic proportions according to uniform 
patterns imposed on the most divergent 
sections of the Empire. 


Slave bureaucractes 


Less well known, but no less extreme, 
is the historical illustration offered by 
slave bureaucracies which in the early 
Middle Ages arose in the southwestern 
parts of Asia under the Abbasides, the 
Samanids and the Ayubites (Saladin), 
in Egypt under the Mamelukes, and 
later in Turkey under the Ottoman 
Empire. Veritable slaves held great 
bureaucratic powers under all these re- 
gimes. The Samanids were finally over- 
thrown by one of their slave adminis- 
trators (about A.D. 1000), who took 
over, and whose successors, or imita- 
tors, later ruled as “slave kings” from 
Delhi in the thirteenth century, estab- 
lishing a bureaucracy of the B-1 type. 
The Mamelukes, too, though originally 
slave administrators of the Ayubites— 
their very name being derived from'a 
word meaning property—became actual 
rulers of Egypt under a nominal, far- 
away caliph. Hence they also can be 
said to have established a full-fledged 
B-1 bureaucracy. The governing posi- 
tions were passed on, not from father 
to son but from slave to slave.t Closer 


*Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History 
(London, 1934), Vol. 3, pp. 22 ff. 
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to our time is the slave bureaucracy of 
the Ottoman Empire, as it was run from 
about a.D. 1400 to 1800 by the Os- 
manlis, whose ancestors had been no- 
mads invading from the Asian steppes. 
The Osmanli padishahs, as Toynbee 
aptly puts it in his graphic description 
of the regime, “maintained their em- 
pire by training slaves as human aux- 
iliaries to assist them in keeping order 
among their ‘human cattle.’ ” 5 


The Prusso-German bureaucracy 


The Prusso-German bureaucracy, 
which arose after the end of the feudal 
age to become hardly less proverbial 
than that of the Roman Empire, had a 
very different character. Although the 
P-powers of a Prussian Landrat (county 
executive), Regierungsprasident (dis- 
trict president), or Oberprasident (pro- 
vincial president) were likewise very 
strong, the use of these powers was not 
left unchecked from the outside, as it 
had been in the Roman Empire and in 
the slave bureaucracies. It was pro- 
gressively subjected to public criticism 
by the free use of speech and of the 
press, to the review of the legitimacy of 
decisions by regular or administrative 
courts, and finally to parliamentary 
criticism as well. These outside con- 
trols facilitated a proper control from 
the inside, because the Prussian king 
did not have to rely only on complaints 
forwarded to him through official chan- 
nels. But there was no guarantee that 
the king would respond to popular de- 
mands. The P-powers of the officials 
were thus enhanced by the authori- 
tarian character of the regime. In ad- 
dition to their P-powers, the Prusso- 
German officials wielded also very sub- 
stantial II-powers, as illustrated by the 


5 Loc. cit. Toynbee’s description of the 
Osmanlis relies primarily on A. H., Lybyer, 
The Government of the Ottoman Empire in 
the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1913. 


influence the Gekeimrat Friedrich Au- 
gust von Holstein, of the German For- 
eign Office around 1900, exercised in 
the rejection of British feelers in favor 
of an understanding. But this was, as 
the story of Mr. Mothercountry shows, 
in principle no peculiarity of the Ger- 
man bureaucracy. 


Soviet bureaucracy 


The most formidable phenomenon of 
bureaucratic rule today is the Soviet 
Union, where three bureaucracies exert 
themselves side by side: one under the 
regular departments of the government; 
the second, the secret police, under the 
Minister of the Interior; and the third, 
the party bureaucracy, under the party 
leadership. The second and third con- 
trol the first, but all three are controlled 
from the inside only, just as in the Ro- 
man Empire, without the outside help 
of freedom of speech, of freedom of the 
press, of independent courts, and of 
freely elected and freely operating par- 
liaments. The size of these bureauc- 
racies outdoes that of any previously 
known in history. This is chiefly due 
to the fact that all industrial activities 
within the Soviet Union are being op- 
erated by governmental officials or gov- 
ernment corporations. With more than 
fifty federal ministries the ‘problem of 
co-ordination must have assumed in- 
conceivable proportions. It is almost a 
miracle that this threefold bureaucracy 
has not yet collapsed under its own 
weight. But that it is cracking under 
the bureaucratic stress is not an unrea- 
sonable thought. Once the records of 
this totalitarian enterprise are thrown 
open to an independent examination, 
we may learn unparalleled stories about 
bureaucracies of both the B—2 and B4 
types. , 

The use of appointed officials in the 
Soviet_Union surpasses even that under 
the Hitler regime in Germany. There 
the number of government employees 
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and other government workers on all 
levels soared to over four and one-half 
million, or about one out of twenty of 
the population, not counting the party 
bureaucracy.* But the economic sector, 
though closely controlled, was primarily 
left to private ownership and adminis- 
tration. 


Are THERE No Countries WITHOUT 
BuREAUCRACIES? 


Bureaucracy was at its minimum in 
the feudal world of the Middle Ages. 
Countries were then governed through 
what may be called “feudal channels” 
rather than through large centralized 
bureaucracies. The rights of the over- 
lords—such as the emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire or the kings of England 
and France—and the duties of their 
vassals (the barons and the territorial 
princes) and of the latter’s subvassals 
were strictly- limited. The vassals and 
- subvassals took care of the public in- 
terests—in the major Germanic prin- 
cipalities even of judicial matters— 
within their respective fiefs. Conse- 
quently, the emperor and the English 
and French kings had only relatively 
small bodies of public employees under 
them. 

It has, therefore, sometimes been 
said that the feudal world was free 
from bureaucracy, as, for example, Max 
Weber has contended regarding the 
Holy Roman Empire.” But this is not 


6 Figures of 1942; see my The German Civil 
Service Today, Office of the U S High Com- 
missioner for Germany, 1950 (mimeographed). 
They include no soldiers 

™See Max Weber, “Wirtschaft und Ge- 
sellschaft” in Grundriss der Sozialokonomik, 
2nd ed, Vol. 3 (Tübingen, 1925), chapter on 
“Bureaukratie,” pp. 650 ff., one of the pioneer 
studies on bureaucracy in the entire interna- 
tional literature. 
entirely correct. In Ranke’s history of 
the Reformation we are told that in the 
fifteenth century the German princes, 
nominal vassals of the emperor, repeat- 


edly remonstrated to their overlord, 
Frederick III (1440-1493, great-grand- 
father of Charles V), against the influ- 
ence he allowed his counselor, a man by 
the name of Priischenk, to wield. The 
Emperor answered that he supposed 


` “each of them also had his own 


Priischenk at home” (ein jeder von 
ihnen werde auch seinen Priischenk gu 
Hause haben).® Indeed, bureaucracies 
of both'the B-2 and B—4 types may 
flourish within the smallest body of 
public employees. One single clerk may 
make a bureaucracy out of a govern- 
ment. 

This is shown also by the postfeudal 
British administration, which until late 
into the nineteenth century remained. 
one of amateurs aided by clerks, espe- 
cially on the county level. Such a gov- 
ernment might appear a nonbureau- 
cratic paradise. Yet actually every 
clerk became a sort of Priischenk, whose 
bureaucratic power of influencing the 
decisions of the gentleman-administra- 
tor was considerable, and was felt by 
the public to be so. As always, this 
was not entirely unfavorable, since it 
served to maintain consistency in pro- 
cedure and policy and to avoid whimsi- 
cal, cadi-like decisions. 

Even more effective than England in 
avoiding bureaucracy was the United 
States up to the Civil War, because of 
the deep-seated aversion against any 
type of government, whether bureat- 
cratic or unbureaucratic, which has 
been so singularly characteristic of this 
country’s history, The ensuing tend- 
ency to deal with matters of common 
concern through voluntary ad hoc as- 
sociations rather than by setting up 
governmental agencies is one of the 
most effective antibureaucratic devices 
ever invented. Yet it has been actu- 
ally a dispersion rather than an elimi- 


8 Leopold von Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte 
im Zeitalter der Reformation (Munich and 
Leipzig, 1914), Vol 1, p. 95. 
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nation of bureaucracy, since the indi- 
vidual associations often got their own, 
male or female, Priischenks, who did 
gradually come to hold the reins tight 


in their secretarial hands. At any rate, ` 


to implement community undertakings 
in the old style has proved impossible 
under modern conditions. Thus the 
number of government employees has 
grown constantly. The absence of par- 
liamentary control over them under the 
American system of separation of pow- 
ers stirred Woodrow Wilson in the 
1880’s to write his Congressional Gov- 
ernment, in which he suggested such 
control, without any tangible success. 
There were some hundred thousand fed- 
eral employees then. There now are 
twenty to thirty times more, and with 
their numbers grew their powers, both 
P and I. 


MULTIPLIERS OF BUREAUCRACY 


We have seen that it does not re- 
quire many employees to produce a bu- 
reaucracy. A single clerk who serves 
an amateurish administrator may well 
gather considerable powers. But big- 
ness surely has a multiplying effect. 
There is, first, the arithmetic impact of 
numbers; secondly, the increasing diffi- 
culty of reaching the head of the de- 
partment owing to the jam in the bot- 
tleneck that leads up to him; and 
thirdly, the growing number of con- 
flicts, both positive and negative, among 
officials whose numbers grow. As one 
European cabinet minister joked, a de- 
partmental headquarters that contains 
a thousand employees needs no outside 
world to be busy; they can keep busy 
all alone in intra-agency quarrels.’ 


Regulations 


But the most pernicious effect of 
sheer bigness is the increasing need for 
regulations. The mere number of em- 


° Repeated from the article “Bureaucratic 
Sabotage,” supra note 3. 


ployees makes it necessary for the re- 
sponsible chief to resort to written 
regulations, which are intended to as- 
sure equality of treatment. Designed 
to make provision for all possible cases, 
they often fit norie perfectly. For 
simple and clear situations they are too 
complicated because of their insistence 
on details that are obviously irrelevant; 
in the unusual case they rarely meet 
the situation accurately. 

Regulations crush initiative and en- 
gender red tape, the ubiquitous disease 
of all big bureaucracies. They tend to 
transform all living, spirited, and flexi- 
ble human impulse at the top into for- 
mal, dull, inflexible paper work at the 
bottom, and by this transfiguration may 
substantially impair the original plans.?° 
The gravest shortcoming of “adminis- 
tration through regulations” is that, 
once established, regulations are hard 
to change. Therefore, they often re- 
main in force long after they reach the 
peak of their usefulness, even though 
they may have become clearly inade- 
quate and out of date. The bigger 
the administration the greater the diffi- 
culty of ‘getting regulations changed. 
If several departments have agreed on 
them and consequently have to consent 
to the change, the difficulties can be- 
come unsurmountable in controversial 
matters, even those of little importance 
—yes, particularly in minor matters, 
because department heads cannot give 


10 This implication often makes red tape ap- 
pear as a kind of bureaucratic “sabotage” of 
good legislative intentions; but the sabotage 
is, as a rule, unwitting. See ibid. 

11 The famous directive JCS 1067, regard- 
ing the attitude expected of the occupation 
forces in Germany, presents an almost clas- 
sical illustration on the highest level. Issued 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in agreement with 
the Department of State m April 1945, it was 
soon hopelessly out of date and definitely 
harmful to the execution of our changing 
policy; but it was not replaced untl July 
1947. See Litchfield and associates, op. cit. 
note 3, p. 7, for details. 
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their valuable time to little things, and 
much time is required merely to under- 
stand the issues. If the President him- 


self approved the old regulations, how- 


can he be incommoded with questions 
of minor changes on which the depart- 
ment heads fail to agree? 


Poor organization 


Poor organization stands out as an- 
other multiplying factor of bureaucratic 
defects, second in importance only to 
bigness. It increases the number and 
intensity of log jams. It fails to pro- 
vide for co-ordination within bureaus 
or divisions, or between them, or be- 
tween departments.1? These defects 
may be made worse through overde- 
partmentalization. In addition, absence 
of regional co-ordination may unduly 


increase the number of matters that. 


must be referred to headquarters.** 


Other factors 


These two, bigness and poor organi- 
zation, are the most general multipliers 
of bureaucratic defects today. Other 
multiplying factors, quite different in 
nature, are fortunately no longer so 
generally present. Where public em- 
ployees enjoy particular privileges and 
prestige and where their enhanced po- 
sition is associated with an authori- 
tarian spirit, the bureaucratic character 
of the powers wielded by them will be 
the more marked. When, in addition, 
they are recruited exclusively from one 
class and when their esprit de corps 
welds them together into a kind of 
caste, then bureaucracy may stare every- 
one in the face. Such factors have 


12 See my article “Smaller Departments” in 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 1 (1941), 
pp 363-73, and the ensuing correspondence 
with Paul Appleby, ibid., Vol. 2 (1942), pp. 
61-66. 

18 See the report of the Special Committee 
on Comparative Administration (organized un- 
der the Social Science Research Council) on 
Regional Coordination, 1943 (mimeographed). 


played a considerable role in coun- 
tries other than the United States, as 
they did for example in old Prussia, 
with many residues still perceptible in 
Weimar Germany, and some even today 
in the Bonn Republic.‘* However, it 
would be wrong to look only’‘to such 
features in the search for bureaucracies. 
Bigness and poor organization operate 
as multipliers of bureaucratic short- 
comings quite independent of authori- 
tarian and‘ caste factors. ` 


AMERICAN FREEDOM No ESCAPE 
FROM BUREAUCRACY 


Bureaucracy, then, is not the same 
everywhere in every respect. There is 
a particular Prusso-German way of be- 
ing bureaucratic, a particular English, 
French, or Soviet way; yet there is also 


‘a peculiar American way. Different as 


the American brand is from all others, 
it is bureaucracy all right, of propor- 
tions not to be belittled, with both big- 
ness and imperfect organization operat- 
ing as powerful multipliers. 

Many Americans seem to be satisfied 
that the differences between the United 
States public service and that of coun- 
tries with an older bureaucratic record 
are acting as a counterweight against 
any kind of bureaucratic pull. Such 
antibureaucratic factors are seen in 
(1) the absence of a rigid scheme of 
organization, especially at departmental 
headquarters; (2) the absence of a 
static career officialdom, at least in 
services other than the foreign service, 
the armed forces, and the police; (3) 
the practice of a thorough change in the 
leading personnel after a change of the 
party in power; (4) the continual high 
‘turnover of public employees on all 
levels. 

Closer analysis reveals, however, that 
this greater “looseness,” flexibility, and 

14See my chapter on “Personnel Manage- 
ment” in Litchfield and associates, op. ch. 
note 3, p. 263. 
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freedom of American administration is 
highly paid for by a number of bu- 
reaucratic evils that are peculiar to the 
American scene. 

When after every change of the party 
in power all the top officials within a 
big administration are replaced, that 
does not necessarily produce an unbu- 
reaucratic type of government. The 
first result obviously is the lack of up- 
to-date departmental knowledge and ex- 
perience at the top. Departments where 
all top officials have recently been re- 
placed are like men without a memory. 
The new officials must either start anew 
from scratch or rely on subordinates to 
a far higher extent than old-timers had 
need to. This implies that it is now the 
departmental officials in the middle and 
lower brackets who gain a considerable 
influence (I-power) in briefing their 
new superiors. Such lowering of the 
level in the bureaucratic reservoir is 
not altogether wholesome. There is 
likely to be more bureaucratic narrow- 
ness on the lower level than there was 
on the higher, and the memory of offi- 
cials on the lower level is restricted to 
what has come to their knowledge. 
Public-minded citizens who had estab- 
lished fruitful relations with top offi- 
cials have to begin anew. Whatever 
they did before, if still in the pre- 
paratory stage, is lost labor; the new 
man knows neither them nor the argu- 
ments and outcome of previous discus- 
sions. This is regrettable even when 
only one of the top officials has had to 
be replaced; where all have been, it im- 
plies a great deal of waste. 

The one departmental memory that 
keeps going through all changes is that 
embodied in regulations—until they, 
too, are altered. Lack of a homogene- 


` ous civil service body and rapid turn- 


over in personnel compel the American 
public administration to rely on writ- 
ten regulations rather extensively, more 
than countries with a less fluctuating 


personnel. Loose over-all organization 
makes co-ordination and control more 
difficult and tends to lead to overstaf- 
fing. It also hinders the ready change 
of defective and outmoded regulations. 
For all these and some other` reasons 
poor organization, while looking pleas- 
antly unbureaucratic, is likely to be a 
potent source of bureaucratic defects 
all over the field. As a result, no other 
western nation is so much in danger of 
seeing its public administration ruled by 
overdetailed, inadequate, and outmoded 
regulations as is the United States. 
There is little to attract brilliant 
young men and women into services 
ruled by such regulations, and where 
the most. attractive positions, that is, 
all those that permit the display of in- 
dividual initiative, are exempt from 
the civil service and given to outsiders. 


REMEDIES 


The dream that one could have a 
public service in modern countries with- 
out a bureaucracy of the B-2 and B44 
types should be abandoned. We cannot 
improve the world by pursuing pipe 
dreams. Bureaucracy is here to stay. 
It may not be precisely endemic in hu- 
man nature as such, but it certainly is 
so in large numbers of employees bound 
by detailed regulations. The problem 
is not how to govern without a bureauc- 
racy but how to minimize its defects 
under democratic control. 

As bigness is the number one multi- 
plier of bureaucratic shortcomings great 
ingenuity should be employed to keep 
the number of public employees as 
small as possible. Restraint in the as- 
sumption of large-scale governmental 
functions and economical organization 
of all those services that must be run 
by the government are, therefore, the 
first postulates of an antibureaucratic 
campaign. Because of the multiplying 
effect of bigness it is also generally bet- 
ter to have several small bureaucracies 


10 


than one big one. Dispersion of ad- 
ministrative functions among various 
units—such as states, municipalities, 
special authorities, government corpo- 
rations, and private organizations—is, 
therefore, often healthier than centrali- 
zation in one giant administrative ma- 
chinery, provided that there is a clear 
distribution of functions and provided, 
further, that the dispersion does not 
lead to an increase in numbers. The 
American tradition of action through 
private associations rather than through 
government should not be allowed to 
die; it should be fostered wheréver it 
can-alleviate the burden of government 
and reduce its machinery. We should 
even take a new look at the use of trade 
associations for self-administration in 
appropriate areas under the ultimate 
control of democratic government. 
But public administration im large 


countries will never again be reduced ` 


to proportions so small that the num- 
ber of employees ceases to be a source 
of bureaucratic shortcomings. Next in 
importance, therefore, as a remedy for 
unnecessary bureaucracy is an organi- 
zation so devised that it is able to con- 
trol the bureaucrats and still to avoid 
the dangers of government by overde- 
tailed, inadequate, or outmoded regula- 
‘tions. It follows that the best remedy 
for bureaucratic shortcomings in large 
administrations is not inefficiency, as 
the American myth has it, but effi- 
ciency; not poor organization but good 
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organization, especially at the top, so 
that advisable changes can be brought 
about promptly. Efficiency in a de- 
mocracy must include responsiveness, 
of course. But no big administration 
can be responsive unless it is efficiently - 
organized and run.*5 : 
When we are annoyed by excessive 
bureaucracy the fault lies generally not 
with the employees but with the men at 
the top, who fail to give directives in 
clear and definite language or, worse, 
~are not certain of what they themselves 
want the officials to do. If they know 
what they want and are able to issue 
clear instructions, they can generally 
make the appointed employees work 
satisfactorily, without undue bureau- 
cratic shortcomings. Cases of conscious 
sabotage are very rare and can, as a 
rule, easily be taken care of where they 
occur. In particular, it is not the fault 
of the mass of employees but of their 
superiors if general regulations contain 
too many details or are impracticable 
or out of date, and if such faulty regu- 
lations cannot be changed readily. 
Initiative, responsiveness, and friendly 
human relations should be cultivated on 
all levels of the public service by all 
suitable means. : i 


18 For the postal service to be responsive 
means first of all to deliver mail promptly 
and frequently at low cost. This cannot be 
done unless the entire postal service is effi- 
ciently organized and operated. So it is with 
all services. 
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The Size and Cost of Our Government 
By Harry Froon BYRD 


UBLIC affairs in the United States 

are conducted through governmen- 
tal structures in upwards of 100,000 
local districts, 17,000 cities, 3,000 coun- 
ties, and 48 states, and through the vast 
federal bureaucracy which influences 
action from county seats to world capi- 
tals and affects the lives of people every- 
where. 

The size, scope, and cost of the fed- 
eral government alone are beyond com- 
prehension. Federal, state, and local 
governments together collect more taxes, 
spend more money, and carry more debt 
than all the governments of the rest of 
the free world combined. 

Along with operations of state and 
local governments throughout the na- 
tion, activities of federal agencies are 
to be found in every state capital—in 
fact in every city—and in every county 
of the country. Beyond the national 
borders federal agencies have extended 
their operations to 94 foreign nations 
and overseas regions. i 

Federal agencies own or occupy real 
estate amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres in continental United 
States, not counting property around 
the world; they use space in tens of 
thousands of buildings. State and local 
requirements and holdings have not 
been estimated. 

Reported direct employment of ci- 
vilians by. fedéral agencies totals 2.4 
million, 2.25 million inside the country 
and upwards of 200,000 overseas. A 
congressional check showed federal em- 
ployees in every county óf the country 
except Armstrong County, South Da- 
kota, 

Reported direct employment by state 
and local governments totals 4.5, mil- 
lion, more’ than 1.1 million by state 


governments and nearly 3.4 million by 
local governments. _ 

Combined, reported direct civilian em- 
ployment by all the governments totals 
6.9 million, or more than one in every 
twenty-five persons. If undisclosed em- 
ployment, such as personal service pro- 
cured under contract by federal agen- 
cies, and military personnel in the 
armed services were added, the ratio 
would rise to about one in sixteen. 


4 


PATTERN AND PERSPECTIVE 


Functions and services of state and 
local governments have remained far 
more constant in pattern, over the 
years, than those of federal agencies.” 
They still concern themselves mostly 
with education, public safety, mainte- 
nance and construction of highways and 
streets, and public health and welfare. 
Where they have been extended, it has 
been largely under pressure of federal 
programs in such fields as social se- 
curity, unemployment insurance, and 
housing. 

The federal government is still ad- 
ministering its traditional functions, 
such as national defense, control of 
money, and regulation of interstate 
commerce. But its expansion into for- 


. eign military and economic programs, 


il 


and into education, health, social wel- 
fare, power, scientific research, business 
and agricultural subsidies, housing, 
banking, et cetera, is indicated by the 
total of 1,400 budgeted projects and 
programs into which federal funds are 
pumped through most of the 2,800 
Treasury accounts. 

For administration of all these pro- 
grams, there are 70 principal agencies 
with 2,117 component units in the fed- 
eral government. Virtually all state 
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and local governments are characterized 
by bureau organization, and where they 
are not, they are capable of it. While 
the actual number of bureaus, or their 
counterparts, in these governments is 
undetermined, more than a quarter of 
a million would be a conservative esti- 
mate. 

For those who adhere to the theory 
that the least governed are the best 
governed, there may be consolation in 
comparison with modern dictatorships, 
but, even with the declihe in the value 
of the dollar considered, there is reason 
to pause over the following facts: 

1. All governments in the United 
States annually are collecting revenue to- 
taling eighty-five billion dollars; spend- 
ing more than one hundred billion dol- 
lars; running deficits of more than fif- 
teen billion dollars; and, at present, 
operating under a public debt burden of 
more than three hundred billion dollars. 

2. As compared with twenty-five years 
ago they have increased’ revenue collec- 
tions 700 per cent, expenditures 900 per. 
cent, deficits 1,400 per cent, and public 
debt 900 per cent. 
~ 3. In the same twenty-five years the 
nation’s population has increased 30 per 
cent; personal income has increased 
about 235 per cent; gross national prod- 
uct has increased about 260 per cent; 
and production,.in index points, has in- 
creased from 110 to 241. 

4. As between federal and state 
and local governments, compared with 
twenty-five years ago: state and local 
revenue collections have been increased 
more than 200 per cent, while federal 
revenue collections have been increased 
more than 1,500 per cent. State and 
local expenditures have been increased 
about 250 per cent, while federal ex- 
penditures have been increased by about 
2,200 per cent. State and local deficit 
financing in the last twenty-five years 
has been increased by some 300 per 
cent. The federal government twenty- 


five years ago was operating with an 18 
per cent surplus; now it is operating 
with a deficit equal to almost 15 per 
cent of revenue collections. State and 
local debt has been increased 75 per 
cent; federal debt has been increased 
1,500 per cent. 

Among other things, these figures show 
that revenue collections by- governments 
in the United States are equal to more 
than one-fourth of our national income; 
that government expenditures are equal 
to one-third of our national income; 
and that the public debt exceeds our 
national income. ` 

There are those who persist in em- 
phasizing the fact that much of the 
vast expansion of government in the 
past quarter of a century, the cost of 
it, and the public debt, particularly in 
the federal government, are due to war 
and depression. Even if there is reason 
to regard this explanation with the in- 
terest which may be attached to a his- 


torical fact, it does not solve any of the ~ 


problems created by the expansion, or 
pay any of the cost, reduce the taxes or 
deficit financing necessary to maintain 
the expanded government, or discharge 
any of the debt incurréd. 

It is true that in the past twenty-five 
years the federal government has acted 
in depression, war, and postwar condi- 
tions, with a sweeping series of “tempo- 
rary emergency” programs for each. 
But invariably the emergencies have 
passed more quickly than the programs, 


_which in many instances have been per- 


petuated. 


EXPANSION IN REVIEW 


Anyone reviewing federal agencies, 
functions, programs,-and projects origi- 
nated, resurrected, or reorganized in the 
past twenty years will find that merely 
listing them with thumbnail descrip- 
tions requires forty pages of small 
print. Some have come and gone com- 
pletely. Others remain wholly or par- 
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tially, in one form or another, and in 
one place or another. 

It is difficult to’ generalize or sum- 
marize the federal expansion and to de- 
termine what part of it may have been 
directly attributable to emergencies, 
what part may have been attributable 
to normal progress, what part may have 
been a result of a combination of these 
developments, and what part has been 
due to the multiply-by-division char- 
acteristics of bureaucracy. 

In some cases expansion has not been 
continuous, but instances of net re- 
trenchment have been comparatively 
rare. In any event, expansion has pro- 
gressed under various circumstances, in 
different degrees, and in assorted forms. 

In addition to new bureaucracy gen- 
erated by emergency, there has also 
been some expansion in so-called old- 
line agencies, functions, and activities, 
as the indirect result of emergency 
programs. It is equally true that in 
every emergency virtually all agencies, 
whether they are involved or not, have 
tried to justify expansion in the name 
of the emergency. And most often they 
have been successful. 

Those who emphasize the emergency 
expansion overlook a large area in the 
federal government where with a mini- 
mim of emergency justification the 
spread of bureaucracy has kept the 
pace. A few samples are: the federal 
Office of Education, which in 1929 was 
spending 314 million dollars a year and 
now is spending 200 million; the Forest 
Service, which in 1929 was spending 
164% million dollars and now is spend- 
ing 94 million; the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which in 1929 was costing 3714 
million dollars and now is costing 10314 
million; the Public Health Service and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, which in 
1929 were spending little more than 10 
million dollars a year each and now are 
spending a quarter of a billion a year 
respectively. 


Emergency expansion 


Examples of agencies and programs 
in which some degree of expansion may 
have occurred as the indirect result 
of emergencies could include: Public 
Roads Administration, for which in 1929 
the federal government was spending 
$418,000 a year as compared with more 
than a half-billion a year now; promo- 
tion of civilian aeronautics for which in 
1929 the federal government was spend- 
ing 5 million dollars a year as com- 
pared with 175 million now; and the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
which in 1929 was spending 114 mil- 
lion dollars as compared with 20 mil- 
-lion now. 

There are a few cases of agencies 
originated in emergencies which have 
continued more or less intact, such as 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Most cases in this cate- 
gory represent constructive expansion 
at relatively small expense. 

In other cases, such as the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, agencies 
have hung on almost indefinitely pend- 
ing slow liquidation. 

There are other instances where agen- 
cies have continued without change of 
name but with continual changes in 
functions and programs. The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is an ex- 
ample. Although it got into trouble 
when it did not have a job to do, this 
depression-emergency agency lived to 
the full maturity of twenty-one years, 
and this year it has been replaced by a 
permanent successor. 

In another type of expansion tempo- 
rary emergency programs have re- 
mained as permanent additions after 
their original parent agency has de- 
parted. Many of the activities which 
originated in the old “Triple A” are 
among the examples. We still have 
some of the functions of the Resettle- 
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ment Administration which, in continu- 
ally modified form, found their way to 
survival through the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and now reside in another 
successor, the present Farmers Home 
Administration. 

The myriad housing programs repre- 
sent another category of expansion. 
Started for the most part near the end 
of the depression, they found the war 
emergency convenient as a justification. 
They are still with us. 

Without arguing the merits of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority power pro- 
gram or its contribution to defense ef- 
forts, for purposes of this discussion we 
may simply list it as an example of a 


federal agency activity which has com- ' 


pleted the expansion cycle. At first, 
production of hydroelectric power was 
promoted as one of the multipurposes 
of river valley development. Now the 
emphasis is on steam plants to supple- 
ment the hydrocapacity. 

Still another type of federal expan- 
sion is represented by the so-called pub- 
lic assistance programs, as distinguished 
from the contributory Social Security 
System. At the time the contributory 
system was established, it contemplated 
a policy of public assistance retrench- 
ment as the Social Security program ex- 
panded. Actually, the public assistance 
programs were increased before the So- 
cial Security programs were expanded. 
_ The Selective Service System is an 
example of a war emergency agency 
which was reactivated for a new emer- 
gency before its previous emergency ac- 
tivities could be fully liquidated. A 
similar, but not identical, example may 
be found in the present Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, which quickly 
followed the dismantling of the World 
War ÍI Office of Civilian Defense. 


The military establishment 


Proper measurement of what has hap- 
pened in the military establishment in 


terms of size, cost, activities, and use 
of civilian and military manpower is 
difficult, beceuse it was thrown into the 
Korean War before its post-World-War- 
II peacetime adjustment was completed 
and before unification was accomplished. 
There can be no question about its tre- 


-mendous cost or its world-wide activi- 


ties—civilian and military. In both its 
civilian and military aspects a maze of 
bureaucracy exists. Perhaps in passing 
we should note that whereas it previ- 
ously was headed by two Cabinet-level 
secretaries there is now one superde- 
partment with three subdepartments. 


New things to come 
Atomic energy is another field where 


expansion is difficult to measure, but in 


eight years the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been given nearly 11 bil- 
lion dollars to spend. It actually has 
spent less than half of this amount, but 
billions are obligated under its outstand- 
ing contracts. Its practice of operating 
under huge management contracts and_ 
its largely undeveloped domestic-civil- 
ian potentialities may indicate new 
things to come in the realm of bureauc- 
racy. 

Foreign aid programs, projects, and 
activities are other phenomena recent 
in federal bureaucracy. Since World 
War II there have been thirty-two pro- 
grams which have been identified with 
eight agencies for outright foreign as- 
sistance. Postwar authorizations have 
totaled 54 billion dollars for expendi- 
ture through these programs. To date 
40 billion dollars has been actually 
spent in the administration of them. 
It is difficult at this time to determine 
whether the emergency is sustaining 
the bureaucracy involved or vice versa. 


BUREAUCRACY AND REORGANIZATIONS 


These are not all of the categories in 
which federal agencies, functions, pro- 
grams, projects, and activities have been 


» 
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expanded in civilian, military, defense- 
related, and foreign assistance fields, 
nor should the examples referred to be 
regarded as a complete listing. The 
references should not be interpreted, 
necessarily, as appraisals. 
gories and examples which have been 
mentioned are only samplings to indi- 
cate the vast expansion within the fed- 
eral government From them the growth 
of federal bureaucracy is obvious. 

They lead also to the observation that 
the results of authorizations over the 
past twenty years to reorganize the fed- 
eral government have not been spec- 
tacular. Abolition of functions, pro- 
grams, projects, and activities has not 
been characteristic of the reorganiza- 
tion authority. Too frequently these 
reorganizations have simply piled bu- 
reaucratic superstructures on top of 
previously existing bureaucracy. For 
example, out of one reorganization came 
the Federal Security Agency, and out 
of another came a whole new depart- 
ment with Cabinet status. And where 
bureaucracy was reduced in one place, 
ag in the Department of Labor, the bu- 
reaus or their functions too often were 
merely moved to another. 

Actually, bureaucracy has been mak- 
ing net gains. In November 1944, 
when the first more recent survey of its 
kind was made, there were 64 principal 
agencies with 1,141 component units 
(including 23 emergency war agencies 
with 364 component units). In the nine 
years since then the number of prin- 
cipal agencies has been increased by 6, 
and the number of component units has 
been increased by 976. There are now 
more principal departments and agen- 
cies and more component units in the 
federal government than existed at the 
peak of World War II. 


AREAS FOR RETRENCHMENT 


“Analysis of the programs and projects 
under federal agencies and units shows 


The cate-_ 


there is widespread overlapping in their 
various fields of activities. The follow- 
ing general references to duplication do 
not necessarily represent complete over- 
lapping, but they do indicate areas in 
which continuing scrutiny might be 
profitable. 

There are 25 component units in 5 
principal agencies and departments 
concerned with foreign relations and 
trade. 

There are 17 component units in 10 
principal agencies and departments con- 
cerned with labor relations. 

There are 12 component units in 9 
departments and principal agencies con- 
cerned with government insurance, ex- 
clusive of pensions and retirement. 

There are 72 component units in 16 
departments and principal agencies con- 
cerned with loans guaranteed, insured, 
or made directly by the federal govern- 
ment. 

There are 14 component units in 5 
departments and principal agencies con- 
cerned with power and water power. 

There are 26 component units in 15 
departments and principal agencies con- 
cerned with housing. 

There are 12 component units in 9 
departments and principal agencies con- 
cerned with safety. 

There are 20 component units in 9 
departments and principal agencies con- 
cerned with education. 

Indications have been given of how, 
in the expansion of federal agencies, 
programs, and projects, overlapping fed- 
eral activities have developed within 
the federal government. But in the 
course of expansion by federal agen- 
cies, their programs, projects, and ac- 
tivities have also overlapped those of 
state and local governments. This, of 
course, refers largely to domestic-civil- 
ian agencies and activities, but some 
overlapping is present in defense-related 
programs such as civilian defense. 

Within twenty years federal payments 
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to state and local governments have 
been increased from 126 million dollars 
a year to 3,000 million. Twenty years 
ago, in the midst of the depression, 
payments to individuals through fed- 
eral programs, including those through 
such relief activities as the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, to- 
taled 1% billion dollars. Now with 
virtually full employment federal pay- 
ments to individuals are at approxi- 
mately the same total. 

These federal payments to state and 
local governments are being made 
through more than fifty federal pro- 
grams, and in most instances they are 
going into fields where state and local 
governments have their own activities, 
such as agriculture, aviation develop- 
ment, streets and highways, conserva- 
tion, natural resources, labor, employ- 
ment and unemployment, vocational 
assistance, public assistance, housing, 
health, welfare, and higher and public 
school education. The federal pay- 
ments to individuals flow out to them 
through nearly two score additional pro- 
grams and activities. 

Virtually: all of these federal pay- 
ments are tied to federal formulae, re- 
quirements, regulations, and supervi- 
sion. So, as federal money goes out 
under these and other items of federal 
expenditure, centralized authority, con- 
trol, and domination come in. 

Expansion of bureaucracy not only 
breeds more expansion in kind, it breeds 
overlapping all along the line and cen- 
tralization of authority and control at 
the expense of state, local, and self-de- 
termination. And this is not all of the 
expense of big bureaucracy. It has 
been estimated that the federal over- 
head involved in collecting tax dollars 
from individuals in states and localities, 
bringing ‘it into the federal treasury via 

- federal bureaucracy, and pumping it out 
again via federal programs costs at least 
15 per cent of every dollar collected. 
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BUREAUCRACY AND TAXES 


Even this is not all of the expense of 
bureaucracy to taxpayers. They are 
hit hard by overlapping assessments. 
Federal and state taxes now overlap on 
virtually every major source of public 
revenue. In some cases the overlapping 
extends even to local assessments. 

During the past twenty-five years the 
position of state and local governments 
as compared with the federal govern- 
ment in revenue collection has been re- 
versed. Now the federal government is 
the heavy-handed tax collector. 

In 1932 the federal government col- 
lected 22 per cent of the total public 
take from the American pocketbook, 
and state and local governments col- 
lected 78 per cent. In the fiscal year 
1952 (the latest year for which com- 
plete returns are available) total reve- 
nue collected by all governments isi the 
United States was 85.4 billion dollars, 
with the federal government taking 73 
per cent and state and local govern- 
ments collecting 27 per cent. 

In the fiscal year 1952, the total reve- 
nue figure included 83.2 billion dollars 
collécted by all governments .in the 
United States from: tax assessments, as 
distinguished from other sources’ of 
revenue. Of the total tax collection 
69.1 billion dollars or 83 per cent came 
from sources which were subjected to 
overlapping taxation. 

The federal revenue in the fiscal year 
1952 included upwards of 6314 billion 
dollars in tax collections. Approxi- 
mately 92 per cent of the federal taxes 
came from sources which were subject 
to overlapping taxation. And of some 
twenty billion dollars in state and local 
tax reyenue, approximately 53 per cent 
came from sources which were subject 
to overlapping taxation. 

There are areas in the United States 
where sources of public revenue are sub- 
ject to layer upon layer of taxes. For 
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instance, in some communities indi- 
vidual income, admissions, and certain 
selected commodities such as tobacco, 
alcoholic beverages, and gasoline are 
subjected to federal, state, and local 
taxes. In addition, the federal govern- 
ment and state governments frequently 
overlap each other’s tax assessments on 
corporation income, stock transfers, in- 
heritances, et cetera. Beyond this, prop- 
erty frequently is subjected to -both 
state and local taxes. In many areas 
still another overlapping layer of taxes 
is piled on by states in the form of 
general sales and gross receipts taxes. 
In some localities where local sales 
taxes are imposed there is still an addi- 
tional layer. © 

It is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to calculate or estimate how much 
of the necessity for this burdensome and 
annoying overlapping of taxation should 
be attributed to needed, well-organized 
domestic-civilian, military, and foreign 
assistance activities within the federal 
government; how much to overlapping, 
nonessential, and inefficient agencies, 
programs, projects, and activities within 
the federal government; how much to 
federal programs: and activities which 
overlap state and local programs and 
activities, or require state and local ex- 
penditures; and how much to state and 
local programs and activities which 
overlap in activity or requirements. 


Tue Harp Facts 


Those who will may emphasize oc- 
casions, argue reasons, or debate neces- 
sity for expansion of government in the 
United States—federal, state, and local 
—but these hard facts confront us now: 
for nearly a quarter of a century, with 
only temporary cutbacks here and there 
such as in state and local governments 
during World War H and in the federal 
government at its end, there has been 


continual increase in the size, scope, and 
cost of government, tax assessment, 
deficit financing, and debt. 

In this period the federal government 
has been on a deficit financing basis 
for twenty of the last twenty-three 
years, through depression, postdepres- 
sion, World War, postwar, Korean War, 
and now post-Korea. And the end is 
not in sight. State and local govern- 
ments are following suit. 

No one can foretell precisely where 
the breaking point lies, but today there 
are signs of the stress and the strain 
which have been caused by unrelenting 
government expansion. The most obvi- 
ous sign is the federal government’s 
present difficulty in finding any more 
sources of tax revenue. It is doubt- 
ful whether present sources can stand 
higher rates without diminishing re- 
turns. 

Long-term commitments in advance 
for huge multiyear programs and proj- 
ects have placed the rate of annual 
expenditure by the federal government 
virtually beyond control. Here again 
states and localities appear to be fol- 
lowing suit. 

The federal statutory debt limit has 
been reached. 

In this impasse the federal govern- 
ment is talking about returning func- 
tions to states and localities. The states 
and localities are saying they cannot 
meet the additional expense until the 
federal government relieves their tax 
sources of dual assessment. Those who 
would hide from the reality of the situa- 
tion are proposing budgetary legerde- 
main which they call “cash budget,” 
“Ruml plan,” et cetera. 

If we have more government than we 
can pay for, or if we have more than 
we are willing to pay for, there is only 
one way to reduce it. That is to re- 
duce it, not shift it. 


Harry Flood Byrd, Washington, D. C , has been Umted States Senator from Virginia 
since 1933. Pricr to that time he was Governor of Virginia for four years and a mem- 
ber of the Virginia State Senate for eleven years. 


Toward a Responsible Bureaucracy 


By PETER 


GOVERNMENT without bureau- 

crats is like a centipede without 
legs, unable to move—even to save it- 
self—and powerless to accomplish any 
of the goals for which governments are 
institufed among men. For it is upon 
the bureaucrats that we depend to see 


that these goals—or policies—are real- ` 


‘ized in practice. Without administra- 
tive officers—that is, without a bureauc- 
racy to carry them into effect—the most 
fine-spun schemes, for promoting the 
common defense, 
tranquillity, promoting the general wel- 
fare, and preserving the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity 
would be stillborn. 
- Yet there is a widely current notion 
that bureaucracy and democracy are 
somehow incompatible—that the bu- 
reaucrat and the democrat must forever 
be at odds. This popular antithesis be- 
tween bureaucracy and democracy is, 
as Professor Friedrich says, “an oratori- 
cal slogan which endangers the future 
of democracy. For a constitutional 
system which cannot function effec- 
tively, which cannot act with dispatch 
and strength, cannot live.” + 
Nevertheless, the fears expressed by 
the demagogues pose problems which 
cannot be denied for those who want 
government to be both effective and 
democratic. Not the least of these is 
the problem of enforcing responsibility 
upon the bureaucracy. For among the 
so-called immutable principles of demo- 
cratic theory is the assumption that 
power and responsibility must go hand 
in hand. Power without responsibility 
is the very definition of tyranny, and 


1Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Govern- 
ment and Democracy (Boston, 1941), p 57. 


insuring domestic 


H. ODEGARD 


the transition from arbitrary to re- 
sponsible government involves more 
than popular control of the legislature, 
the so-called policy-making branch of 
the government. It involves also popu- 
lar control of the executive establish- 
ment and the bureaucracy through 
which public policies are translated 
from law into life. 

As the functions of the state expand 
and the size and complexity of the bu- 
reaucracy increase, the search for ways 
and means to make these minions of 
Leviathan more responsible becomes 
both more important and more intense. 
But if bureaucratic accountability is to 
be real and equitable, the bureaucrat 
must know for what and to whom he is 
responsible. The Hoover Commission 
says: 

The President, and under him his chief 
lieutenants, the department heads, must be 
held responsible and accountable to the 
people and the Congress for the conduct 
of the executive branch. [But] responsi- 
bility and accountability are impossible 
without authority—the power to direct. 
The exercise of authority is impossible 
without a clear line of command from the 
top to the bottom, and a return line of re- 
sponsibility, and accountability from the 
bottom to the top. 


IMPLICATIONS OF RESPONSIBILITY 

But “responsibility” implies more than 
mere accountability for what is or is 
not done, and more too than a strict 
adherence to policy mandates as they 
come from the legislature and/or one’s 
administrative superiors and associates. 
It implies also a high level of technical 
competence for the job one is called 
upon to do, a personal character that is 
loyal, honest, and reliable, a dedication 
to duty, and faith in the basic values 
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of the society one serves. These values 
in turn will in final. analysis determine 
the quality of the public service and the 
character and conduct of its servants. 

A truly responsible bureaucrat is, 
then, a man of not one but many re- 
sponsibilities. He owes a political re- 
sponsibility to those who have final say 
as to policy and ultimately to the peo- 
ple who make and unmake them. He 
owes both a “political” and an adminis- 
trative responsibility to his superior of- 
ficers. He owes a legal responsibility to 
the courts (both administrative and ju- 
dicial), lest he transgress the rights of 
citizens by abusing or exceeding his 
powers. He owes a professional re- 
sponsibility to his fellow bureaucrats to 
maintain high standards of integrity 
and competence, lest he bring dishonor 
or disgrace to the “guild” of which all 
are members. He owes a moral respon- 
sibility to the highest ethical and moral 
principles of the state and society in 
which he lives and to which he professes 
allegiance. And finally he owes a re- 
sponsibility to his own soul—to the 
honor and integrity of his own person— 
for without self-respect he can scarcely 
be expected to have respect for others 
or to deserve their respect in turn. 

To explore fully these multiple loyal- 
ties and responsibilities is beyond the 
scope of this brief essay. It may, nev- 
ertheless, be useful to suggest some of 
the problems and perplexities that oc- 
cur in thinking about a responsible bu- 
reaucracy in the modern state. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUBORDINATES 


As far as the mass of bureaucrats 
have any political responsibility, it must 
be vicarious and not direct. A Presi- 
dent, a Prime Minister, and the chief 
executive officers appointed to serve 
with them must, above all things, be 
politicians (and partisans, at that) and, 
as such, politically responsible not alone 
for their own acts but for those of their 


subordinates, however numerous and 
widespread. 

As the leader of the government, and 
under the principle of collective re- 
sponsibility as it operates in Great 
Britain, the Prime Minister is the cen- 
ter and focus of political responsibility. 
If the deeds of wayward and incoñ- 
petent civil servants in the Home Office 


. are attributable to the Home Secretary, 


so in like succession are they—through 
the Home Secretary—attributable to 
Her Majesty’s Prime Minister. And 
all together the ministers of the Crown 
must assume collective political re- 
sponsibility not only for major lines of 
policy but also for administrative acts 
of thousands of civil servants of whose 
very existence they may be but dimly 
aware. It is in this combination of in- 
dividual and collective responsibility to 
Parliament that the great strength , of 
British democracy is to be found. 
Political responsibility for the mass of 
bureaucrats in the American government 
is much less clearly defined. The Presi- 
dent, to be, sure, in final analysis must 
“take the rap” for what is or is not 
done. The heads of the major depart- 
ments are political officers appointed by 
and accountable to him; and as they 
must answer for the acts of their sub- 
ordinates, so the President in turn must 
answer for them. But the locus of re- 
sponsibility is by no means as clear as 
in Great Britain. James Burns says: 


The Founding Fathers did not clearly 
distinguish between the President’s execu- 
tive authority and the supervisory powers 
of Congress over administration. On the 
contrary, they deliberately divided admin- 
istrative power between the two branches 


as part of the system of checks and bal- 
ances? 


Tue Issue CONFUSED 


The President’s power to control the 
bureaucrats derives mainly from his 


2 Congress on Trial (New York, 1949), p. 99. 
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powers to appoint (and presumably by 
inference to dismiss) “officers of the 
United States whose appointments are 
not otherwise provided for” and to “re- 
quire the opinion, in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the executive 
departments.” But these powers are by 
nő means unlimited or exclusive, and at 
a hundred points Congress has, from 
the beginning, pared them. down and 
impaired their effectiveness. The or- 
ganic act establishing the Treasury De- 
partment, to cite one example, requires 
the Secretary “to make report and give 
information. to either branch of the 
legislature, in person or in writing, re- 
specting all matters referred to him by 
the Senate or House of Representatives 
or which may appertain to his office.” 
And, although the Secretary was de- 
scribed in a subsequent law of Septem- 
ber 11, 1789, as an “Executive Officer,” 
he and the Treasurer of the United 
States were nevertheless required to 
make annual reports to Congress.® 
Legislation setting up other major de- 
partments or executive agencies has not 
followed this pattern, but Congress has 
nevertheless found ways and means for 
interposing itself between the Presi- 
dent and his executive subordinates and 
„thus confusing the clear line of bu- 
reaucratic responsibility. The creation 
within major departments of numerous 
bureaus over which particular commit- 
tees of Congress and even particular 
Congressmen exercise more contro! than 
8 This dual responsibility of the Secretary of 
the Treasury has on occasion been a source of 
acute embarrassment to the President For 
example, in 1833 Jackson ordered Secretary 
Duane to remove federal deposits from the 
Bank of the United States, on the ground that 
that institution was unsafe. This order seemed 
in sharp conflict with an equally strong reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives ex- 
pressing confidence in the bank. When Duane 
chose to follow: Congress rather than the 
President on this issue, he was removed by 
Jackson and replaced by Taney, who pro- 
ceeded to carry out the President’s order. 


the department chief is but one of sev- 
eral such devices. - ` 

' Nor is this confusion confined to the 
central corps of executive departments 
and agencies. It has been confounded 
by the creation of “independent” boards, 
commissions, corporations, and authori- 
ties, responsible (if they may be so 
described) not to the President, but 
to Congress. This so-called “headless 
fourth branch of government” has posed 
problems of administrative organization, 
management, and responsibility for 
which no one seems to have found satis- 
factory solutions. 

The mixture of executive, legislative, 
and judicial powers in these bodies has 
caused no end of confusion among ex- 
perts accustomed to a neat tripartite 
division of political powers. But the 
Brownlow and the Hoover-Acheson 
Commissions struggled vainly with the 
problem of making these agencies “re- 
sponsible” without at the same time 
sacrificing their “independence.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 
OF POWERS 


The problem of the “independent 
agency” is obviously too complex and 
too important to be resolved by mere 
structural or procedural reform. It in- 
volves a restudy of at least one basic 
principle of American constitutional law 
—the principle of separation of powers. 
Although rot expressly spelled out in 
the United States Constitution, the prin- 
ciple has always been implied from the 
language of Articles I, II, and ITI, vest- 
ing the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial powers in three distinct branches of 
the government. But there is scarcely 
an agency or official of the government 
that does not in one way or another 
exercise two or more of these “distinct” 
powers. . 

Wherever an official has discretion to 
decide controversies among persons or 
between private persons and the govern- 
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ment, he may be said to exercise judi- 
cial power; wherever he has power to 
issue rules or regulations to which penal- 
ties for violation are attached, he exer- 
cises legislative power; and wherever he 
has power to direct, or control, conduct 
in terms of these decisions or rules, he 
may be said to have executive power. 
Mean is the official, and humble indeed 
is his station, who does not in some 
measure combine these powers in the 
performance of his duties. To call 
them quasi-judicial and quasi-legisla- 
tive may help the judicial conscience to 
rationalize departure from fundamental 
doctrine, but to justify the “independ- 
ence” and hence the practical “irre- 
sponsibility” of an agency of govern- 
ment because it exercises quasi-judicial 
or quasi-legislative power may be to 
establish a principle which, if extended 
to all officials or agencies whose pow- 
ers may be similarly described, can un- 
dermine the democratic principle that 
public officials—including bureaucrats 
called commissioners—must be politi- 
cally responsible to the people through 
their elected representatives. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE 


It is too often forgotten that the 
President—no less than the Congress— 
represents the people, and that it is 
through him, perhaps more effectively 
than through Congress, that bureau- 
crats can be held responsible. Although 
the political responsibility of bureau- 
crats is a vicarious responsibility in 
either case, in the Presidency it comes 
to fairly clear focus at one time and in 
a single office, whereas in Congress it 
appears in fragments and at uneven 
intervals. And whereas through Con- 
gress the bureaucrat’s responsibility to 
his state or local “clients” is empha- 
sized, it is through the President that 
the bureaucracy can be most effectively 
held to account for promoting the “gen- 
eral welfare” of all the people. Fortu- 


nately it is not necessary to choose be- 
tween Congress and the President in our 
search for a responsible bureaucracy. 
Both are essential, provided we under- 
stand what it is we are striving to ac- 
complish. 

Not the least of the heavy burdens 


_the President must bear is political re- 


sponsibility for the conduct and mis- 
conduct of the executive establishment. 
Insolence, inefficiency, incompetence, 
and corruption in any executive official 
or agency are properly chargeable to 
him. He ought not to escape this re- 
sponsibility, as Grant and Harding, 
and others too, have sought to escape, 
by talk of “betrayal” by “faithless men 
in high places.” These men are his 
agents and for better or worse their 
deeds are his. 


Party RESPONSIBILITY 


And the President’s responsibility is 
the responsibility of his party. Yet 
how often have we seen not only the 
President, but the party whose leader 
he is, seek (often successfully) to es- 


“cape responsibility for the “evil deeds 


of evil men”—forgetting that these same 
“evil men” were his agents and those of 
his party! In final analysis political 
responsibility in a big democracy can 
be effectively enforced only through 
well-organized political parties. Hence 
it is that the search for a more respon- 
sible bureaucracy must be sought not 
merely in administrative reorganization 
or the redefinition and reallocation of 
powers and responsibilities, but also 
through a more responsible party sys- 
tem. 

And if this is true of the President, it 
is equally true of the Congress. Con- 
gressmen no less than the President owe 
their election to the party in whose 
principles presumably they believe. 
Without responsible parties to organize 
and discipline Congressmen in terms of 
policies upon which as partisans they 
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agree—the Congress itself becomes an 
undisciplined, irresponsible body of 


“freewheelers,” each seeking his own - 


exaltation and each owing allegiance to 
state and local pressure groups upon 
which—rather than the party—his po- 
litical future comes to depend. 

We need to inquire, then, whether 
party responsibility is more direct and 
meaningful when applied to Congress or 
to the President. There is reason to be- 
lieve that our major political parties— 
as far at least as concerns the general 
welfare of the nation—are less respon- 
‘ sible at the congressional than at’ the 
Presidential level. Although it is true 
that our major parties may be described 
as loose federations of state and local 
parties, it is also true that they func- 
tion more effectively in Presidential 
years than at any other time in present- 
ing to the voter meaningful alternatives 
as to candidates and policies. The 
higher ratio of actual to eligible voters 
at Presidential elections is one evidence 
of this. Another is the identification of 
the President by the voters as the re- 
sponsible leader of his party in the na- 
tion. It is also true that—for a variety 
of reasons—party: labels mean less at 
state and local levels than at the na- 
tional level; and party organization is 
less efficient and less disciplined at off- 
year than at Presidential elections. 

The relative weakness of the parties 
at the state and local levels is reflected, 
as both cause and effect, inthe greater 
power and influence of special interest 
groups. Many Congressmen, and some 
Senators, owe more to powerful pressure 
groups within their states or districts 
than they owe to the party under whose 
label they aspire to office. In any case 
the issues over which congressional cam- 
paigns are fought in off years are more 
likely to reflect state and local interests 
than the issues over which Presidential 
campaigns are fought. 

What is said here of the relative effec- 


tiveness of political parties in enforcing 
political responsibility in national af- 
fairs as between the President and Con- 
gress applies, with even greater force, 


, to state and local governments and as 


between the governor and- the legisla- 
ture. The situation is of course com- 
plicated in the states by hydra-headed 
elective- executives and in local govern- 
ments by the widespread tradition of 
nonpartisanship. 


GENERAL WELFARE VERSUS 
SPECIAL INTEREST 


If this analysis has any validity, it 
follows that a bureaucracy responsible 
to the legislature will be more respon- 
sive and more responsible to local and 
special interests than a bureaucracy re- 
sponsible to an elective chief executive. 

It is to be expected that a Congress- - 
man quite properly answerable and re- 
sponsive to the cattle growers of his 
district should seek to “liberalize” graz- 
ing regulations in federal forest reserves 
or on other federally owned lands within 
his state. If the bureaucrats responsible 
for the making and enforcement of 
these regulations are answerable to the 
Congressmen, they will find it difficult 
to resist such demands for “liberaliza- 
tion” even though they conflict with 
general policies of the nation concern- _ 
ing the conservation and use of our 
natural resources. And what is true of 
grazing regulations is likewise true of 
countless other policies. 

This is not to argue that Congress- 
men (taken together) are less concerned 
about the “general welfare” of the na- 
tion than is the President. Nor is it to 
lose sight of the intense pressures from 
special interests that are felt in the 
White House. It is, however, to say 
that the President, because his con- 
stituency is the nation, because he has 
at his beck and call mass communica- 
tions facilities beyond the reach of any 
other person, because he is the domi- 
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nant figure in his party, because of the 
power and prestige of his office, is less 


‘vulnerable to such special or regional 


pressures than is the average Congress- 
man. Moreover, it is his responsibility 
to see that the general welfare is not 
sacrificed to special or parochial inter- 
ests, and where he finds faithless bu- 
reaucrats who betray this trust, he has 
or should have power to discipline, ex- 
pose, and if necessary remove them. 


THE LEGISLATURE AS A SAFEGUARD 


But, as I have said, the- choice be- 
tween a bureaucracy responsible to the 
executive (President, governor, mayor) 
and one responsible to the legislature 
(Congress, state legislature, city coun- 
cil) is not to be made in either or terms 
—nor under our system is such a choice 
open to us. 

For, although the weight of constitu- 


.tional authority, the dictates of practi- 


cality, and considerations of democratic 
theory point to the elected executive as 
the channel through which the bureauc- 
racy is made responsible to the people, 
the legislature will continue to challenge 
this solution and to claim its share of 
control. And within proper limits it is 
a legitimate claim. For surely one of 
the basic functions of a representative 
legislative body is to maintain eternal 


- vigilance over the bureaucracy to the 


end that the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law be observed in its execution 
and that the liberty of the citizen and 
the due processes of law be not sacri- 
ficed to the insolence of office masquer- 
ading under “reasons of state.” 
Legislative bodies discharge this func- 
tion through the enactment of laws 
which define the goals and standards of 
administrative action and the limits of 
administrative discretion; through the 
appropriation or denial of funds to ad- 
ministrative agencies, and the examina- 
tion and evaluation of administrative 
policies and procedures when budget re- 


quests are under review; through more 
or less continuous inquiries of appro- 
priate legislative committees, and spe- 
cial investigations launched in response 
to demands for more searching examina- 
tion of particular agencies; and through 
the virtually continuous and informal 
contacts that individual legislators main- 
tain—usually in response to requests 
from their constituents—with adminis- 
trative agencies. 

All these are legitimate and, under 
our system of government, inevitable 
devices available to legislative bodies 
for enforcing political responsibility 
upon bureaucrats. 

Nevertheless, under present circum- 
stances, it is not easy for the legisla- 
ture to maintain effective surveillance 
and control over the vast and far-flung 
bureaucracy of the modern state. Even 
in the determination of the basic struc- 
ture and powers of administrative agen- 
cies, the legislature is severely handi- 
capped. To an ever increasing extent 
it has lost the initiative in the formula- 
tion of policy. Moreover, the scope 
and complexity of the problems with 
which legislation must now deal require 
that legislative standards be more gen- 
eral—not to say vague—leaving to the 
executive great discretion in the de- 
velopment of supplementary legislation 
(rules and regulations) to meet par- 
ticular situations. l 

Nor can the modern legislative body 
hope to have access to information nec- 
essary to effective control of the bu- 
reaucracy, except through the bureauc- 
racy itself. Even the power of special 
investigation may be limited by con- 
siderations of national security. The 
ever expanding scope of governmental 
activities shrouded in secrecy—if not 
mystery—makes effective control by a 
numerous legislative body difficult if not 
impossible. Congress, for example, is 
in these days called upon to authorize 
expenditures of fantastic dimensions for 
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the development of atomic energy, for 
national defense, for foreign policy, 
often without the benefit of more than 
the most sketchy and elementary infor- 
mation. Such information as there ‘is, 
is in the hands of the executive and sub- 
ject to his control. 

Under these circumstances, a re- 
sponsible bureaucracy is possible only 
through a partnership of the legislature 
and the executive, based on mutual re- 
spect, trust, and confidence. 


CONGRESSIONAL-EXECUTIVE RELATIONS 


Certainly no one observing the Ameri- 
can scene in these latter days would 
argue that such a partnership has char- 
acterized executive-legislative relations 
at the national level. Hearings before 
committees of Congress take on the ap- 
pearance of adversary proceedings, with 
Congressmen as prosecutors and execu- 
tive officers as defendants. Loose, exag- 
gerated, and often unsupported charges 
of corruption, incompetence, moral de- 
pravity, and disloyalty have been hurled 
at administrative officers and at entire 
agencies by presumably responsible 
chairmen of committees. Observers 
watching the cold war between the 
‘White House and the Hill, even when 
both are controlled by the same party, 
might well conclude that the American 
government had indeed fallen on evil 
days. The very term bureaucracy has 
become a “snarl” word, symbol not of 
loyal and devoted public servants, but 
of functionless hangers-on—of doubtful 
honesty, morality, and loyalty. Obvi- 
ously this is the way to ensure not a 
responsible, but a bitterly resentful, 
bureaucracy, crippled by fear, internal 
disunity, and dissension. Vigilance is 
indeed the price of liberty under law, 
but the line between the vigilant and 
the lawless vigilante must be main- 
tained lest we betray the very freedom 
we seek to defend. 

So much has been written about the 


dangers of executive usurpation and 
abuse of power that we have become 
less alert to threats of legislative usur- 
pation. “The legislature,” warned James 
Madison, “is everywhere extending the 
sphere of its activity and drawing all 
power into its impetuous vortex,” and 
“. . . it is against the enterprising am- 
bition of this department that the peo- 
ple ought to indulge all their jealousy 
and exhaust all their precautions.” ¢ 
Madison’s warning has a peculiar 
timeliness today, when some congres- 
sional committees have presumed to 
exercise not only powers of investiga- 
tion and legislation normally associated 
with the legislative branch, but also 
executive and even judicial powers. 
Legislative intervention in the appoint- 
ing power of the President has recently 
gone far beyond the so-called custom 
of senatorial courtesy. Attacks on pro- 
spective appointees as “security risks,” 
loudly expressed doubts as to the loy- 
alty of incumbents, and riders on ap- 
propriation bills forbidding the pay- 


.ment of public funds to named indi- 


viduals are among the more recent 
devices of legislative usurpation, al- 
though the Supreme Court has branded 
this latter maneuver as being in effect 
a bill of attainder and hence invalid. 

Illustrations of legislative interven- 
tion in administrative management are 
numerous and occur in virtually every 
major department of the government. 
And Senator McCarthy’s “negotiations” 
with Greek shipowners concerning trade 
with Communist China mark a new 
level of legislative impertinence and 
usurpation. Only the so-called Bricker 
amendment, which would cripple Presi- 
dential control of foreign policy, com- 
pares with McCarthy’s conduct as an 
example of congressional arrogance. 

No better formula for producing a 

4The Federalist, or The New Constitution 


(New York: Heritage Press, 1945 ed), No. 
48, pp. 331, 332. 
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confused, timid, ineffective, and irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy could be im- 
agined than this tug of war between the 
executive and the legislature for control. 
James Burns says: 


Responsibility for policy and administra- 
tion becomes shrouded in a fantastically 
complicated network of ever shifting rela- 
tionships among President, administrators, 
staff agencies, Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, committees, sub-committees, 
chairmen, individual legislators and among 
infinite combinations and permutations 
thereof.’ 


There is no easy escape from this 
situation. No reforms of structure or 
procedure, and no admonitions concern- 
ing good behavior will suffice without 
strong leadership on both ends of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

If the major burden of enforcing bu- 
reaucratic responsibility should fall to 
the elected executive, it is imperative 
that the executive establishment be 
adequate, in terms of both the scope 
and structure of power, to make its con- 
trol effective. The diffusion and con- 
fusion of power in a plural executive 
{as in the states), the intervention of 
the legislature in strictly executive func- 
tions, and the denial to the executive of 
power commensurate with his responsi- 
bility, all militate against a responsible 
bureaucracy. 

In the far-flung, complex structure of 
the modern administrative state it is 
difficult at best for the executive to see 
or to Know more than a tiny fraction 
of those for whose acts he is responsible. 
He becomes a prisoner of his top ad- 
visers and administrators. And with 
the multiplication of agencies and func- 
tions it becomes increasingly difficult 
for him to keep in very close touch with 
more than a handful of these. 


5 Congress on Trial (New York, 1949), p. 
115, 
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The President is not only harassed 
by congressional interference and usur- 
pation. He is denied many of the pow- 
ers essential to effective executive con- 
trol of the administrative machine. He 
lacks, for example, real authority to de- 
termine the organization and structure 
of the executive branch, and a large 
number of important executive func- 
tions in the so-called “headless fourth 
branch of the government”—the “inde- 
pendent” agencies—are outside his con- 
trol. He lacks effective control over 
the federal budget, is “handcuffed and 
hog-tied” with line-by-line appropria- 
tions, and is denied the item veto. And 
he has only a limited control over per- 
sonnel policy and administration, even 
within the regular executive depart- 
ments and agencies.® 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY VERSUS 
PARTISAN LOYALTY 


How far up or down the hierarchy of 
administrative authority the principle of 
political responsibility should extend 
has been a subject of prolonged and in- 
tense debate. The issue has been con- 
fused by failure to distinguish between 
political responsibility and partisan loy- 
alty. The former is a salutary and in- 
dispensable characteristic of democratic , 
government and should extend from the 
outermost reaches of the bureaucracy 
to the White House. The latter, unless 
carefully confined to top administrative 
posts which share with the President in 
the determination of high policy, can 
become a mask for the place seeker and 
the spoilsman. 

This is not to imply that administra- 
tive policy-making is or can be confined 
to a narrow circle of partisan officials 
at the top. Policy and administra- 
tion are the, Siamese twins of politics 


ê See Herman Miles Somers, “The President 
as Administrator,” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, © 
September 1952, 
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and are associated at virtually all levels 
of the administrative structure—indeed 
wherever discretionary power is found. 
But this is a far cry from saying that 
partisan responsibility for policy should 
embrace the entire civil service. For 
the partisan neutrality of the civil serv- 
ice is a cardinal principle of the merit 
system upon which any sound person- 
nel policy must rest. 
now embedded in Jaw, which bars civil 
servants from active participation in 
party politics is based on this assump- 
tion. How far this denial of an impor- 
tant civil right should extend, it is not 
easy to say. Certainly it should in- 
clude professional, scientific, and tech- 
nical workers upon whom we depend 
for continuity and competence in the 
public service. Whether it should also 
include the lower ratks of laborers 
and purely manipulative employees is 
not so clear. 


To say that civil servants should not, 


be held to any partisan loyalty or re- 
sponsibility is not to say that they 
. should also be exempt from political 
responsibility. Political responsibility 
in this sense implies that the civil serv- 
ant carry out faithfully and to the best 
of his ability the policies of the ad- 
ministration, or government, of what- 
ever party, in which the people have 
placed their trust. As former Prime 
Minister Attlee once observed, “We al- 
ways demand from our civil servants a 
loyalty to the State, and that they 
should serve the government of the day, 
whatever its political colour.”* Any- 
one who cannot give this elementary 
loyalty to the state he serves cannot 
justly claim the security and immunity 
from partisan responsibility that char- 
acterizes membership in the permanent 
civil service. 


7 Hansard, March 25, 1948, quoted in T. A. 


Critchley, The Civil Service Today (London, 
1951), p. 60. 


The tradition, 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 


A responsible bureaucracy implies not 
only political but legal responsibility as 
well. The legal definition of bureau- 
cratic powers and responsibilities is the 
heart of administrative law and an im- 
portant part of the criminal code. Laws 
against bribery and corruption, fraud 
and deceit, misfeasance and malfeas- 
ance, are, of course, part of the ma- 
chinery for enforcing this legal re- 
sponsibility. 

In his classic study of the Law of 
the Constitution, A. V. Dicey argued 
strongly against the importation or in- 
filtration into English law of the so- 
called Droit administratif- of France, 
which (according to Dicey) was de- 
signed to give civil servants a preferred 
status under the law, or at least a 
status different from that which ordi- 
nary citizens enjoyed. Under the French 
practice, said Dicey, the ordinary courts 
are incompetent to pass judgment on 
administrative or official conduct. Re- 
dress for wrongful acts by government 
officials or civil servants must be sought 
not in the ordinary civil courts but in 
special administrative tribunals. More- 
over, in France, he said, responsibility 
for such wrongful acts, once established, 
was assumed not by the individual but 
by the state. 

All this, argued Dicey, was in deroga- 
tion of the sound English view that re- 
sponsibility for wrongful acts rests with 
the individual, without distinction as 
to his status, whether as private citizen 
or as civil servant. In England, he 
wrote, “every official, from the Prime 
Minister down to a constable or a col- 
lector of taxes, is under the same re- 
sponsibility for every act done without 
legal justification, as any other citi- 
zen.” ® The public official can no more 


8Tke Law of the Constitution (4th ed., 
London, 1893), p. 183. 
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escape by casting his liability upon the 
state than can the private citizen. In- 
deed, the doctrine of state immunity 
from liability for the tortious acts of its 
servants (“The King can do no wrong”) 
was a cardinal principle of English law. 

American legal theory and practice 
have followed the English rather than 
the French tradition. Legal responsi- 
bility of the bureaucracy has been en- 
forced through the ordinary courts, and 
liability for wrongful acts by civil serv- 


` ants has attached to the individual and 


not to the state. Responsibility of the 
government for breaches of contract has 
long been recognized, but a similar re- 
sponsibility for the torts of its agents 
has had but a recent and reluctant 
recognition. Civil and criminal suits 
against public officials as individuals, 
plus resort to the great writs—quo war- 
ranto, mandamus, injunction, prohibi- 
tion, habeas corpus—have _been the 
usual remedies tor bureaucratic wrong- 
doing. Proposals to establish a system 
of administrative tribunals on the 
French model have been made, but so 
‘far without success. 


CHANGING LEGAL PATTERNS 


Nevertheless there have been signifi- 
cant changes in traditional Anglo- 
American practice. 
public officer was individually respon- 
sible for damages resulting from his 
wrongful acts may have helped to in- 
spire caution and respect for the rights 
of others, but it was cold. comfort to 
those actually damaged to know that 
their only redress was a damage suit 
against impecunious bureaucrats. So 
the, fiction of individual responsibility 
has been maintained as the practice of 
publicly reimbursing officials in the 
amount of the judgments against them 
has grown. 

Moreover, a distinction between gov- 
ernmenial and proprietary functions has 
been made, according to which liability 


The theory that a_ 


attaches to the government for the 
wrongful acts of its agents when pursu- 
ing the latter but not when engaged in 
the former. This distinction is grounded 
on the theory that the state derives no 
pecuniary benefit from its governmental 
activities—hence no liability—but does 
from its proprietary activities. How- 
ever faulty in logic this theory may be, 
it has helped to extend the area within 
which government assumes liability for 
the wrongful acts of its servants. 

Significant of the new trend is the 
Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946, which 
radically modifies the rule of immunity 
formerly applied to the federal govern- 
ment. Under this act the United States 
is made liable “for injury or loss of 
property or personal injury or death 
caused by the negligent or wrongful 
act or omission of any employee of the 
government while acting within the 
scope of his office or employment.” ° 
There are exceptions, however, includ- 
ing (1) cases where the employees have 
exercised due care in the execution of 
a statute whether valid or invalid, (2) 
discretionary acts, and (3) intentional 
torts such as assault, battery, and false 
imprisonment. Where liability attaches, 
it is declared to be the same as that im- 
posed on a private individual “in ac- 
cordance with the law of the place 
where the act or omission occurred.” 

Reflecting a similar trend in England 
was the enactment in 1947 of the Crown 
Proceedings Bill. With minor excep- 
tions this act admits state liability for 
the wrongful acts of public servants. 
“A person can enforce any claim as of 
right regarding contracts and torts. The 
state will admit liability for the wrongs 
committed by its servants or agents as 
any private citizen or public corpora- 
tion does.” +° : 

Although we are a long way from the 


228 USCA §§ 1346, 2672, 2674. — 
10 H Finer, Theory and Practice of Mod- 
ern Government (New York, 1949), p 921. 
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French system of administrative courts, 
it is possible to point to examples of 
some roughly analogous institutions in 
the United States, such as the Court of 
Claims, the Tax Court of the United 
States, dnd the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. Moreover, quasi-judi- 
cial bodies such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, together 
with a considerable number of agencies 
serving the needs of intradepartmental 
adjudication, might be transformed into 
something closely resembling adminis- 
trative courts. But however logical 
such a plan might be, we are far from 
adopting ‘it in this country. Moreover, 
the arguments for the French system, 
while impressive, are far from conclu- 
sive in a country like the United States 
with a federal system, a strong tradi- 
tion of local autonomy, and an equally 
deep-rooted distrust of government in 
general. For some time to come we 
shall continue to rely mainly on the 
ordinary courts to ensure legal respon- 
sibility of the bureaucrats. 


Morar RESPONSIBILITY 


But a truly responsible bureaucracy 
will depend as much—perhaps more— 
upon its own code of professional and 
civic ethics as upon external controls. 
Excessive regulation may hinder rather 
than help in the development of such a 
code, by cultivating “timidity” and gov- 
ernment by rule book at the sacrifice of 
imagination and initiative. “Infinitely 
more important than compelling ad- 
ministrative officials to live up to mi- 
nutely defined requirements of control 
is their acceptance of an ethical obliga- 
tion to account to themselves and to the 
public for the public character of their 
actions.” 1 

The growth of professional pride and 
esprit among civil servants, without 


1VFritz Morstein Marx, in American Po- 
litical Science Review, December 1949, p. 1134. 
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which no professional code of ethics 
can have much meaning or effect, has 
had to wait upon victory over the spoils- 
man. Although the final battles in that - 
war have yet to be won, it is not too 
early to make some conscious and con- 
certed effort to create among public 
servants a greater sense of profesional 
loyalty, discipline, and responsibility. 
Indeed, signs are not lacking that, in 
some sectors at least, this new profes- 
sional spirit has already begun to 
emerge. Numerous organizations of 
public servants already exist through 
which higher standards of competence, 
integrity, and responsibility can de- 
velop. 

The experience of other professions— 
medicine, law, and teaching, for ex- 
ample—can offer stimulus but also a 
warning to bureaucrats. For too often 
such associations become primarily con- 
cerned not with their responsibility for 
higher standards and better public 
service, but with the promotion of nar- 
rower and more selfish ends. Associa- 
tions of civil servants have a special 
obligation to avoid these pitfalls and to 
cultivate at all times an intense and 
pervasive sense of public service and 
responsibility. 

Loyalty to high standards of honesty, 
“scientific management,” and technical 
competence are, of course, of transcend- 
ent importance. But equally important 
is the bureaucrat’s responsibility to 
know and respect the wishes, values, 
and goals of the community he serves, 
not in supine response to the pressures 
of special interest groups, but through 
a dogged devotion to the basic policies 
of the state—even though this means 
resistance to these same special or 
parochial groups. 

Although we have far to go in this 
country in achieving a truly responsible 
bureaucracy, we can take comfort in 
the progress that has been made. No 


‘longer has the patronage peddler or the 
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spoilsman the hold he once had on the- 
federal service. No longer can it be 
fairly said that American city govern- 
ment is a failure, conspicuous or other- 
wise. No longer can it accurately be 
said, as George S. Taylor once said of 
Britain in the eighteenth century, that 
politics is “the trade of managing the 
state in the interests of the men in pos- 
session and their friends.” Standards of 
character and competence, of integrity 
and industry, in the public service will 
stand comparison with those in other 
walks of life. But it is not enough that 
they be “just as good”—they should be 
better. Just as government should be 
a model employer, so the public service 
and the public servant should be models 
for the community, as I believe they 
are even now. 

It is fitting and proper for the com- 
munity to expect higher standards 
among its public servants than in pri- 
vate life. But in the end administra- 
tive morality will reflect the morality of 
the community it serves. A society in 
which “caveat emptor” is still a basic 
principle of business, in which the 
clever man who can make a “fast buck” 
is eulogized, and in which private 
peculation is often concealed in acts of 
so-called public policy, ought not to be 
surprised if an occasional bureaucrat 
strays from the straight and narrow 
path.1? The ancient English jingle has 

12See “Ethical Standards in Government,” 
Report of a Sub-Committee on Labor and 


Public Welfare, U. S Senate, 82d Cong, Ist 
sess, p. 10. 
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relevance even to our own times when 
it says: 


The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common 
But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


The old aphorism that “every people 
gets the kind of government it deserves” 
is at best a half-truth, for the American 
people probably gets better government 
than it deserves. In a country where 
the “politician” is a symbol of corrup- 
tion and dishonesty, if not dishonor, 
where a large majority of parents, as 
reported by the Gallup poll, prefer not 
to have their children enter the public 
service, where the bureaucracy is re- 
garded as a legitimate object of ridicule 
and even revulsion and the term “bu- 
reaucrat” is a nasty name, how can one 
expect high standards of public service 
and responsibility? The wonder is not 
that we have not achieved a. competent, 
devoted, and responsible bureaucracy, 
but that we have come so close to doing 
so. 

Irresponsible attacks upon public serv- 
ants are a luxury we can no longer af- 
ford—when our prosperity, our free- 
dom, and even our survival may depend 
upon them. A responsible bureaucracy 
requires a responsible democracy—and 
a responsible citizenry. To create the 
one we must also create the other. To 
do so will require the best efforts of all 
who value our democratic institutions, 
whether they be in education, business, 
labor, or the professions. 
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Responsiveness Versus Efficiency in Public Service 


By JAMES 


O be responsive, in the context 

of our title, means that executive 
agents of government must satisfy, in 
so far as is consistent with the public 
interest as defined in each case, the 
needs and desires of citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. Efficiency méans that 
public agents should accomplish maxi- 
mum results at lowest cost. The con- 
flict between responsiveness and effi- 
ciency can be approached in a number 
of ways, but, since administration is es- 
sentially the behavior of people, I shall 
approach it here as a problem of public 
personnel. Most of the reference is to 
the federal government. - 

If you ask a federal civil servant these 
days how he feels about responsiveness 
versus efficiency, he replies that he has 
never felt so beset by partisans who 
are hampering efficiency. 

If you ask a thoughtful citizen, he 
replies that he never felt so helpless to 
judge the performance of a large and 
complex bureaucracy, and the only way 
he can measure its responsiveness is in 
the small area that comes to his notice. 

Civil servants in the federal govern- 
ment have had a rough time during the 
past seven years. From the high pur- 
pose of winning the war, which followed 
straight upon the high purpose of con- 
quering the depression, they awoke to 
the sequel of the early postwar Truman 
administration in 1946—48. A President 
who had not yet gained poise as a par- 
tisan or self-confidence as a national 
leader was flanked by a Republican 
Congress many of whose members 
seemed to hate government. Some 
Congressmen then and later appeared 
` to long for a day when a tax collector 


L. McCamy 


and a constable would be the only ex- 
ecutive employees needed. 


{Fi 
HAZARDS TO MORALE——TRUMAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


The result in those days of 1946—48 
was a threefold shock for the career 
civil servant. First came a new kind 
. of political intervention. Because the 
President was not yet sophisticated 
about his elevated role in party politics, 
civil servants discovered that party 
henchmen asked improper favors, held 
strategic posts, and generally dulled the 
high luster of the shield of public serv- 
ice. The atmosphere that was revealed 
in later dismissals and indictments was 
felt and discussed by the journeymen 
months before it became obvious in con- 
gressional committee action. 

A second part of the threefold shock 
was the drastic cutback in spending and 
personnel after the war. Much of this 
should have been expected, of course, 
but no matter how surely one knows 
that the ax is going to fall, the actual 
impact is always a shock. In the post- 
war years the reduction in force, as it 
was conducted, gave weight to seniority 
and veteran’s preference. It looked to 
many like a blow aimed especially at 
the efficient public servant. He could 
not possibly think that he was appreci- 
ated. : 

The third portion of shock appeared 
in the Truman loyalty program. What- 
ever his motive, whether it was anxiety 
over possible subversion or a hope to 
beat Congress to the cleanup and pro- 
tect his administration from-attack, Mr. 
Truman must go into history as the man 
who began, in 1947, the whole procedure 
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based upon a premise that government 
workers were possibly disloyal. They 
had to prove their loyalty, often against ° 
odds. They had to answer questions 
about their affairs that no other group 
in society at that time had to answer. 
If their answers were not satisfactory, or 
if unnamed informants reported that 
they might be tainted, federal employees 
were caught in a nightmare. They were 
badgered worse than decent people 
should ever be by their fellow men. 
Long before the more recent use of 
accusation and innuendo to make parti- 
san news, Mr. Truman’s loyalty boards 
were in private conducting hearings 
that lacked some ‘of the essentials of 
due process in matters of procedure. 
One of Mr. Truman’s Cabinet members, 
the Honorable Charles Sawyer, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, refused to accept the 
resignation of a man who had been de- 
nounced by Senator George W. Malone. 
A loyalty board failed to prove him 
guilty of disloyalty. As soon as the 
board found him loyal, the man resigned. 
Mr. Sawyer announced to the press that 
ne was fired as a security risk. The 
Department of Commerce was one of a 
few agencies then ‘permitted to dismiss 


` employees as security risks without 


benefit of hearing. This episode was 
taken very sericusly by government 
workers. It appeared to be a dismissal 
under the security program for reasons 
of political caution. 


1 The blow to the morale of civil servants 
cf the action of Secretary Sawyer was sum- 
marized by Jay Walz in the editorial feature 
saction of the Sunday New York Times, June 
4, 1950 Mr Sawyer was quoted as having 
told reporters he would ask Congress to change 
the laws to allow him to dismiss employees 
who were troublesome 

Adverse comment in these times always 
raises a doubt that the observer is tasting 
sour grapes, hence this personal note I had 
accepted a job at the University of Wisconsin 
in the late summer of 1946 but stayed in the 
T'epartment of Commerce until January 1947, 
when a succession had been arranged. W. 


RESULTS of LOYALTY PROGRAM 


Responsible civil servants were, of 
course, opposed to Communists and dis- 
loyal persons whether in government 
service or outside it. They did not 
need to be advocates of disloyalty in 
order to objèct to the loyalty program. 
The program was objectionable to peo- 
ple of honor and dignity because it was 
founded on a premise of possible guilt 
that had to be expunged rather than 
upon the usual Anglo-American premise 
of innocence with guilt to be proved. 
It was also thought by some to be a 
costly way to catch a few questionable 
employees. The really serious spies 
were caught during the years of the 
loyalty program through typically quiet 
and thorough police work by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and were 
tried in court.” 


Averell Harriman was still Secretary of Com- 
merce when I left I did not serve under Mr 
Sawyer and have, in fact, never seen him 
Since this concerns loyalty, perhaps I had bet- 
ter add that I left the government of my own 
free will before the loyalty program had 
started, but not because it was going to start 
So far as I know, neither my loyalty nor my 
safeness as a security risk was ever questioned. 

2 For example see Oliver Pilat, The Atom 
Spies (New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952) 
for an account of the Greenglass-Gold-Rosen- 
berg ring and Alistair Cooke, Generation on 
Trial, USA. v. Alger Hiss (New York: Al- 
fred A Knopf, 1950). Newspapers of the 
time cover the Judith Coplon trial The 
British side of the early postwar captures of 
spies, notably Klaus Fuchs, is retold in Alan 
Moorehead, The Traitors (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952) British atomic spies 
were related to the American cases. Neither 
loyalty investigation nor congressional com- 
mittee investigation developed the telling evi- 
dence for court in these cases Even the docu- 
ments that were crucial in the Hiss trial came 
to light in a pretrial hearing in a defamation 
suit filed by Hiss against Whittaker Cham- 
bers, who had failed to produce them while 
testifying earlier before a congressional com- 
mittee but later produced them for the com- 
mittee, some two weeks after Hiss’s attorneys 
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Returns from the loyalty program 
showed that the federal service was 


overwhelmingly loyal by the measure- ` 


ments of the program and according to 

the use made of the results of the in- 
vestigations. The facts were reported 
by the head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation as follows: 


By the close of business on June 30, 
1951, 3,674,649 loyalty forms had been 
processed; 17,050 full field investigations 
and 19,410 preliminary inquiries had been 
initiated since the Loyalty Program be- 
came operative on August 1, 1947. 

On the basis of loyalty investigations, 
the Civil Service Commission has advised, 
330 incumbents and appointees had been 
removed from or denied Federal employ- 
ment by their respective agencies; 8,688 
had been retained or accepted after in- 
vestigation. Other cases included those 
terminated for miscellaneous reasons such 
as withdrawal from consideration because 
of resignation In this connection, Civil 
Service Commission records disclose that 
1,837 persons resigned during Loyalty in- 
vestigations and also that 1,503 additional 
persons resigned prior to adjudication of 
their cases.* 


If you take only the 330 fired or re- 
fused employment, you get a percent- 
age of about .00009 of the total num- 
ber of employees who had been screened. 
If you add to them the 1,837 who re- 
signed during investigation and the 
1,503 who resigned prior to adjudica- 
tion of their cases, and assume—al- 
though not with justice—that they were 





had given them to the Department of Justice. 
As for the absurdity of expecting to catch 
subversive employees by asking them if they 
are subversive, one should read Edwin A. 
Rothschild’s satirical proposal for “Ending 
the Horse-Thief Menace,” The Saturday Re- 
view, November 28, 1953, p 28. Horse 
thieves, he says, will always answer truth- 
fully, if asked, that they are indeed horse 
thieves. 

3 Report of John Edgar Hoover, Director, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Fiscal Year 
1951 (mimeographed), p. 8. 


of dubious loyalty, you get roughly .001 
per cent. This hardly justified refer- 
ences to a Communist-ridden adminis- 
tration. Perhaps history will have to 


- weigh the loyalty program in calmer 


times. It did search out a few sub- 
versive people and it gave the public, 
perhaps, a sense of assurance that some- 
thing was being done. It brought em- 
phasis to the whole subject of loyalty 
among federal employees and made 
them more conscious of the seriousness 
of their role. On the other hand, there 
is no question that it depressed morale 
among loyal employees, who felt that 
they had been singled out of society as 
suspect, and it may have lowered the 
prestige of public service in the minds 
of citizens. 


New THREATS—EISENHOWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


But the postwar shock to the morale 
of federal civil servants was to be fol- 
lowed by further blows. The Eisen- 
hower administration found new ways 
to discourage the career civil servant. 
First, it made universal throughout the 
federal service possible dismissal as a 
security risk. Until then only a few 
agencies engaged in especially sensitive 
work could dismiss employees as poor 
security risks solely at the discretion of 
their chief executives. Under the Eisen- 
hower order it was all one whether a 
man worked as an atomic scientist or as 
a gravedigger. If he was accused of 
questionable political associations, he 
could be fired. If he talked too much, 
drank too much, deviated from the 
norms of sexual behavior, showed other 
signs of moral turpitude, or held any 
other thoughts and acts in his heart or 
in his past that appeared to a security 
officer, a board, and his chief executive 
as questionable, he could be ‘fired as a 
security risk. 

Secondly, the economy ax cut again, 
this time into the higher total number 
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of employees that was the result of post- 
war foreign policies, including the use 
of arms in Korea. Civil and military 
budgets felt the relentless push for sav- 
ings. Reduction in force again haunted 
the sleep of civil servants. 

Thirdly, the new administration set 
up a new category of the civil service to 
include confidential and policy-making 
positions. This was a substitute for 
the use of excepted positions to allow 
executives to hire their own choices for 
positions where they wanted loyalty to 
persons and policies. To the- career 
civil servant, however, it meant that he 
could probably never reach a confiden- 
tial or policy-making position without 
losing his tenure in a career. Philip 
Young, chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, gave this rea- 
soning for the new category: 


[It is] a much needed clarification of the 
proper limitations of the civil service, giv- 
ing agency heads the discretion that is ab- 
solutely necessary for good administration. 
Policy jobs should never be in the career 
service, and the career man should not be 
asked to develop, express, defend—and in- 
evitably stake his working future on—a 
partisan political viewpoint... . We have 
limited to persons in the competitive serv- 
ice the legal protection against summary 
removal .. If an agency head is given, 
for sound administrative reasons, complete 
freedom to make appointmerts to certain 
positions, he should have exactly the same 
freedom to make removals from these po- 
sitions Hereafter anyone who chooses to 
leave the competitive service to take an 
excepted position will do so with the clear 
understanding that he 1s getting out of the 
career stream * 


Fourthly, the winds of attack upon 
individual civil servants for alleged sins 
of past commission did not abate under 
the Republicans. Members of Con- 


4From a speech, August 20, 1953, to the 
Denver Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration, reported in ASPA 
News Letter, November 1953. 


gress who subscribed to this practice 
continued in the course they had de- 
veloped over the years since 1938. 

More was added when the Jenner 
committee of the Senate held televised 
hearings in which a summary of an 
FBI file concerning suspected espionage 
in the past was made public by the At- 
torney General, and in which the Di- 
rector of the FBI testified in support of 
partisan testimony. This appeared to 
mean, at least at the time, that in the 
future the opposition party would have 
to run against what was in the secret 
files about personnel. 

What could a civil servant think? 
He was doomed to fear. If his every 
act had to be analyzed to make sure 
that it could not be used against him 
for partisan gain, he was hardly a free 
man. His first concern had to be to 
stay out of the files! 

This is no time, then, to ask the civil 
servant if he values efficiency above re- 
sponsiveness. He has been responsive 
by demand and bedamned ever since 
1946. Partisan administration has 
smothered him. . 

Far from being a threat of dominant 
bureaucracy, executive officials since 
World War II have been watched so 
closely, have been so sought out for 
past deeds, that they are timid if not 
frightened. This has been no period 
for civil servants to take initiative in 
any direction, including the direction of 
more efficiency that might mean less re- 
sponsiveness. The best policy now for 
civil servants is to be as inconspicuous 
as possible. 


PusLIC REACTION TO RESPONSIVE- 
NESS AND EFFICIENCY 


Citizens, nevertheless, still have rea- 
son to ask whether responsiveness or 
efficiency or both guide public servants. 
For citizens can see that government 
enters more and ‘more into all our af- 
fairs, that it becomes larger through the 
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years regardless of which parties are in 
power, that it becomes more and more 
remote- from daily scrutiny by ordinary 


- citizens because it is more and more 


technical and varied. For the period 
1900-49, as Solomon Fabricant found, 
total employment in the United States 
increased about 120 per cent; govern- 
ment employment increased 500 per 
cent. In 1900 one out of twenty-four 
workers was on a government payroll; 
in 1949, one out of eight.’ i 

Then how do we judge the efficiency 
of such technical operations as those 
performed by so many bureaucrats to- 
day? Does the Air Force have enough 
planes? Should we build more aircraft 
carriers for the Navy? Does the Army 
have the most advanced guided mis- 
siles? Who knows? Is the Treasury’s 
handling of the interest rate on govern- 
ment bonds wise? Has Interior pro- 
tected the public interest in its reclama- 
tion policy? .Should Agriculture sup- 
port prices at 90 or 100 per cent of 
parity or not at all? Is the cost of liv- 
ing index used by the Department of 
Labor ‘based upon appropriate items? 
Does the Federal Trade Commission 
really protect us against false advertis- 
ing of cures for disease? Do the budget 
and other staffs that were set up to get 
more efficiency really achieve it? Or 
do they think up forms, questions, and 
procedures that are more ritual than 
economical? Who knows? A few mem- 
bers of Congress who specialize can 
evaluate critically the executive per- 
formance in their fields. Some pressure 
group officials know the answers in some 
of the fields of government’s incessant 
activity. 

How can the rest of us Judge when 
we do not know much about what gov- 


5 Solomon Fabricant. assisted by Robert E 
Lipsey, The Trend of Government Activity in 
the United States Since 1900 (New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1952), 
pp. 13-14. 


ernment does? The answer is that we 
are more and more dependent upon the 
responsiveness of executive officials to 
public desires and needs. And if we 
get the most for our tax dollar, we are 
also dependent upon public officials to 
be as efficient as they can without fail- 
ing to be responsive. For I take it that 
we Americans still prefer responsiveness 
to efficiency. We want government to 
do what we need and want it to do. 
We count the cost second. 


Tue ABIDING CONFLICT 


There is an inevitable, a deep and 
abiding conflict between efficiency and 
responsiveness. Human nature is waste- 
ful. Efficiency is the antithesis of waste- 
fulness. Yet human nature enters all or- 
ganized endeavor and government most 
of all in a representative republic. 

The purpose of government in a 
democratic society is to serve human 
beings as efficiently as possible without 
denying responsiveness to human needs 
and desires. 

We see this in many of the programs 
of government. Maximum efficiency in 
a farm program, for example, assuming 
that we do not want farmers simply to 
go bankrupt, might well be to purchase 
surplus acreage and convert it to hunt- 
ing grounds. City people are now in a 
majority and millions of them seem to 
share a primordial, nostalgic urge to slay 
wild beasts. They do this at great 
trouble and expense. Charge them a 
fee for hunting on the new public do- 
main and it is conceivable that they 
would pay back the purchase price with 
interest. The trouble with this solu- 
tion is that many farmers want to con- ` 
tinue to live on their own farms, and 
the rest of us agree to support their 
way of life as a good thing for the na- 
tion.‘ 

Or take military administration. We 
go to great pains to provide the utmost 
safety and comfort for individuals. We 
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emphasize the saving of life and limb 
and giving the boys good, warm clothing 
and shelter so far as possible. 
ettes and Coca-Cola are as much a part 
of supply as ammunition. We, could 
save much money if we stripped fight- 
ing to its essentials and applied the 
standards of strict efficiency in military 
and many other government programs. 
So long as we remain human, in our cul- 
ture, and retain democratic control of 
public affairs, we never will. 


\ 
PUBLIC OVERSIGHT OF THE 
PUBLIC SERVANT 


To assure responsiveness public serv- 
ants must be watched at all levels of 
their hierarchy. They are. Some would 
argue that they are so closely watched 
that they can never devote themselves 
to the efficiency that is also a part of 
their work. 

At the top they are subject to peri- 
odic election. Below the top they are 
subject to the leadership of those who 
are elected, in so far as decisions and 
actions come to the attention of or 
originate with political leaders. The 
interests of contentious parties are al- 
ways in mind whenever political execu- 
tives work. Unpopular decisions are 
avoided if possible, and if they have to 
be made in the public interest, they are 
made only after searching for all other 
ways that might serve the purpose and 
also hold or gain votes. If anyone 
doubts the power of periodic elections, 
let him watch intimately a sophisticated 
political executive (not a disinterested 
novice who was appointed for other 
skills than politics). Voters are Very 
Important People to politicians. 

At all levels civil servants are watched, 
as others in this journal discuss at more 
length, by the courts, by the legislature, 
by staff units, by interest groups, and 
by citizens’ organizations. We need add 
only that they are also watched by a 
free press, which is often a hostile, press. 


Cigar- 


Tn this sense the press is not merely the 
metropolitan dailies and the wire serv- 
ices. It is also hundreds of trade jour- 
nals that keep an eye on the officials 
who handle the small matters of most 
interest to their readers. 

The same thing is true of pressure 
groups. For every imposing national 
association, there are hundreds of small 
specialized groups that watch over the 
shoulders of chiefs of small sections and 
even of individual bureaucrats who work 
on matters of their concern. We may 
hear more about the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Medical Association, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the Farmers’ 
Union, the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, but in their own fields and 
reporting through their own trade press 
the small interest groups are always 
busy too. Watch manufacturers and as- 
semblers of imported Swiss watch parts 
fight for the ear of the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee. California nut grow- 
ers oppose imports, but candy makers 
and bakers like Mediterranean almonds, 
and the public servants who hear from 
both factions are those who recommend 
tariffs on nuts. The industrial consum- 
ers of fats and oils keep a vigilant eye 
upon officials who have anything to say 
about the sensitive web of lard, butter, 
and cottonseed, soybean, coconut, and 
palm oils. 

It is important to conceive of over- 
sight of the executive as something that 
has to occur in depth, for many deci- 
sions are made by executive officials lo- 
cated low in the echelons and far from 
the headquarters Oversight of the 
President and heads of departments is 
not enough. 


INESCAPABLE HUMAN NATURE 


In the end, however, to get the desir- 
able responsiveness of public executive 
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agents combined with maximum effi- 
ciency, we are dependent upon the hu- 
man beings within the public service. 
There is no substitute for human na- 
ture, and no way to escape it. If the 
public servants at all levels, both ci- 
vilian and military, recognize their duty 
to both responsiveness and efficiency, 
we are safe from obeisance to a bu- 
reaucracy that puts ‘efficiency first. 

Our concern as a nation should be to 
keep the bureaucracy filled with the 
kind of human beings who want to be 
responsive as well as efficient. A chemi- 
cal engineer in charge of water purifica- 
tion should have the ingrained attitude 
of responsiveness just as a commanding 
general should have it. The engineer 
can protect lives perhaps more efficiently 
with some foul tasting chemical, but he 
should not even want to. 

The ways of securing and maintaining 
bureaucrats who are responsive and effi- 
cient are familiar to most of us. They 
include an open door for the qualified 
to enter public service, entrance by 
competitive examination, supervision to 
keep public servants aware of the re- 


sponsibilities of public service, job se-, 


curity so that public servants will not 
have to compromise their integrity, a 
chance to rise to relatively high posi- 
tions, and administration that will give 
them high morale. Also essential is a 
public attitude that will allow a public 
servant to feel that he is a respected 
member of society. Indeed perhaps the 
greatest threat to the nation from wan- 
ton accusations of disloyalty is that a 
public attitude of suspicion toward pub- 
lic service will develop. If this hap- 
pens, good people will not enter and 
those who are already in it will feel 
ashamed of their vocation. 

If we are dependent upon human na- 
ture for responsiveness and efficiency, 
we need, of course, to examine traits of 
personality and attitude, as well as 
traits of technical competence, to admit 


people to the bureaucracy and to meas- 
ure them while in service. I have often 
thought that we need a layman’s cata- 
logue of personality types so- that we 
could sum up a person quickly by plac- 
ing him in one of the categories that all 
of us recognize as common. (Think 
what a saving of time this would mean 
in writing letters of recommendation! 
“Mr. Smith is Type 325. Sincerely 
yours.”) - 


Types TO Avom 


For the public service, where we want 
personality types who will practice re- 
sponsiveness as efficiently as possible, I 
suggest as a beginning the following to 
avoid: 


The Adept Dodger 


This type is always busy somewhere 
else when the mistake is made, or he 
creates a new flurry to draw attention 
from the mistake. In the lower ranks 
he is a policeman who was having a 
drink in his favorite saloon when the 
drugstore down the street was hijacked; 
then to provide an excuse he starts a 
fight in the saloon so that he can re- 
port that he was busy restoring order. 
In the higher ranks he is a general 
whose armies suffer defeat, whose in- 
telligence system appears to be incom- 
petent, but who covers his failure by 
bold proposals to start a bigger war and 
thus diverts attention so that he can re- 
main a hero. All occupants of this 
category are skilled in publicity. 


The Hearty Greeter 


This fellow is all responsiveness to 
the influential and no efficiency at all. 
He spends his time making contacts. 
Anyone who might be in a position to 
help him or to criticize him gets the 
big hello, the effusive greeting, hearty 
laughtet, and intimate address. At the 
top, he favors the Mayflower Hotel, 
especially for lunch, which he never 
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eats alone. In the lower ranks, he never 
fails to remind a citizen when he has 
done a favor for him; he uses the tele- 
phone a lot to “keep in touch”; and he 
does his best to get to his boss and his 
Congressman with praise for them and 
affable fiction about how well he is do- 
ing his own job. He is more concerned 
with his own position, of course, than 
in responding to public need and desire. 
Efficiency? It’s another joke. The fel- 
lows will be glad to hear about that one. 


The Man Who Hates People 


In the public service this type will al- 
ways denounce citizens before he serves 
them. He thinks of the sins of people 
who, let us say, litter up public places 
before accepting the fact that Ameri- 
cans are fantastic litterers and that it 
is government’s job to clean up after 
them. If he is a policeman, he de- 
nounces as criminals children who act 
like children, but illicitly. It never oc- 
curs to him to suggest that boys throw 
green apples at a harmless target in- 
stead of at Mrs. O’Leary’s cow. He 
prefers to make arrests. 


The Prothonotarial Keeper of Inflexible 
Rules 


This one is dangerous. He thinks 
frst of regulations and he always knows 
what they are. When democratic re- 
sponsiveness is called for, he can always 
cite a rule and will insist that it remain 
unbent. He is, at heart, the cartoon fig- 
ure of the notary or clerk, the prothono- 
tary pure. It is more important to him 
that the rules are obeyed in the old 
folks’ home than that the old folks are 
comfortable and happy. He will order 
a soldier who has just been through 
combat to court martial for taking 
cameras from the conquered foe, if the 
rule is against taking cameras. As a tax 
collector he will treat a poor widow who 
cannot pay exactly the same as a rich 
man who refuses to pay, for the rule 


says that all who fail to pay shall be 
prosecuted. This man’s veins are filled 
with ink, his spirit with statutes. 

In a democratic society where every- 
one is an individual and rules must be 
flexed within reason to fit individual 
cases, this type is a too common threat 
and always difficult to defeat, because 
he has the rule on his side and can al- 
ways give a good reason behind the 
tule. He still appears in too many 
places. Unfortunately, he often deals 
with citizens who have no influence with 
higher-ups and therefore cannot evade 
him. He is a sinister threat to respon- 
siveness in all bureaucracies in all lands. 


The Man Who Never Questions a Client 


This category is for all those who con- 
ceive of their jobs as doing without 
question whatever a client wants. They 
lead not, neither do they push. They 
ape the views of the publics with which 
they deal, never questioning, never ex- 
plaining. Here you find a county agent 
who never thinks for himself, finds all 
his answers in the opinions of his farm- 
ers, no matter whether the farmers are 
wise or misinformed, and discredits the 
material sent to him from headquarters 
if it does not conform to what his farm- 
ers already think. Here also you find 
any Secretary of the Treasury who be- 
lieves that all bankers are well informed, 
wise, and the best and only possible ad- 
visers the government could have on in- 
terest rates. 


The Damn Fool 


This category is so broad, of course, 
that it is impossible to describe it com- 
prehensively in a journal of limited 
space. It includes the quartermaster 
who sends nothing but turkey up front 
to feed the boys, on the theory that if 
they like turkey for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas they will be lifted infinitely 
in their spirits if they have turkey 
every day. It includes the school ad- 
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ministrator who runs for cover because 
he receives one disapproving letter when 
there may be a thousand clients who 
approve but who do not write letters. 
The federal department head who re- 
treats when attacked without reason by 
a single member of Congress is also in 
this category. So is the executive who 
refuses to look ahead or meet the pres- 
ent but assumes that he may always 
just rely upon the past, until he is 
caught short by inevitable change. So 
is the staff aide who shows no discrimi- 
nation in what should be brought to the 
attention of his boss, and the subordi- 
nate who unintentionally fails to show 
his boss the significance of an action 
about to be taken. This little list can 
grow almost indefinitely. The trouble 
with the damn fool is that he cannot be 
trusted to recognize when and how to 
be either responsive or efficient. 


TOWARD RESPONSIVENESS AND 
EFFICIENCY 


All these personality types should be 
kept out of public service, and if they 
slip in through some loophole of the en- 
trance examination, they should be dis- 
missed when discovered. Fortunately, 
they do not dominate our public service. 
On the contrary, in the main we are 
blessed with public servants of a very 


different sort. But for the perfect com- 
bination of responsiveness with efficiency 
all public servants should be at oppo- 
site poles from the unfortunate crea- 


tures who live within the categories’ 


listed above. 


We can get them if we are careful in f 


our selection. We can keep them if we 
treat them right. We have not been 
treating them right in the federal serv- 
ice since 1946. Instead, we have singled 
them out from the rest of society to sus- 
pect them of disloyalty until they prove 
their innocence. We have tormented 
them with fears of anonymous denuncia- 
tion and costly preparation of evidence 
for hearings. Personnel actions may 
easily require legal counsel! We have 
made public servants live in fear of the 
files. They can hardly be either re- 
sponsive or efficient when they must be 
afraid to do anything at all 

It was never the safest course in any 
bureaucracy to stick one’s neck out: 
under recent circumstances it is the 
height of folly. But we need public 
servants who will stick their necks out 
both for responsiveness and for effi- 
ciency. God help us if we leave our 
public service to the prothonotarial 
keeper of inflexible rules. He is the 
best equipped to survive under a regime 
of threat, for he seldom if ever makes 
a mistake. 


James L. McCamy, Ph.D., Madison, Wisconsin, is professor of polstical science at 
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The Recruitment and Training of Bureaucrats 
in the United States 


By WALLACE S. SAYRE 


HERE is a wide gap between the 

established patterns of recruitment 
and training of civil servants in the 
United States and the actual composi- 
tion and organization of the bureauc- 
racies. The doctrine and practices of 
the civil service personnel systems are 
designed, in large part, to deal with a 
kind of bureaucracy which no longer 
exists. 

Certain characteristics of the bureauc- 
racy in the United States determine the 
metes and bounds within which its re- 
cruitment and training ought to be con- 
ducted. To the extent that the civil 
service personnel systems, in their re- 
cruitment and training procedures, fail 
to take these characteristics of the bu- 
reaucracy ‘into account, the formal per- 
sonnel systems become mere ritual and 
red tape. 

The controlling characteristics of the 
bureaucracy in the United States most 
closely related to its recruitment and 
training are that it is (1) highly-fed- 
eralized, (2) highly decentralized within 
the federalized jurisdictions, (3) highly 
specialized in its training and its work, 
(4) highly fragmented in its loyalties, 
and (5) in our society, neither a first- 
choice career nor an exclusive career. 
In short, the American bureaucracy 
taken as a whole is markedly pluralistic 
in its organization and composition; it 
is diverse in its attachments and ‘its 
loyalties; and, for many of its mem- 
bers, it provides an episode rather than 
a career. 


A Bureaucracy HIGHLY FEDERALIZED 


The federal character of the Ameri- 
can bureaucracy can hardly be exag- 
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gerated. In terms of recruitment and 
training procedures there is almost no 
connective tissue between the members 
of the national bureaucracy and the 


forty-eight state bureaucracies, between ` 


a particular state government bureauc- 
racy and the hundreds of city, county, 
village, and town bureaucracies within 
the state. There may be, in some states, 
the umbrella of a state civil service 
statute over all these separate bureauc- 
racies, seeming to establish an integra- 
tion of all the civil servants in the 
state under uniform general rules. But 
the integration ig formal rather than 
real, and it does not touch the most 
significant aspects of the civil servant’s 
work and life. 

There is, for example, very little cir- 
culation between these bureaucracies by 
way of transfer or promotion. The 
bureaucratic career ladder rarely spans 
the gulfs between the hundreds of sepa- 
rate governmental jurisdictions. The 
rules and statutes, indeed, usually attach 
penalties to or prohibitions against 
circulation—such as local residence re- 
quirements, promotion barriers, cumber- 
some transfer procedures, the loss of 
pension and retirement benefits. The 
rules are set heavily against circulation, 
a fact which is emphasized not only by 
the presence of these barriers*but also 
by the absence of personnel procedures 
to overcome them. To these conditions, 
adverse to mobility between bureau- 
cracies, must be added a stronger version 
of the seemingly universal habit of 
organized groups to prefer promotion 
from within rather than the recruitment 
of “new blood” at the intermediate 
and higher levels. A bureaucrat from 
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another governmental jurisdiction is as 
much “a stranger” to a civil service 
group as is a nonbureaucrat. 

These narrow, compartmentalized 
worlds of the bureaucrats in the United 
States provide an interesting contrast to 
the career ladders of the politicians, who 
may realistically aspire to move upward 
from city or county posts to state and 
national offices. The barriers to move- 
ment between the bureaucracies are in 
sharp contrast, also, to the mobility 
which characterizes most nongovern- 
mental careers in the United States. 


Hicury DECENTRALIZED 


Within a particular governmental ju- 
risdiction the typical bureaucrat in the 
United States is less a member of an 
integrated city, county, state, or na- 
tional government bureaucracy: than he 
is a member of an organization called 
an agency, a department, or a bureau. 
While there will be some circulation of 
membership between these organizations 
(especially for a few categories of bu- 
reaucrats in the national government), 
the strongest identifications throughout 
a bureaucratic career are likely to be 
with a particular organizational unit of 
the executive branch. 

To a considerable extent this frag- 
mentation of the bureaucracy finds ex- 
pression in statutory provisions for 
separate personnel systems, including 
separate systems of recruitment, tenure, 
compensation, and retirement. Even 
where the decentralization is not em- 
phasized by statutory differences, it is 
deeply imbedded in personnel rules and 
practices. The result is that the condi- 
tions of membership in the bureaucracy 
vary widely within a particular govern- 
ment. 


HIGHLY SPECIALIZED 


The bureaucracies in the United 
States mirror a specialized society. The 
bureaucrat thinks of himself, and tends 


to be regarded by others, as a lawyer, 
a doctor, an engineer, a physicist, an 
economist, a forester, an agricultural 
scientist, a welder, or a bricklayer. His 
status and his behavior are associated 
with his specialization as much as, or 
frequently more than, it is with the 
“civil service.” Those occupations in 
which specialization is least pronounced 
(or least recognized) are exceptions to 
this generalization, but all signs seem to 
indicate that the trend toward greater 
specialization is continuing upward 
rather than declining. 

Specialization in the ranks of the bu- 
reaucracies is accompanied by increased 
professionalization of large groups in 
the bureaucracies. That is, corporate 
attachments are developed with other 
persons of like training and interests, 
across the jurisdictional and organiza- 
tional lines of the bureaucracies. An 
economist, for example, identifies him- 
self and his career with other economists, 
inside and outside the bureaucracies. 
This is true, in large part, of all those 
within the bureaucracies who are mem- 
bers of the established and organized 
professions and similar groups of spe- 
cialists. The fraternity of profession in 
the United States is stronger than the 
fraternity of bureaucracy. 


LINKED TO CLIENTELE GROUPS 


Particular bureaucracies have strong 
alliances with the organizations repre- 
senting the clientele served by. these 
bureaucracies. Thus, the several bu- 
reaucracies within the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are more closely 
identified with the national farm or- 
ganizations than with the other parts of 
the national government bureaucracy. 
Similarly, the bureaucracy in the Vet- 
erans Administration is closely related 
to the veterans’ organizations. Similar 
clientele relationships are to be found 
also at the state and local government 
levels. ` 
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These links with clientele groups are 
a significant characteristic of the Ameri- 
can bureaucracy. They emphasize its 
pluralistic loyalties as well as its diverse 
sources of recruitment and training. 


Not A EIRST-CHOICE CAREER 


The civil service in the United States 
provides for many of its members not a 
career but a strategic rung on a non- 
governmental career ladder. Many civil 
servants find that the public service of- 
fers, either at tne beginning or at an 
intermediate stage of their careers, a 
kind of experience or training for a few 
years which promises to accelerate or 
ensure their subsequent advancement in 
a private profession or occupation. This 
seems to be especially true among 
lawyers, accountants, engineers, archi- 
tects, doctors of medicine, teachers and 
professors, and young women, but it is 
a widespread practice among many 
other occupational groups. 

The civil service in the United States 
is unusual in the extent of this steady 
flow into and out of the public service. 
As one of the most distinctive features 
of the American bureaucracy, this cross- 
flow presents problems to the personnel 
managers but net benefits to a demo- 
cratic society. 

_ Although the number of young Ameri- 
cans who decide upon the public service 
as a first-choice career has apparently 
increased significantly during this gen- 
eration, the bureaucracy remains on the 
whole a second-choice occupation. This 
condition is especially emphasized in a 
period of full employment. 

Many elements enter into making the 
civil service a poor competitor for talent 
in the United States labor market. A 
long tradition that the public service 
does not offer satisfactory careers ac- 
counts for much of the problem, since 
this tradition is translated into low 
prestige. Compensation levels in the 
public service are not usually favorable 


in comparison with other opportunities 
for talent. And the invasion of privacy 
which is recurrently: the lot of the civil 
servant in the United States detracts 
further from its attraction for those 
who have other choices for their careers. 


RECRUITMENT METHODS 


The recruitment of the civil service 
in the United States has not adjusted 
its premises and its practices to these 
important characteristics of the Ameri- 
can bureaucracy. Instead, the civil 
service personnel systems have been 
preoccupied with the preservation of 
their own traditional orthodoxy: uni- 
formity of method in recruitment, the 
frustration of patronage aspirations on 
the part of the politicians, and the main- 
tenance of meticulous objectivity to- 
ward the candidates for the public serv- 
ice. The result is that if a civil service 
candidate of 1890 could somehow be- 
come again a candidate in 1954 he 
would be more at home with the process 
than he would in any other aspect of 
contemporary American life. 

The American bureaucracies, charac- 


terized by their fragmentation and va- 


riety, are recruited by formal personnel 
procedures which are singularly uni- 
form It is true that the actual recruit- 
ing process may in some instances be 
quite different, and in fewer instances 
the formal process may itself display 
innovations intended to recognize the 
variety of the bureaucracy. But, on the 
whole, recruitment is typically accom- 
plished by (1) an official announcement 
that an examination will soon be given 
for a particular type of position and 
that applicants with certain specified 
qualifications may take the examination, 
(2) an examination (usually including a 
written test and often no other test) 
which is held on a specified date, and 
(3) the construction of a list of eligibles, 
ranked competitively, from which the 
names of candidates ranking highest are 
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then certified to agencies for appoint- 
ment. This procedure represents a 
valiant effort to impose a rigid uni- 
formity upon a civil service which stead- 
ily grows more specialized and differ- 
entiated in its composition. 

It is possible, although not probable, 
that the civil service personnel systems 
in the United States could have success- 
fully imposed such a uniformity upon 
the recruitment process if their leader- 
ship had been bold enough, a half 
century ago, to adopt the British idea 
of three or four levels of general civil 
service examinations, each geared closely 
to a level of the educational system. 
This choice (if, indeed, it were ever a 
real choice) has long since been for- 
feited, at least as a general solution. 
Necessity would now seem to require 
the development of a system of recruit- 
ment which accepts the variety and 
fragmentation of the civil services as 
demanding a corresponding variety in 
the methods of recruitment. The past 
three decades have seen substantial in- 
stances of recognition of this necessity 
the most notable being the practices de- 
veloped by the Tennessee Valley Au-. 
thority. But the main structure of 
the formal recruitment system remains 
largely unchanged. Alongside this for-+ 
mal procedure there has meanwhile 
grown up a counterpart system, informal 
and unpublicized, through which -the 
governmental agencies recruit a con- 
siderable part of their staffs, observing 
the etiquette of the civil service rules 
while recruiting more nearly after the 
pattern of private employers. Other 
agencies have found it desirable to build 
their recruitment systems upon close 
relationships with special parts of the 
educational system (for example, the 
public schools withthe teachers colleges, 
the forestry services with the schools 
of forestry). 

The past decade has also seen a sus- 
tained effort to persuade the United 


States Civil Service Commission to dele- 
gate recruitment authority and responsi- 
bility to the executive agencies. This 
has now been agreed upon as a policy, 
and important initial delegations have 
been made. The actual operation of 
the new system—its advantages and its 
limitations—has not yet emerged into 
public view. i 


Tue FALLACY OF SURPLUS CANDIDATES 


A major (although perhaps inarticu- 
late) premise underlying civil service 
recruitment methods in the United 
States is that there are in the labor 
market many more qualified candidates 
for the public service than there are 
jobs. It is this premise which supports 
the structure of recruitment practice, 
ranging from the minimum publicity of 
forthcoming examinations through all 
the intricate procedural steps between 
candidacy and appointment. 

This premise of a surplus of highly 
qualified candidates, all of them eager 
and persevering in their determination 
to enter the public service, is obviously 
unrealistic in a full employment econ- 
omy. It is difficult to understand how 
the premise ever became imbedded in 
civil service recruitment doctrine in the 
United States, especially since it has 
never been valid here except in a few 
situations on limited occasions in our 
history. Perhaps the premise had its 
origin in the excess of patronage ap- 
plicants over available patronage jobs. 
If so, the fallacy lies in the equation 
of marginally qualified (or unqualified) 
patronage seekers with highly qualified 
career aspirants for the public service. 
The premise also perhaps gained acci- 
dental but temporary support from the 
depression decade of the 1930’s, when a 
deficit in private employment oppor- 
tunities coincided with the attractions of 
meaningful careers in an expanding and 
dynamic government. 
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Whatever its origins, it is clear that 
the premise is not a realistic one for 
the recruitment problems of the public 


service, as a whole and most of the time, 


in the United States: A more realistic 
premise would be that civil service re- 
cruitment processes must be shaped to 
meet the problems of a scarcity of highly 
qualified candidates for the public serv- 
ice, in a competitive labor market where 
the public service is rarely the most 
favored employer. Such a premise 
would require drastic revision of es- 
tablished civil service recruitment prac- 
tices. 


An ENDURANCE CONTEST 


Civil service recruitment processes 
now represent an endurance contest for 
the candidate. With few exceptions, the 
candidate for the public service, no 
matter how highly qualified, is con- 
fronted with barriers of delay and uncer- 
tainties from the moment he decides to 
become a candidate. In fact, his diffi- 
culties begin earlier, for he cannot easily 
obtain the facts upon which to decide 
whether he should become a candidate. 

As an entrant in an endurance contest, 


_ the candidate for a civil service position 
~ needs to possess certain qualities if he 


is to emerge as a winner: he needs to 
have time to spare, patience to comply 
with a long series of procedural require- 
ments (lengthy application forms, tests 
to be taken at fixed times at not always 
convenient locations, additional forms as 
he nears the end of the procedure, in- 
vestigations with further questionnaires), 
and an absence of alternative oppor- 
tunities. The most highly qualified 
candidates usually have alternative op- 


‘portunities which cost less in time and 


in loss of personal dignity. 

In this endurance contest, accord- 
ingly, the mortality rate is probably 
much higher among the highly qualified 
candidates, who abandon the process, 


than among those less qualified entrants 
who have a scarcity of choice in the 
labor market. But the loss to the public 
service is probably still greater because 
of the number of highly qualified pros- 
pects who, coolly appraising the civil 
service recruitment process, decline to 
become candidates at all. 

This characteristic of the recruitment 
process no doubt has its roots in the 
traditional safeguards against patronage 
influences as well as in the premise that 
there is always a surplus of highly 
qualified candidates so anxious to enter ' 
the public service that no barriers of 
time or inconvenience will discourage 
them. It is further explained by the 
desire to follow a procedure which will 
provide elaborate evidence of equitable 
treatment of all candidates, a, require- 
ment which increases the formality and 
impersonality: of the recruitment process, 
reducing much of it to unreal and un- 
convincing quantitative measurement of 
each candidate’s qualifications. These 
explanations, however, do not improve 
the status of public service recruitment 
in a labor market where other employers 
use more realistic and less cumbersome 
methods. 


TRAINING 


There is no coherent theory of train- 
ing for the public service in the United 
States, nor has there been developed any 
widely accepted concept of training civil 
servants after their initial appointment. 
Training was not among the concerns of 
the original civil service statutes, and it 
has not yet won statutory recognition 
except in rare instances and in limited 
form. The fact that recruitment of the 
civil service has been developed sepa- 
rately and in forms unrelated to the 
educational system has erected a high 
barrier against any broad or systematic 
program of training for the public serv- 
ice. A further consequence has been the 
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inhibitions against assigning high priority 
to training programs as a responsibility 
of civil service personnel agencies. 
Training for the public service in the 
United States is a by-product of the 
training developed for nongovernmental 
occupations and professions, the notable 
exception to this rule being the teaching 
profession. Several small and specialized 
areas provide additional significant ex- 
ceptions: public administration, city 
management, forestry, public health, 
and, to some degree, the foreign service. 
The main body of public servants, how- 
ever, is recruited in an employment 
market whose members have been 
trained for and have acquired their 
initial experience in private occupations. 
The training of civil servants in the 
United. States, therefore, reflects the 
specialization and variety of American 
occupational life. Neither the national 
bureaucracies nor the state and munici- 
pal bureaucracies are the product of any 
uniform pattern of training and experi- 
ence; instead, they each are built upon 
elements which civil service recruitment 


methods can extract from the prevailing 
market of talents in the local or national 
area of competition. 

Within the past three decades there 
has been a steady growth of efforts to 
provide systematic training within the 
civil service. The national government 
especially has developed such programs, 
mainly through the work of particular 
agencies concerned with the in-service 
training of specialized groups of their 
own employees. These training pro- 
grams, ranging from brief orientation 
courses for new employees to intensive 
seminars for executives and senior spe- 
cialists, were accelerated in their de- 
velopment by the personnel needs of the 
wartime agencies, and the value of such 
programs to the agericies has been con- 
firmed by postwar experience. Some 
states and a few cities have developed 
similar, although hardly comparable, 
programs of in-service training. By 
and large, however, in-service training 
remains a peripheral rather than a cen- 
tral emphasis of civil service personnel 
administration. 
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Security of Tenure—Career or Sinecure? 


By O. GLENN STAHL * 


O the financier, security means a 

fiscal investment; to the interna- 
tional affairs expert, it means military 
or political protection against an enemy; 
to the custodian of secret documents, 
it means a strong safe and guarding 
against spies; to the psychologist, it 
means peace of mind and a kind of 
ability to know where one stands; to 
the social welfare specialist, it means 
insurance against economic misfortune; 
and to the civil servant, it means assur- 
ance that continuation of his employ- 
ment will not rest on his politics or on 
other prejudicial considerations unre- 
lated to his efficiency or to good ad- 
ministration. 

At first blush these appear to be 
widely varying uses of the same term. 
Actually, there is a common denomina- 
tor. There is a concept of stability, of 
inviolability, of protection, of insurance 
that runs through all these meanings. 

In fact, this inherent, pervasive mean- 
ing of security is universal; for the quest 
for security is found in all stages and 
walks of life. Is it not being sought by 
the primitive hunter, stalking game and 
storing provisions? by the entrepreneur, 
inaugurating and consolidating a new 
enterprise? by employee unions, seek- 
ing an annual wage or stability of em- 
ployment? by big business, promoting 
diversity of markets and adequate vol- 
ume to assure continuity? by a nation, 
“egislating in behalf of the aged, war 
veterans, and the physically handi- 
capped, or negotiating for international 
understanding and mutual aid, or train- 


* The opinions expressed in this article are 
the author’s and do not necessarily reflect the 
official view of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, with which he is connected. 
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ing a military force? by the politician, 
“mending his fences”? by the worker, 
probing the work plans and intentions 
of his boss? 

The desite to be sure, to be pro- 
tected, to find equanimity, to fulfill 
one’s desires—in short, to be secure— 
is not the peculiar malaise of those who 
work for public authorities and draw 
their income from tax revenues. It is 
a basic human instinct so to organize 
one’s life as to reduce to a minimum 
the conflicts, the stresses, the risks, the 
uncertainties that create threats or do 
harm to our mental, spiritual, or physi- 
cal welfare. Indeed, we continually 
strive to organize ourselves so that life 
contributes positively to these needs. 
The only difference between the civil 
servant and the businessman in this 
respect is his standard of values—the 
goals he sets for himself and therefore 
the method necessary to achieve them. 
Both seek security in one form or an- 
other. 

Security of tenure in the publi¢ serv- 
ice must be viewed in the context of this 
universal quest for security. If we nar- 
row our application of the term to em- 
ployment, the problem of security in the 
public service is seen to differ from that 
in private industry only in the need to 
deal with the peculiar threats to se- 
curity in governmental organizations— 
principally the danger of making em- 
ployment contingent upon factors other 
than the performance of the worker. 

Meeting this danger was precisely the 
aim of the “security of tenure” espoused 
by the early civil service reformers and 
implied in the tradition of “merit sys- 
tem” laws. Its counterparts in private 
employment are such practices as an un- * 
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derstanding betweer. worker and owner 
in small organizations; closed shop or 
union shop clauses in union contracts; 
other negotiated agreements between 
management and labor; or even the so- 
cial pressure on employers (especially 
in smaller communities) against capri- 
cious “firings.” Its counterparts in gen- 
eral economic affairs are found in price 
supports on agricultural products, in the 
“fair rate of return” concept for public 
utility regulation, in various tax ex- 
emptions or adjustments geared to cor- 
porate health, and, anomalously, both 
in protective tariffs and in reciprocal 
trade agreements. 


THe NATUR? oF TENURE 


Before discussing the effects of se- 
curity of tenure in modern bureaucracy, 
it is well to review briefly what the so- 
called tenure provisions are like in the 
public service. A fair picture may be 
obtained by examining the federal situa- 
tion, some of the larger and older state 
merit systems, and the teacher tenure 
laws. 


A. Federal tenure 


The emphasis in the federal merit 
system is much heavier on the selection 
process than on the dismissal process. 
The only provision of the federal Civil 
Service Act of January 16, 1883 relat- 
ing to removals is the following injunc- 
tion: 


that no person in the public service is . . . 
under any obligations to contribute to any 
political fund, or to render any political 
service, and that he will not be removed or 
` otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so.t 


More detailed but still very broad is the 
basic removal provision of the Lloyd- 
La Follette Act of 1912, which limits 
removals to -causes that “promote the 


122 U. S. Stat. 403, $ 2. 
, 25 U. S. Code 652, August 24, 1912, as 
amended by Public Law 623, 80th Congress. 


efficiency of the -service” and requires 
reasons given in writing. 

Executive Order 9830 and the Civil 
Service Regulations both stipulate a 
positive requirement that federal agen- 
cies 


shall remove, demote, or reassign to an- 
other position any employee in the com- 
petitive service whose conduct or capacity 
is such that his removal, demotion, or re- 
assignment will promote the efficiency of 
the service.? 


The regulation on removals goes on to 
require special notice of reasons and 
consideration of the employee’s reply, 
as well as the following: 


Discrimination shall not be exercised in 
removals, suspensions or demotions because 
of an employee’s religious opinions or af- 
filiations, or because of his marital status 
or race, except as may be required by law 
because of his political opinions or affilia- 
tions * 


The United States courts have, with 
minor exceptions, sustained the au- 
thority of the executive branch to re- 
move career civil servants without’ ju- 
dicial review. 

Apart from the details of removal 
procedure and the stronger protection 
afforded veterans in the way of special 
appeal rights to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the foregoing constitute the 
essence of tenure provisions in the fed- 
eral civil service. 

Additional light on the federal tenure 
situation is shed by data on removals 
and layoffs, or “reductions in force” 


8 E. O. 9830, February 24, 1947; Civil Serv- 
ice Rules and Regulations, § 9.101(a). 

4§§ 9.102 and 9.101(b) (2). 

ë Veterans’ Preference Act of June 27, 1944, 
58 U. S. Stat 387. This act requires thirty 


-days advance notice of removal to any career 


veteran (except in criminal cases) and gives 
him the right to appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission, which has authority to compel 
corrective action by ae agency if it sustains 
his appeal. 
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the latter are called in the federal serv- 
ice. During the fiscal year, 1953° there 
was an annual turnover of over 27 per 
cent (twenty-seven separations for ev- 
ery hundred persons in average full- 
time employment). Over 1 per cent of 
these separations were discharges for 
cause, and nearly 6 per cent were due 
to layoffs. The remainder were for the 
most part voluntary.” This was a more 
or less typical year. 

_ The discharge and layoff rates for this 
period, as well as the total turnover, 
were substantially higher (almost dou- 
ble) in manufacturing industries, which 
employ larger proportions of blue-collar 
workers. Althouzh additional data does 
not seem to be available, there is every 
reason to believe that the difference (if 
there is any at all) would not be so 
marked between government and pre- 
dominantly white-collar enterprises such 
as banks, utilities, insurance companies, 
and retail stores. 

Any organization in which a fourth to 
a third of its employees change during 
a year and in which 7 per cent are in- 
voluntarily separated is hardly a stag- 
nant one. This experience, along with 
the rather general and flexible provisions 
of federal law and regulation, indicates 
that many of the popular notions about 
the inviolability of the federal civil serv- 
ant’s retention in the government are 
invalid. At the same time, we would 
not advocate emulation of the extra- 
ordinarily high turnover rate in manu- 
facturing industries (50 per cent last 
fiscal year), since it is unquestionably 
the reflection of many economic and 
management. conditions other than eff- 
ciency. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that only a small proportion of the fed- 
eral service is not covered by some 


July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953 , 

T Data supplied by the Employment Statis- 
tics Staff, United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, under the direction of Mr, Calvin Deal. 


merit system. Out of 2,486,600 em- 
ployees on June 30, 1953, there were 
2,130,900 subject to the coverage of the 
competitive service under the Civil Serv- 
ice Act and another 105,300 under spe- 
cial merit systems such as those of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the For- 


- eign Service, the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation; and the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans 
Administration. The great bulk of the 
remaining numbers are in such excepted 
assignments as overseas civilian jobs 
other than the Foreign Service and jobs 
of attorneys (the latter excepted by ap- 
propriation law riders). The “policy- 
determining and confidential” category, 
which is the principal locus of political 
appointment, numbers only in the hun- 
dreds. 


B. State civil service tenure 


Although veterans alone enjoy statu- 
tory appeal rights in the federal serv- 
ice, hearings are commonly provided by 
law for merit system employees in state 
jurisdictions who are threatened with 
dismissal. For example, among five of 
the states that have had strong and 
well-administered merit laws for almost 
as long a time as the federal govern- 
ment—New York, Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin, Hlinois, and California—each 
one has in its basic statute a guarantee 
of a hearing before its civil service com- 
mission or board in the case of re- 
movals. 

The basis for removal, hdwever, is 
usually as broad in the states as it is in 
the federal civil service. The Massa- 
chusetts law carries the usual limitation 
of no removal of a career employee “ex- 
cept for just cause and for reasons spe- 
cifically given him in writing.”® New 
York is somewhat more specific, defin- 
ing the conditions of removal as “in- 


8 General Laws of Massachusetts, c. 31, 
$ 43(a), as amended (1949) 
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competency or misconduct.” ° Tllinois 
has the most general provision, using 
only the phrase “except for cause” in 
its limitation on removal.*®° Wisconsin 
elaborates to the extent of requiring 
“just cause, which shall not be religious 
or political.” = California’s law simply 
provides: “The tenure of every perma- 
nent employee holding a position is dur- 
ing good behavior.” 17 This statute and 
that of Massachusetts are the only ones 
among these five outstanding states that 
use-the word “tenure.” The Massachu- 
setts and New York provisions on re- 
moval extend to counties and cities in 
those states as well as to the respective 
state services. 

It is evident from this significant 
sampling that any difficulty in separat- 
ing inefficient employees from civil serv- 
_ ice jurisdictions is not likely to be due 
to the basic statutes establishing the 
principle of security of tenure for em- 
ployees selected on merit. It is difficult 
to conceive how the laws might have 
been worded more broadly or have left 
more discretion to administrative au- 
thorities and still have provided some 
reasonable assurance that dismissals 
could not take place arbitrarily or for 
prejudicial or capricious reasons. 

It should be borne in mind that only 
nineteen states have genuine state-wide 
merit systems functioning with some de- 
gree of effectiveness, although several 
others have limited or abortive laws on 
the books. All states, of course, have 
certain portions of their services cov- 
ered by the merit principle as required 
by the grant-in-aid provisions of the na- 
tional Social Security Act. As for the 
cities, two-thirds of those with over 

®State of New York, Laws of 1909, c. 15, 
$ 22(2), as amended (1950) 

10 Tllinois Revised . Statutes, c 2444, § 12 
(1951). * 

11 State of Wisconsin, Civil Service Law, 
§ 1624 (1950) 


18 California, Statutes of 1945, c. 123, tit 2, 
pt. 2, c. 8, art. 1, § 19500 


4 


10,000 population have merit systems, 
but only one-third of these cover all 
city employees. Only a small number 
of the 3,000 counties in the nation have 
merit systems. 

Any unfavorable impressions of state 
and local governments and of their em- 
ployees are more likely occasioned by 
the jurisdictions or parts of jurisdictions 
that are not under merit systems rather 
than by those that are. 


C. Teacher tenure 


An area of public service in which 
tenure has asserted itself strongly is in 
the public schools. Over the long road 
to recognition of their occupation as a 
profession, and as protection against fa- 
voritism and patronage, organized teach- 
ers have succeeded in promoting tenure 
laws in most states, many of them be- 
ing very restrictive in the conditions un- 
der which termination of employment 
may occur. 

In 1930 only five states had tenure 
laws of general application and seven 
had state or local laws in limited areas. 
By 1950 there were general state-wide 
tenure laws in thirty-three states, with 
five others having state or local laws of 
limited application. - 

Under most tenure laws a school 
board is required to consider the com- 
petence of teachers very carefully dur- 
ing a probationary period, usually three 
years in length, and to grant tenure 
status only where justified by their per- 
formance. The degree to which this 
probationary scrutiny is conscientiously 
handled by school administrators is the 
degree to which the restrictions on dis- 
missals make sense. Loose entry via 
the probationary process makes a tight 
tenure law an anomaly by protecting 
the incompetent along with the com- 
petent. 

Teacher tenure laws differ from gen- 
eral civil service laws principally in 
that their procedure on dismissal is 
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more specific and usually more restric- 
tive. The most common dismissal pro- 
vision of civil service laws, as we have 
seen, is that the merit employee may 
not be removed without notice or for 
political or religious reasons, and that 
he is entitled to a hearing by the merit 
system agency. The National Educa- 
tion Association states as an essential 
of a good teacher tenure law, not only 
sufficient notice and a right to a hear- 
ing (commonly provided by regulation 
where not by statute so far as general 
public servants are concerned) but also, 
as the really distinguishing feature, “the 
right to appeal from the decision of the 
schoolboard to a tenure board, a higher 
educational authority, or the courts.” 15 

As a former school board member and 
as a citizen dealing with school boards, 
this writer is well aware of the hazards 
of leaving final dismissal authority in 
the hands of local school boards. The 
caliber of school board members in 
many jurisdictions leaves much to be 
desired. However, appeal to a higher 
level in the state school system should 
provide adequate recourse for the ag- 
grieved teacher. Appeal to the courts 
is out of place in the making of such 
essentially administrative decisions as 
those affecting personnel, -and it seems 
to me undesirable for a professional or- 
ganization to be recommending it even 
as an alternative procedure. 

On the whole, however, there is more 
similarity than difference between civil 
service and teacher tenure laws, so that 
for our purpose we probably do not need 
to make a sharp distinction in their ef- 
fects. ` 


THE EFFECTS OF TENURE 


A. On turnover and removal 
As implied by the opening discussion 
in this paper, there is a danger of over- 
18 Teacher Tenure. Discussion Pamphlet 


No. 1. Washington: Nationa] Education As- 
sociation, May. 1950 


emphasis on laws relating to tenure as 
compared with the realities of life. 
Many branches of private employment 
have a tenure system, formal or in- 
formal, of some kind. The point may 
be reinforced by the further observation 
that there are certain common elements 
affecting tenure in all employment that, 
are more important in governing reten- 
tion of employees than any arbitrary 
controls required by law or rule. 


Layoffs 


One of these natural factors affecting 
stability of any employment is the de- 
gree to which there are fluctuations or 
contractions in the activity concerned. 
Layoffs in the manufacturing industry 
are at a higher rate than those in the 
federal civil service, for example, be- 
cause there is a higher proportion of 
blue-collar workers in this branch of 
industry than there is in the govern- 
ment. These craftsmen and laborers 
bear the brunt of industrial production 
shifts and technological changes. 

There is a similar disparity in separa- 
tions due to. layoffs. between the manu- 
facturing industry and white-collar en- 
terprises, such as insurance companies. 
Even within government, there are as 
sharp contrasts between different agen- 
cies or different activities within an 
agency as there are between certain 
kinds of government activity and cer- 
tain kinds of business. 

As a matter of fact, from the view- 
point of one inside the federal civil 
service, the difficulties faced because 
career employees have certain tenure 
rights do not loom nearly as large as 
the problem of instability due to fre- 
quent and significant changes in organi- 
zation and program The years since 
1933 have not been quiet ones, and it 
is doubtful if there was as much nor- 
malcy as was commonly supposed in the 
“roaring” interval between World War 
I and the great depression: ‘The morale- 
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shattering effects of annual budget re- 
views and of appropriation cuts and 
threats of cuts come closer to creating 
administrative chaos than “any other 
characteristic of the governmental proc- 
ess, It is amazing that so many civil 
servants maintain the equanimity that 
they do during the hectic spring and 
early summer of each year. ` 


Dismissals for unsatisfactory perform- 
ance 


A second element of the employment 
situation common to most enterprises 
relates to dismissals for unsatisfactory 
performance or conduct. In practically 
all fields of work it is customary to ex- 
pect summary action in the case of fla- 
grant misconduct, such as drunkenness 
or theft. And this swift and definite 
action is just as likely in a governmen- 
tal jurisdiction under a merit system as 
it is in private organizations or in pub- 
lic units not under a merit law. 

The more usual phenomenon, how- 
ever, is the similarity of action or in- 
action in cases where unsatisfactory 
performance is not dramatic or flagrant. 
There is a natural human reluctance to 
“fire” an employee, no matter what the 
enterprise or the degree of “tenure.” 

General statistics on “firings” in pri- 
vate business are not available, but 
there is every reason to believe that the 
1.1 per cent annual proportion of sepa- 
rations for adverse cause in the fed- 
eral service (20,299 in the fiscal year 
1953) 1 is probably exceeded only in 
certain categories of private employ- 
ment such as manufacturing. Bear in 
mind, too, the more exacting methods of 
initial selection in public service, which 
should reduce expectancy for removal. 

The popular notion that “civil serv- 
ice” rules mitigate seriously against dis- 
missals of the incompetent in the gov- 
ernment is one of the political myths of 


_ It was slightly higher in the calendar year 
1952, numbering 23,606. 


our time. The fact is that, where re- 
movals that should take place do not 
occur, the cause is primarily the same 
as that in business—the natural reluc- 
tance of supervisors and executives to 
take positive and drastic action, espe- 
cially when there may be some dispute 
over its justification. 

Firing is a very distasteful business 
in any organization. Even seasoned ex- 
ecutives, with conspicuous exceptions to 
be sure, shrink from it and try every 
device possible to avoid it. It has been 
the author’s experience that the public 
service has no monopoly on this reluc- 
tance. Such practices as “kicking a 
man upstairs,” “palming off” a poor 
employee to another division, and over- 
looking the faults of a long-time worker 
are quite common in industry. 

Reluctance to fire grows partially from 
unwillingness to hurt people severely for 
what may be easily rationalized as mi- 
nor human failings, and partially from 
unwillingness to face up to the conse- 
quences of drastic action whether it be 
facing a protesting union official, an 
irate Congressman, or the requirements 
of a merit system. 

In summary, the tenure features of 
most merit laws do not account for a 
lower layoff rate or for failure to elimi- 
nate unsatisfactory workers. Layoffs 
vary more as between occupations and 
activities than as between public serv- 
ice and private business as a whole. To 
whatever degree failure to “fire” exists, 
it is no different in government than in 
business and it springs from the same 
causes. 


B. On employee behavior and perform- 
ance : 


In addition to having little effect on 
turnover for overriding causes—such as 
removal for poor performance or reduc- 
tion in appropriations—security of ten- 
ure has far less to do with other alleged 
negative attributes of “bureaucracy” 
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than is commonly supposed. It has 
been widely assumed that protection 
against arbitrary dismissal breeds an 
attitude of indifference, with its at- 
tendant evils of timeserving, stifling of 
initiative, loafing, red tape, and unin- 
quiring conformity. 

This assumption deserves examination 
from two angles. The first is whether 
public employees, as a whole, exemplify 
these negative qualities in actual fact. 
The second is whether such conditions 
and attitudes, to whatever degree they 
do exist (no large organizations are 
without them to at least some minor 
extent), stem from the tenure aspects 
of civil service employment. : 


‘Facts about public employees 


There is not space to include here a 
detailed analysis of the facts on the 
characteristics, behavior, and ability of 
public employees. These facts as far 
as the federal service is concerned may 
be readily gleaned from such docu- 
ments as the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission publication, Facts About 
Government Work and Workers, April 
1952; from the speeches and articles of 
Robert Ramspeck, former chairman of 
the Commission; and from the state- 
ment of the present chairman of the 
Commission, Philip Young, that “the 
people who work for government have 
even greater loyalty, more idealism, a 
stronger desire to get a job done ‘and 
get it well done than employees of pri- 
vate industry.” 15 In fact, wherever 
comparisons are made—as in the case 
cf scientific and professional awards, 
employee suggestion contests, and the 
testimony of prominent businessmen 
who have served in government—the 
public employee comes off best out of 
proportion to his numbers. We not 
only do not need to accept the prevail- 
ing myths that laziness and indifference 


15 “Meet Philip Young,’ Good Government, 
March-April 1953, p. 10. 


are characteristic of public employment; 
we must do more positively to correct 
the erroneous impression about the civil 
service created by yellow journalism 
and political demagoguery. 

Devastating, despairing, and ignorant 
criticism of public servants and of their 
effectiveness is in deadly contradiction 
to our vital need to attract and to hold 
outstanding qualified people in the pub- 
lic service. It has in it the germs of de- 
struction of all government. No more 
subtle method of subversion exists and 
none plays more into the hands of the 
Communists than the recurrent cam- 
paigns of insidious, blanket derogation 
of public employees as a class. Nor is 
the situation helped by periodic forays 
into employee activities by demagogues, 
whether disguised in the name of na- 
tional security or in the name of effi- 
ciency. It is high time that public 
servants were taken off the defensive 
and given recognition for their genuine 
achievements rather than notoriety for 
the misdeeds of a few. There will be 
problems of “bad apples” in every bu- 
reaucratic barrel, but civil servants and 
fair-minded citizens must join hands to 
combat the immoral and senseless mass- 
condemnation approach to the manage- 
ment problems of government These 
problems not only are normal but are 
the same as those for all large organiza- 
tions. 


Tenure and ine ficiency 


There remains the question of whether 
such ineffectiveness as does exist (which 
is less in my judgment in government 
than in private employment) is due to 
the security aspects of civil service sys- 
tems. On this point there are few facts 
to draw upon, so that we must rely more 
heavily on judgment. 

The principal fact that is pertinent 
is this: if it is established that govern- 
ment workers are in truth aż least as 
efficient and enterprising as those in 


s 
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other fields of endeavor, then we are 
more justified in crediting the merit 
system with that result than blaming it 
with the opposite. Furthermore, it goes 
without saying that where security of 
tenure does mot exist—for example, in 
certain state and local jurisdictions— 
we see far more evidence of inefficiency, 


stagnation, and decrepitude than we do - 


under merit systems. . 

The point to be made here is not that 
there is no room for improvement in 
the public service but that the problem 
is a matter of relativity. Personnel and 
management improvement needs are no 
greater in government than they are in 
business, in universities, or in other en- 
terprises; perhaps not as great. We 
should continue ta press for improve- 
ment in the public service above all 
places and to do it in part by positive 
recognition of the virtues of public 
service and public servants. In accepting 
the notion that security of tenure or any 
similar condition of employment breeds 
red tape or “bureaucratic” behavior, we 
are attributing a false charge to a wrong 
cause. Wherever there is bad manage- 
ment to overcome, poor practices to be 
corrected, or weak personnel to be dis- 
posed of, the conditions are more likely 
than not to have developed from hu- 
man or organizational or fiscal frailties 
that are universal in our society and not 
peculiar to public organizations. 


TENURE IN HIGHER Posts 


Tenure in the upper levels of the 
civil service cannot be disposed of in 
the same breath as that among the rank 
and file. Here we have some very spe- 
cial problems. When a career public 
servant reaches higher posts he is more 
likely to-get public attention, to receive 
press notices, to be accepted as an “au- 
thority.” When he works immediately 
under the political heads of his depart- 
ment, these conditions are accentuated 
and take on new meaning. It is dif- 


cult often to disassociate what the career 
man does and what he says from the 
“policy” of his chiefs. However, there 
appears to be general agreement that a 
career service worthy of the name must 
embrace positions of sufficiently high 
level to attract and hold men and 
women of high caliber, persons with the 
intelligence, the education, the imagina- 
tion, and the other personal qualities 
that are essential to dynamic adminis- 
tration. 

Since the opportunity for careers in 
the upper civil service is so much a part 
of the concept of tenure, it is worth 
some attention here. Although consid- 
erable question has been raised about 
the effects of the determination of the 
Eisenhower administration to make a 
clear distinction between career jobs 
and “policy-determining and confiden- 
tial” jobs, not many will quarrel with 
the quantitative results per se. By the 
first of December 1953, less than eight 
hundred and fifty positions had been 
placed in the new Schedule C, exempt 
from the competitive examination and 
tenure provisions of the merit system.7® 
There is undoubtedly disagreement 
among impartial observers over the 
wisdom of exempting certain specific 
jobs, but these are details over which 
reasonable men may be expected to 
differ. The fact is that among the 827 
jobs at that time placed in Schedule C 
only 216 had previously been in the 
competitive service and 176 were new 
jobs, the remainder having already been 
in excepted categories. 


Policy determination as a criterion 


A few observers, however, have ex- 
pressed some doubt about the long- 
range utility of “policy determination” 
as the principal criterion for distinction 
between career and political posts. It 
has been suggested that degree of “pub- 


18 Based on Executive Order 10440, March 
31, 1953 
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lic accountability” may afford a more 
practical concept, even though “policy 
determination” has been the traditional 
demarcation point in the reconciliation 
of the merit system idea with the need 
for responsiveness of the bureaucracy to 
the public will. : 


As the modern bureaucracy has ex- 


panded into new fields and drawn more 
and more upon specialized knowledge in 
the manning of its technical bureaus, it 
is more and more difficult to tell where 
policy leaves off and execution begins. 
The questions will always arise: what 
kind of policy—just that on public 
, issues or also that on methods of ad- 
ministration? What level of policy— 
recommending, final decision-making, or 
something in between? 

Some uses of the word “policy” in 
normal administrative practice would 
embrace the actions of minor employees, 
since decision-making of some order 
goes on at all levels in an organization. 
Coupled with this situation is the mod- 
ern concept of delegation of authority, 
with its pressure, borrowed from the ex- 
perience of private industry, to push 
decision-making as far down the line as 
possible. Does this open the door to 
an ever widening field for excepted jobs 
in our civil services and an ever nar- 
rowing area for the career service? Or 
does it merely show that our timeworn 
distinguishing concept will have to be 
sharpened or revised? 

Interpreting “policy-determining” too 
narrowly would deprive political heads 
of the right to select immediate assist- 
ants and of the tools for control of the 
fact-gathering and law enforcement 
functions of the executive branch, lead- 
ing to the danger of an entrenched bu- 
reaucracy unresponsive to the will of 
the people. Some students of public 
administration have long advocated a 
more generous allotment of exempt jobs 
to be put at the disposal of the heads 
of federal departments in order to avoid 


the onus of political involvement and 
responsibility infiltrating into the top of 
the career staffs.17 : 
Interpreting “policy-determining” too 

broadly, however, can lead us into 
many areas where professional compe- 
tence becomes at least as important as 
political sagacity. This creates the dan- 
ger of adulterating the merit system or 
of requiring higher civil servants to be 
political eunuchs; either having no opin- 
ions or expressing none, which is stulti- 
fying to a good mind. Such a condi- 
tion is not conducive to maintaining the 
kind of capacity, courage, and imagina- 
tion that we need in the upper civil 
service. 


Acts, not agreement, as the test 


In any change in political leadership 
there will always be a few who mis- 
takenly take the views or the alleged 
views of civil servants as the measure 
of their policy-determining responsi- 
bility. The answer to this is to put 
more emphasis on acts, not agreement. 
In fact, new political leadership might 
well encourage career employees to ex- 
press themselves freely without fear of 
reprisal. After all, they may have been 
chafing under their previous leaders and 
may be bubbling over with ideas for 
reform. 

There is ample authority to dismiss 
people who fail to implement policy de- 
cisions, whether for lack of sympathy 
or for incompetence. No subordinate 
can be expected always to “agree” with 
his bosses. And good bosses want and 
expect honest disagreement. Civil serv- 
ants in particular have been in the 
habit of carrying out laws which in some 
instances they may find distasteful. If 
they can apply laws they object to, 
they can be expected to carry out the 
policies of the political heads of their 


17For example, see Paul Appleby’s com- 
ments in Big Democracy (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1945), p. 148. 
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departments, even if they object to 
those policies. Should there be evidence 
of failure in this regard, the remedy lies 
in removal of the individual for insub- 
ordination, not placement of his job in 
the political category. 

Actually the policy differences be- 
tween political leaders in the quasi- 
legislative decisions necessary to carry 
out most laws are often no greater be- 
tween men of different parties than they 
are between men of the same party. 
There is some exaggeration in the clas- 
sic commentary on the British civil 
servants that they serve a series of po- 
litical ministers “with equal fidelity and 
equal contempt.” But in this country 
there is more fidelity involved than is 

“commonly recognized by the general 
public or by new political leaders.”® 


Mobility for career executives 


A problem subsidiary to this general 
-issue is that of reconciliation of the 
career concept for higher civil service 
posts with the desirability of matching 
personalities and so placing career men 
in juxtaposition to political heads as to 
facilitate happy personal relationships. 


18 The following comments on the British 
situation by Sir Ernest Gowers, one of Brit- 
ain’s distinguished career civil servants, are 
illuminating. 

If a civil servant “thinks that a proposal by 
his Minister is misconceived, it is his duty to 
-say so, and why. But if he is overruled ıt is 
his duty to devise workable means of carry- 
ing it out, and he may find a craftsman’s 
pleasure in doing so 

“Nor are civil servants often tried in this 
way. 

“The few issues on which party feeling runs 
high assume at election time an importance 
altogether disproportionate to their bulk in 
the administrative routine which is the daily 
task of the civil servant Of the multitude of 
decisions that have to be taken every day in 
every department, the vast majority would be 
decided the same way whatever party was 
in power "—Government Standard (American 
Federation of Government Employees, Wash- 
ington, D C), October 16, 1953, p. 3 


The solution to this in the federal gov- 
ernment seems to me to lie in greater 
mobility of executives in the career 
service. This might well be achieved 
by borrowing some features of ‘the sys- 
tem used in assigning, compensating, 
and advancing military officers. If men 
now in the three or four highest civil 
service grades did not have their rank 
and status so tied down to an individual 
assignment and if it were part of the 
pattern for them to be moved about 
from one executive position to another 
from time to time without loss of rank, 
it would not only provide the govern- 
ment with broader-gauged executives 
and reduce the risks currently involved 
in movement from agency to agency, 
but would also provide the machinery 
that would facilitate reshuffling of ex- 
ecutives where necessary at times of 
change in administration. Such a plan 
would obviously entail some kind of 
pool or corps concept. Career people 
above a certain level would be placed 
in a special category automatically, or 
selectively as the result of meeting cer- 
tain criteria as to training and personal 
qualifications. They would be compen- 
sated on the basis of rank rather than 
current duties, available for reassign- 
meni where needed, and protected from 
loss of job or status under the vicissi- 
tudes of program or organization and 
under changes in political leadership.*® 

This is not the place to elaborate on 
the details, but the idea has interesting 
possibilities in providing a way to pre- 
serve tenure at high levels and yet make 
available to agency heads a more flexi- 
ble means of utilization of career-execu- 
tive manpower. 


19 See, for example, the plans proposed in 
John J. Corson, Executives for the Federal 
Service (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952), pp. 78-85; and G. Lyle Belsley, 
Federal Personnel Management and the Tran- 
sition (Chicago’ Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, 1953), pp 36-45, 
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CoNCLUSION 


If there are some basic observations 
to be gleaned from this paper, they are 
probably these: 

1. Security is a condition sought after 
not only in all employment but in all 
aspects of life. 

2. The tenure features implicit in 
merit systems in the public service are 
not so overprotective and restrictive as 
is popularly assumed. 

3. Teacher tenure may be viewed as 
overprotective only to the extent that it 
promotes judicial review of what should 
be purely administrative determinations. 

4. Turnover in the public service is 
affected more by the nature of the work 
and the fluctuations in appropriation, 
organization, and program than by ten- 
ure. 

5. Removal of inefficient employees 
in the public service takes place at a 
reasonable rate but is affected by natu- 
ral, human reluctance to “fire,” just as 
in private employment. 

6. Popular notions that deprecate pub- 
lic employees are not based on fact. 
Poor performance on the part of some 
cannot ordinarily be traced to security 
of tenure under merit systems but is 
more likely to be found outside merit 
system coverage. 

7. The problems and deficiencies of 
the public service are basically no dif- 
ferent from those in the management of 
all enterprise—public or private—and 
they are certainly no worse, if as bad. 

8. Tenure in higher civil service posts 
should not be treated too lightly for the 
long-range good of public administra- 
tion, but some easing of the problem of 
balancing career service requisites in 
the federal government with political re- 
sponsibility would be provided by the 
“executive pool” idea, which also has 
several other virtues to recommend it as 
a forward step in government manage- 
ment. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR IMPROVEMENT 


A few additional points deserve at- 
tention in closing. 

1. The public service at all levels 
could be improved and the strains on 
and doubts about merit system tenure 
greatly relieved if there were a stricter 
use of the probationary period in initial 
employment. This is the point where 


“reluctance to fire” should be most ab- 


horred. It is the continuation of in- 
competency beyond the trial period that 
makes it harder and harder as time goes 
on for an administrator to bring him- 
self to the unhappy effort of dismissal 
of an inefficient subordinate. 

2. Criteria for removal of the genu- 
inely incompetent would be clearer if 
there were less emphasis on so-called 
ratings of performance and more on re- 
quiring a certain minimum productivity 


- and quality of work, commonly referred 


to as performance standards. The com- 
parison of man to man bred by the rat- 
ing concept (both in government and in 
industry) has probably led to more evil 
than good. Good management would 
be better fostered by examination of 
work goals and more research on opti- 
mum productivity. 

3. Perhaps the most important ele- 
ment in assuring good administration, 
apart from initial selection of able peo- 
ple, is the climate of the management 
itself. Lack of a good program for se- 
lecting and training supervisors, absence 
of interest by top management in pro- 
gressive methods and in adequate staff 
services, overcentralization of authority, 
lack of concern with human relations, 
just plain incompetent top management 
-—these are more likely to produce in- 
difference and “bureaucratic” behavior 
on the part of employees of any organi- 
zation than is any overdeveloped sense 
of security created by tenure. In fact, 
such conditions cause poor administra- 
tion precisely because they contribute 
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to employee insecurity, using the term 
in the psychological sense. 

With increasing consciousness in gov- 
ernment that there is a body of knowl- 
edge and a set of aptitudes and skills 
that contribute-to good management, 
we need have no fears for the future of 
public administration. The dangers to 
maintaining an efficient and responsible 


bureaucracy will lie in acceptance of 
quack nostrums or glib panaceas and 
in misguided attacks on the career con- - 
cept cloaked under the guise of foster- 
ing efficiency or democracy. The vision 
of the founders of our merit systems 
has proved to be practical; their con- 
cept of the career public servant is still 
sound. 
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Administrative Law and Bureaucracy 
By MarsHaLL E. Drwockx 


HE relationship we are about to 


consider deals with matters of high. 


policy arising on the borderline between 
business and government, and as such 
it deserves to be treated as objectively 
and as realistically as possible. Ad- 
ministrative law, now a large and im- 
Dortant field of study, is best known 
for its concern with problems of public 
zontrol, such as the regulation of labor 
relations or of electrical utilities. When 
the subject of public control arises in 
any discussion, the two questions that 
most frequently appear are, first, 
whether to control at all and, second, 
whether to control primarily through 
administrative tribunals or through the 
regular courts of law. Further, those 
who oppose control at all or the method 
of achieving it frequently use the word 
“bureaucracy?” as a term of general 
condemnation.* 

This double usage of the term bu- 
reaucracy makes it a difficult theme to 
deal with in the present context, for if 
we were to consider public control as a 
policy, the discussion would be endless. 


1 The relation between administrative law 
and bureaucracy has frequently been com- 
mented on, but never, so far as I know, has 
it been consistently developed. According to 
James M. Landis in his book, The Adminis- 
trative Process (New Haven, 1938, p. 4), to 
the English mind, the term administrative law 
“bespeaks bureaucracy.” More intemperately, 
J O Boyd, in an article entitled “The Court 
System Contrasted with the Bureau System” 
(5 Iowa Bar Rev. 25, 28-29 [1938-39]), has 
seid that “government by bureaucracies has 
all of the weaknesses of autocracy and few of 
its advantages Continued growth of bu- 
reaucracy will mean the doom of democracy, 
tke destruction of all progress, the complete 
bankruptcy of free government, and eventu- 
ally will lead to fascism or some form of to- 
talitarianism.” 
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Because of this practical limitation, 
therefore, and because bureaucracy is 
more often associated with method 
rather than with policy, the present 
discussion will be confined largely to 
method rather than to the substance of 
controversial policies. To me, bureauc- 
racy, in the popular sense, means a 
formal, rule-ridden procedure which in- 
terferes with managerial freedoms and 
individual initiative. The question, 
therefore, is whether administrative 
law, which protects as well as regulates, 
necessarily has a seriously deleterious 
effect on the efficiency of administra- 
tion, the accomplishment of social pur- 
poses, and the safeguarding and recon- 
ciliation of conflicting interests. But 
even when so narrowed, the question is 
much too vast to be dealt with briefly; 
hence we shall do well if we merely 
open it up and focus on some of the 
issues involved. 


Broan AND Narrow VIEWS 


In attempting to clarify our thinking 
in this controversial field, the first point 
to catch hold of is that administrative 
law, both historically and currently 
viewed, is more than the public cdn- 
trol of important segments of the 
economy. Administrative law is con- 
cerned with individual rights as well as 
with public duties, with the nonregula- 
tory programs of government as well as 
the regulatory, and with departments 
and bureaus as well as with regulatory 
commissions. Administrative law re- 
lates to the executive-administrative 
branch of government as a whole, where 
95 per cent of government’s civilian 
personnel is employed and where the 
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citizen makes most of his firsthand: con- 
tacts with government. 

Administrative law is that body of 
decisions, rules, and regulations emanat- 
ing from all three branches of govern- 
ment and from the Constitution itself 
and dealing with the powers and or- 
ganization of the executive-administra- 
tive services of government, the pro- 
cedural rules to be followed; and the 
rights and duties of the individual in 
his official dealings with these public 
agencies. 

The administrative tribunals (the so- 
called fourth branch) are important, to 
be sure, principally because so much of 
public control legislation is vested in 
them, but it is all too easy to overem- 
phasize their importance in relation to 
the whole of governmental administra- 
tion. These regulatory tribunals are 
found at both the federal and the state 
levels and frequently they deal with 
concurrent problems, such as public 
utilities or industrial relations. The 
Hoover Commission reported in 1949 
that for the federal government alone 
there were nine major commissions, em- 
ploying about 12,000 persons, and cost- 
ing some fifty-seven million dollars an- 
nually; further, these agencies in the 
fourth branch of government deal with 
a vast segment of the national economy, 
including labor, transportation, commu- 
nications, electrical power, securities, 
and trade practices. But if anyone is 
inclined to think that these nine major 
regulatory commissions constitute the 
bulk of the problem, as far as adminis- 
trative law is concerned, he need only 
look at the Final Report of the At- 
torney Generals Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedure (1941) to learn 
that the regular departments of govern- 
ment annually dispense far more “‘ad- 
ministrative justice” than all the ad- 
ministrative tribunals combined. Ex- 
amples are the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in the Department of the 


Treasury, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in the Department of Agriculture, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in the 
Department of Commerce, the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 


‘sions in the Department of Labor, the 


Bureau of Management in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, or the Passport 
Division in the Department of State. 

All of these programs have certain 
things in common: their administrators 
are empowered to adjudicate in indi- 
vidual cases; they exercise the dele- 
gated power to legislate by rules and 
regulations; and they have varying de- 
grees of power to review their own pri- 
mary determinations or to have them 
considered by courts of law. These, 
then, are three of the chief reasons why 
the relationship here being considered 
has come to occupy the importance in 
the public mind that it now enjoys. 


Administrators help make law 


The executive-administrative agencies 
of government not only execute the law, 
they also help to make it, which is an 
additional reason for the importance of 
administrative law and the complaint 
against bureaucracy in this area. Ad- © 
ministrators help to make the law when 
they advise interest groups and legisla- 
tures, when they draft bills for consid- 
eration by the legislature, when they de- 
termine policies needed to give effect to 
major policies determined by the legis- 
lature, when they issue rules and estab- 
lish standards that must be followed 
quite as much as the statutes them- 
selves, when they promulgate policies 
and give meaning to ambiguous words 
in the process of applying general laws 
to specific situations, when they formu- 
late procedural rules and review pro- 
cedures that may be as important as 
the substantive provisions themselves, 
and when they hold hearings, either 
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formal or informal, and hand down de- ` 


cisions that are binding unless upset by 
the courts. So regarded—and this has 
long been true in both the United States 
and Great Britain—more law, quantita- 
tively speaking, is made by the adminis- 
trative branch than by the legislatures 
and the courts combined. 

There are, then, three good reasons 
why bureaucracy has rapidly surged to 
the forefront of men’s consideration in 
the area we are discussing: first, gov- 
ernment is now active in many fields, 
and this complexity is mirrored in pub- 
lic organization and in budgets; second, 
the growth of administrative tribunals 
has been rapid since the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created in 1887; 
and third, administrative action often 
impinges upon the other two branches, 
requiring a redefinition of function that 
disturbs the traditional. 


TEE UNDERLYING PARADOX 


Much of the complaint against bu- 
reaucracy is due to a failure to differ- 
entiate clearly between the control and 
the protective aspects of administrative 
law, because, as has already been said, 
while administrative law attempts to 
safeguard and promote the public in- 
terest through control procedures when 
monopoly, situations of social conflict, 
or similar issues are involved, it also 
protects the individual in his substan- 
tive and procedural rights in his deal- 
ings with the government. Hence the 
paradox: if we attack all of administra- 
tive law on the ground that it is burden- 
somely bureaucratic, when we seek to 
curtail government’s activities in our 


own group interest, we risk the danger. 


of weakening the protection of indi- 
vidual rights. Under modern condi- 
tions, administrative agencies no less 
than the courts must be relied upon for 
both public control and the safeguard- 
ing of individual rights. 

A close look at administrative law 


shows that the three large areas which 
the citizen is especially concerned with 
are the powers, the procedures, and the 
protections that operate when adminis- 
trative agencies touch private interests. 


The powers stem from constitutional 


provisions, legislative statutes, the rules 
made by administrative agencies and 
having legal effect, the decisions of these 
agencies having legal force, and court 
decisions relating to the whole of this 
matter. The procedures are the rules 
that must be followed either because 
the Constitution, a legislative statute, 
the precedents of the courts, or the de- 
cisions of the administrative agencies 
require it. Procedures also include the 
practices that are customary in the 
agency, even though no rules require 
them; actually such nonformalized pro- 
ceedings are more numerous than the 
formal rules, constituting a safeguard 
against red tape and formalism. Fi- 
nally, the protections are the provisions 
of constitutions, statutes, decided cases, 
or the rules of the agencies themselves 
that guarantee the citizen due process 
of law, a hearing in eminent domain pro- 
ceedings, and the like, plus the remedies 
provided by the courts to afford the 
citizen legal relief. These remedies are 
the means by which a case gets into 
court or before a higher reviewing au- 
thority of administration or before the 
administrative agency itself, in order to 
secure relief when an individual’s rights 
are invaded. 

If we were to clear away the paradox 
and think clearly about what is in- 
volved in each of these three areas of 
citizen interest, it seems obvious that 
we should have to invent a term more 
descriptive than the catchall, bureauc- 
racy. 


Powers 


When the effect of extended power is 
to limit the freedom of groups and to 
threaten their financial or other sub- 
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stantive interests, the resulting dissatis- 
faction is vented not only against the 
policy itself but also against the symbol 
which is the vehicle for the policy. And 
hence without necessarily attempting to 
deceive the public, the tactic of those 
who resist new authority is to belittle 
„the instrument as the visible embodi- 
ment of the obnoxious policy. Simi- 
larly, when individuals and groups sup- 
port an attempted extension of power, 
because they believe that either they 
personally or the country as a whole 
will benefit in consequence thereof, 
they attach a favorable connotation to 
the symbol which they hope will ad- 
vance the interests they wish to further. 
Thus the same person may regard the 
same symbol as “good” or “bad” ac- 
cording to the effect it has on his in- 
terests. 


Procedure 

Considerations respecting administra- 
tive procedure are a little more compli- 
cated but no less realistic and bitterly 
fought over. The paradox is this: to 


make a procedure more complicated and, 


rule-ridden will doubtless create more 
red tape and slow down the particular 
administrative process; this is mani- 
festly bad if one opposes bureaucracy 
on general principle, but it is not neces- 
sarily bad, or at least is not thought to 
be bad as a temporary expedient, if the 
effect is also to pull some of the teeth 
from a law that is adversely affecting 
one’s interest. Hence, under the guise 
of remolding administrative procedure 
in order to bring it more nearly in line 
with that of courts of law, there some- 
times lurks a desire actually to increase 
red tape and bureaucracy in order to 
derive some immediate benefit there- 
from. Red tape and bureaucracy may 
be and often are violently objected to 
in political polemic but. they are none- 
theless often consciously or uncon- 
sciously favored in significant areas of 


public control in the expectation that 
dissatisfaction with the administrative 
process may eventually undermine re- 
spect for and confidence in a particular 
policy that an agency is attempting to 
administer but which is opposed by a 
certain interest or group. Hence the 
paradox: bureaucracy in the sense of 
red tape, cumbersomeness, and delay is 
actually encouraged in some instances 
because that tactic is considered one of 
the surest ways of preventing certain 
policies from becoming law. In other 
words, those who talk most loudly about 
the evils of bureaucracy sometimes find 
themselves encouraging the very thing 
they claim most heartily to dislike. 


Protections 


About the third area of our investiga- 
tion—the legal remedies available to the 
citizen—much has been written but 
little need be said here to point up the 
issues of public policy involved in the 
relation of bureaucracy and administra- 
tive law. No one with democratic in- 
clinations will doubt that, consistent 
with safeguarding the reciprocal inter- 
ests of society itself, individual rights 
should be surrounded with all possible 
safeguards for justice and equal treat- 
ment. Our American form of govern- 
ment is rightly praised because through 
written provision and by court decision 
it does this so well. Over against this 
socially desirable objective, however, 
stands the fact that long-drawn-out 
legal proceedings, often involving large 
expenditures of time and money, them- 
selves contribute to this thing the pub- 
lic calls bureaucracy, namely, pro- 
tracted, highly legalized, formal pro- 
ceedings. Whether it be a public 
utility case starting with a state regu- 
latory commission, being heard over a 
period of many months and involving 
issues that may bring the case to the 
state and federal courts and even to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, or 
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whether it be a labor case starting with 
a hearing before a hearing officer, in- 
volving the taking of evidence, later 
proceeding to a national board sitting 
very much like a court of law, and 
eventually for final decision continuing 
through the hierarchy of courts already 
mentioned, the inescapable fact is that 
all the trappings of bureaucracy are 
present. There is hierarchy, profes- 
sionalization, specialization, the recruit- 
ment of skilled personnel, a plethora of 
complicated rules and procedures, and 
protracted administrative and legal pro- 
ceedings in which only the initiated of 
the legal fraternity can hope to have a 
chance of succeeding. 

But what is the alternative? Surely 
not arbitrary action. This suggests 
that bureaucracy (meaning in this con- 
nection, formalized procedures) may be 
a price we may have to pay over an ex- 
tended period of time for the safeguard- 
ing of group and individual interests. 
Under such circumstances the construc- 
tive policy would seem to be to improve 
internal procedures by humanizing and 
accelerating them, not by creating an 
atmosphere in which the opposite set of 
conditions will prevail. 


THE BALANCING oF INTERESTS 


In all three types of situation, there- 
fore—in the struggle over power and 
its limits, in the rules of procedure de- 
vised to assure fairness, and in the 
remedies provided the citizen and his 
interest group to secure the full protec- 
tion of substantive rights—there is in- 
evitably: involved a balancing of inter- 
ests and requirements. In one set of 
scales private interest is weighed against 
the public interest. In another, suffi- 
cient procedural thoroughness and de- 
corum to assure the individual his just 
deserts must be set against the need for 
administrative dispatch, lest the whole 


machinery of government break down 
of its own weight or stagger to a virtual 
halt. 

Only by such a balancing of interests, 
moreover, does it seem possible to ac- 
complish the things free governments 
are intent on doing. If governments 
did not regulate, some other method of 
settling conflicting interests and keep- 
ing special privilege in check would 
have to be substituted—-for example, to 
deal with public utility enterprises. 
The alternatives are not numerous and 
they are surrounded with difficulties 
that to most people make them less ac- 
ceptable than regulation, with all its 
faults. One alternative is arbitrary ac- 
tion, which is not to be considered. 
Another is to allow power groups to 
hold sway without hindrance, but this 
would prove as objectionable, judged 
by experience, as too much arbitrary 
power on the part of government. Still 
a third possibility is to vest the power 
formerly exercised by voluntary asso- 
ciations in the government itself, substi- 
tuting public management for private 
management; but in addition to objec- 
tions so well known as to require no 
repetition, this course would still fur- 
ther add to the bureaucratic difficulties 
of government and effect the opposite 
of the formula we are seeking. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that 
there are areas of public policy in which 
major regulation seems to be the only 
method compatible with our democratic 
notions of government and of political 
economy. Hence there is no escaping 
the problem of trying to mitigate the 
difficulties inherent in the regulatory 
approach. 

That much can be done along this 
line is hardly to be doubted. Experi- 
ence shows, for example, that most of 
the proceedings before administrative 
agencies, where opposing interests are 
weighed and decided, may be and are 
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in fact disposed of through informal 
proceedings rather than through formal 
ones, thus reducing the bureaucratic 
factors inherent in the administrative 
process.? Informal proceedings econo- 
mize time, create an atmosphere of 
compromise, and save the money of 
governments and of individuals. Were 
it not for the fact that nine-tenths of 
all problems coming before public agen- 
cies can be disposed of by this infor- 
mal method, with equal satisfaction to 
the private interests concerned, the 
machinery of government would al- 
most certainly break down and our 
whole society would become so bureau- 
cratized as to approach a state of rigor 
mortis. 

To paraphrase the words of Walter 
Gellhorn in his Johns Hopkins lectures, 
the only hope of making major regula- 
tion work and of avoiding an excess of 
bureaucracy is to assure a cheap and 
speedy forum through informal adminis- 
trative proceedings to those whose cir- 
cumstances and immediate needs might 
be ill-served by extensive litigation of 
the traditional type.* If the members 
of the legal profession were to insist 
upon formal proceedings in every case, 
thinking perhaps that this would in- 
crease their collective employment op- 
portunities, the unwanted consequence 
might well be the breakdown of regu- 
lation and the substitution of large 
draughts of public ownership. 


~ 


MANAGERIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


It will also take a great deal of for- 
bearance and understanding on the part 
of the legal profession if the adminis- 


2 On this interesting and important subject, 
see Kenneth Culp Davis, Administrative Law 
(St. Paul, Minn., 1951), pp. 178-83, or At- 
torney General’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Procedure, Final Report (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1941), 
Chap. Hf. 

3 Walter Gellhorn, Federal Administrative 
Proceedings (Baltimore, 1941), p. 14. 


trative process is to be kept intact in- 
stead of being cut up into little pieces 
and rendered ineffectual. This issue is 
at the heart of the proposal that regu- 
latory tribunals be deprived of all so- 
called administrative functions and that 
their role be confined to hearing and . 
deciding cases. Here the analogy to 
courts of Jaw on the one hand and to 
the operation of routine government de- 
partments on the other is almost cer- 
tainly wrong. 

Dean Landis has grasped this con- 
structive concept of what the adminis- 
trative process ought to accomplish in 
major areas of regulation such as utili- 
ties, securities, and labor relations. 
The administrative process, says Landis, 
is not simply an extension of executive 
power. It is more. It is the grant of 
all that full ambit of authority needed 
to plan, to promote, and to police— 
it is a rounded, statesmanlike view.* 
Whether all administrative tribunals are 
actually succeeding in doing all the 
things that Dean Landis says they 
ought to do is, of course, an open ques- 
tion, and this subject urgently needs 
study. But that such tribunals should 
try to take a statesmanlike view of 
their functions seems clear beyond a 
doubt, and also that they are more 
likely to succeed if their functions are 


. integrated rather than dispersed. 


Gellhorn reminds us that procedural 
forms are not fetishes, they are merely 
means to an end; that no matter how 
embroidered the procedure may become, 
“qualified administrators must remain 
the very heart of the administrative 
process.”5 Only as lawyers learn to 
respect the special skills of administra- 
tors, he concludes, is the administrative 
process likely to improve, for then the 
responsibility for producing results will 
be placed where it belongs. It is re- 
freshing to hear a lawyer say: 

4Landis, op. cit, p. 15. 

5 Gellhorn, op. cit, p 65. 


ai 
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There is no reason to suppose that public 
acministration through official agencies is 
incapable of developing professional tradi- 
tions end standards comparable to those 
developed by public administration through 
the courts.® 


The main reason so many cases be- 
fore administrative agencies can be set- 
tled by informal proceedings instead of 
by formal hearing is that administra- 
tors are steeped in their subject matter 
and often develop a kind of sixth sense 
enabling them to go to the heart of mat- 
ters with speed and expertness. 

What has been said about the need of 
due attention to managerial considera- 
tions in the administrative process ap- 
plies equally to the forbearance and un- 
derstanding that regulators should exer- 
cise in their dealings with the regulated. 
If more were known about considera- 
tions of public policy and the require- 
ments of good administration in the 
various areas of public control where 
major regulation is involved, it would 
be possible to draw a firmer line of 
demarcation between what public au- 
thority should and should not interfere 
with in the internal management of 


concerns being regulated. All too often - 


the pragmatic test is overlooked and 
regulation is judged by its extensive- 
ness and its weight rather than by its 
practical results for public interest and 
public policy. As regulatory agencies 
become old and bureaucratized, we 
shall do well to remember the pragmatic 
test advanced by Gellhorn: “New agen- 
cies have been created or old ones ex- 
panded not to satisfy an abstract gov- 
ernmental theory, but to cope with 
problems of recognized public con- 
cern,” 7 

In the last analysis, much depends 
on whether administration is heavy- 
handed and burdensomely bureaucratic 


€ Ibid, p. 75. 
7Ibid, p. 5. 


or whether it is flexible and imaginative. 
Conditions of size and complexity cre- 
ate the conditions in which bureaucracy 
in its objectionable guises is likely to 
be found. On the other hand, if those _ 
who are responsible for administrative 
policy are sufficiently aware of these 
dangers and do enough to counteract 
them, administration can be kept demo- 
cratic and responsive. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


With these considerations in mind, a 
wary eye should be focused on the de- 
velopments of recent years when acts 
of so-called administrative procedure 
have been widely adopted in federal 
and state governments. The warnings 
found in the concluding chapter of 
Ferrel Heady’s study of state experi- 
ence should be noted. Statutes, says 
Heady, can set minimum standards 
which must be observed, thus making 
a kind of negative contribution to the 
improvement of regulatory procedure; 
nevertheless, legislation cannot provide 
a positive incentive for continual im- 
provement in procedure. Such incen- 
tive must come from agency initiative, 
aided by advice and encouragement 
from the outside.® 

This is good counsel. As we have 
seen, it is the procedural requirements 
of administrative law that give rise to 
the greatest dangers of bureaucratiza- 
tion. If we are to solve the dilemma of 
making democratic administration suffi- 
ciently effective to satisfy public aspira- 
tion and at the same time reasonably 
free from red tape, formalized pro- 
cedure, costliness, and delay—all asso- 
ciated with bureaucracy in the public 
mind—we must either prevent the legal 
profession from dominating the admin- 


8 Ferrel Heady, Administrative Procedure 
Legislation in the States (Ann Arbor, 1952), 
p. 120. 
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istrative process or educate it to a bet- ministration and the higher ranges of 
ter understanding of what is involved public policy. The latter seems the 
in the workaday aspects of practical ad- more worthwhile effort. 
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University, the University of Chicago, and the University of California (Los Angeles). 
He is the author of Business and Government, Public Administration (with Gladys Ogden 
Dimock), and several other books relating to government and the economy. 


Lessons from Recent European Experience 


By Tavror Cote 


INCE the outbreak of World War 

If American influences have been 
felt in the organization and functioning 
of the bureaucracies of European states. 
Some of these influences have been the 
results of efforts of American officials 
abroad, notably those stationed in the 
occupied countries; others have come 
from American research and writing in 
the field of public personnel adminis- 
tration which have become better known 
abroad through the postwar visitation 
and educational programs sponsored by 
public and private agencies in the 
United States; and still others have 
been a by-product of the joint experi- 


ences in international agencies in which” 


the United States has been represented. 
At the same time developments in Eu- 
ropean countries have been given seri- 
ous attention in the United States. It 
is these developments,, confined to the 
experiences of Britain, Western Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, with which 
this paper will deal. 

By way of definition, we shall speak 
of bureaucracy as the whole body of 
civil servants and other public em- 
ployees of a government and shall as- 
sume that a fully developed bureauc- 
racy possesses certain known functional 
and behavioral characteristics. In this 
connection European literature presents 
some of the same definitions and char- 
acterizations as are found in writing in 
the United States. The term '‘“bureauc- 
racy” often carries with it in Britain 
the invidious connotations which are 
associated with it in much of the Ameri- 
can literature. Whether in Harold 


15ee Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Gov- 
ernment and Democracy (New York, 1950), 
Chap, M. 


Laski’s reference to it as a “system of 
government, the control of which is so 
completely in the hands of officials that 


_their power jeopardizes the liberty of 


ordinary citizens,’ or Lord Hewart’s 
conception of it as administrative law- 
lessness, or J. Ramsay Muir’s empha- 
sis upon “uncontrolled officialism,’ bu- 
reaucracy in Britain has often signified 
either services inefficiently performed, 
or not performed at all, or performed in 
such a way as to endanger individual 
liberties. Though bureaucracy has car- 
ried similar connotations in other Eu- 
ropean states,’ different parentage can 
also be claimed for the term on the 
Continent. Max Weber’s analysis of 
Bureaukratie furnished a conceptual 
approach which has had wide influence 
not alone in Germany. Indeed, Weber 
has been credited with being “the foun- 
der of the systematic study of bureauc- 
racy.” The International Political Sci- 
ence Association introduced its three- 
day session on bureaucracy in Paris 
during the summer of 1953 with discus- 
sions of Max Weber and Robert Michels 
which would have been approved by 
those responsible for the selection and 
ordering of the materials in the Ameri- 
can compilation, Reader in Bureauc- 
racy? Burocrazia, a monthly journal 
in Italy devoted to a study of problems 
of public employment in Italy and 
abroad, refers to the “reform of the bu- 
reaucracy” in the sense of the reform 


2 Walter Sharp, The French Civil Service: 
Bureaucracy in Transition (New York, 1931), 
‘Chap XIV. 

8 Edited by Robert K. Merton et al. (Glen- 
coe, Ill, 1952). The proceedings of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association meeting 
will be published in English and French edi- 
tions early in 1954, 
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of the administration. In short, any 
examination of the European literature 
on bureaucracy must be done with an 
eye to the semantic difficulties. 


European and American differences 


Mention should also be made of cer- 
tain differences between the European 
and American bureaucracies, for these 
have considerable bearing on the “rele- 
vancy of foreign experience.” * In the 
first place political patronage is still 
much more limited in Europe than in 
the United States. The requirements 
of the Pendleton Act that examinations 
be “practical in their character” have 
been broadly interpreted in the United 
States in recent years, but there is less 
emphasis upon the general cultural ex- 
amination than in Britain. The Euro- 
pean conception of the public service 
as a distinctive career gives the bu- 
‘reaucracies a more closed character than 
in the United States.’ The tie-up be- 
tween the educational institutions and 
the public services, evidenced in the re- 
quirements for entry into these services, 
is much closer in Europe than in the 
United States. Furthermore the maxi- 
mum age limit for entry into the public 
service in Europe is normally lower 
than in this country. Such differences, 
when considered in the light of their 
historical explanations, cannot be ig- 
nored. 


WARTIME TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


During wartime the differences be- 
tween all bureaucracies are minimized 


#:Arnold Brecht, “The Relevance of Foreign 
Experience,” in Fritz Morstein Marx (Ed), 
Public Management in the New Democracy 
(New York, 1940), Chap. VIII; “Personnel 
Management,” in Edward H. Litchfield and as- 
sociates, Governing Postwar Germany (Ithaca, 
N. Y., 1953), Chap X. 

6 Note the interesting comments by Roger 
Grégoire, “The American Public Service: A 
French View,” Public Personnel Review, Vol 
13 (April 1952), pp. 53-59, 


by emergency pressures. In this con- 
nection Leonard D. White some years 
ago commented as follows: 


The behavior of any public service is re- 
markably similar under emergency condi- 
tions. . . . The peacetime forms of all 
great public services are fundamentally 
alike, and it is not surprising that under 
similar conditions of stress and strain their 
adaptations should resemble one another ê 


The crisis situation in the European 
states, as in the United States, was 
characterized by the overriding consid- 
erations of urgency and emergency de- 
mands; by the factor of scarcity and 
the necessity to seek an increasing num- 
ber of skilled persons in a contracting 
labor market; and by the factor of ex- 
pansion which was a resultant of the 
needs of the military machine. The 
consequences of the operation of these 
factors were several. There was a dilu- 
tion of the bureaucracies by partially 
trained and untrained personnel. The 
sharp competition for manpower which 
developed continued after the end of 
hostilities. The need for speedy action 
favored those who could secure results, 
often at the expense of orderly pro- 
cedures. The net result was a general 
deterioration of standards and a decline 
in the quality of individual perform- 
ance, whether in Fascist Italy, France, 
or Britain. 

The wartime necessities focused at- 
tention sharply upon new types of pub- 
lic employees in the public -services. 
The most conspicuous were the rapidly 
expanded groups of professional and 
scientific employees—the chemists, en- 
gineers, statisticians, lawyers, and doc- 
tors. In Britain, as a result of the con- 
ditions which were criticized by the 
Barlow Committee in 1943, the Scien- 
tific Civil Service was the subject of a 


8 Civil Service in Wartime (Chicago, 1945), 
pp. 2-3 
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special report in 1945.7 Its recommen- 
dations, followed by a reorganization, 
were based upon a recognition of the 
role of the Scientific Service and of the 
necessity for improving the methods of 
recruitment and the conditions of em- 
ployment. The problems raised by the 
professional and technical classes and 
taeir relationships to the administrative 
class for salary purposes were given at- 
tention in the Report of the Committee 
on Higher Civil Service Remuneration 
in 1949.3 New agencies such as the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Fesearch attest to the administrative 
arrangements devised to handle some of 
tne scientific work in Britain. In 1949 
tnere were, according to one estimate, 
some 47,663 civil servants who held 
professional, technical, and scientific 
classifications, a figure which repre- 
sented a great increase over the pre- 
war number.® - , 

A second conspicuous type of new 
public employee has been the employee 
oi the public corporation, the national- 
ized industry, the government monopoly, 
and the myriad of other public and 
quasi-public enterprises which have been 
irstituted or expanded in recent years. 
Generalizations which would apply be- 
yond national boundaries are difficult 
tc make, but there is agreement that the 
existence of many of these enterprises 
has shifted some of the conflicts be- 
tween the interests of the consumer and 
those of the proprietor or shareholder 
to conflicts between the interests of the 
ccnsumer and those of the employees.?® 
Many of these employees are united in 
trade union organizations which include 


7 Cmd 6679 

3 Cmd 7635. 

aT A Critchley, The Civil Service Today 
(London, 1951), p. 16; cf. Bosworth Monck, 
How the Civil Service Works (London, 1952), 
p. 38. 

10W A Robson (Ed.), Problems of Na- 
tionalized Industry (London, 1952), Chaps. 
VI, VII, and especially pp 338 ff. 


important percentages of the lower paid 
and unskilled workers of the regular 
governmental departments and which 
are able to exert considerable economic 
and political pressure. While the em- 
ployer-employee relationships of these 
enterprises are normally governed by 
the same laws and regulations which 
apply to private industry, there has 
been a noticeable tendency in certain 
countries for these public employees to 
demand more and more of the rights 
and privileges of civil servants. The 
result is the emergence of new cate- 
gories of public-legal relationships oc- 
cupying a twilight zone between those 
of the government with private citizens, 


‘on the one hand, and those of the gov- 


ernment with legally recognized civil 
servants, on the other hand. 


Postwar LEGISLATION 


In France, many years of discussion 
of a civil servant statut, spearheaded by 
the agitation of the civil servant asso- 
ciations, finally had their sequel in the 
enactment of the Law on Civil Servants 
of 1946. Western Germany, despite 
strong pressure from the occupying 
authorities to make a break with the 
past in many significant respects, relied 
heavily on her past experience in en- 


, acting the controversial National Civil 


Service Law of 1953. The traditional 
character of the German legislation, 
passed eight years after the Nazi mili- 
tary collapse, contrasts with the more 
pioneering character of the French 
legislation, which was passed during 
the early period after the end of hostili- 
ties Serious discussion of civil service 
legislation has taken place in Italy, 
though it is doubtful if present party 
alignments will permit any substantial 
changes via the medium of a compre- 
hensive statute on the impiegato pub- 
blico. But all of the continental coun- 
tries, in contrast with Britain, have felt 
the impacts of the traditional and the 
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current pressures for new civil service 
legislation. 

New administrative adjustments to 
provide greater uniformity and co-ordi- 
nation, especially in recruitment, have 
been made. Although none of the four 
states here under review has followed 
American precedent in establishing an 
agency comparable in functions to our 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
the Civil Service Office directly under 
the Prime Minister in France and the 
Personnel Committee in Western Ger- 
many are examples of new agencies at 
the center with certain general jurisdic- 
tion. Despite some counter moves, the 
extension of Treasury control has con- 
tinued in Britain. The Office for Re- 
form, under the Presidency of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers in Italy, has been pri- 
marily a research agency to the present, 
but it could be endowed with the power 
to implement some of its recommenda- 
tions. In contrast to the trend in the 
United States, where certain of the tra- 
ditional functions of the Civil Service 
Commission have within recent years 
been delegated to the departments, the 
trend in Europe has been towards more 
unified control by some organ or organs 
at the center. One objective has been 
to provide the greater uniformity by 


reducing the amount of departmental . 


freewheeling. At the same time there 
appears little evidence that the consti- 
tutional injunctions in both France and 
Italy to provide some form of federal 
or regional decentralization will be im- 
plemented in any serious fashion. Nor 
have the related efforts toward what the 
Italians call bureaucratic decentraliza- 
tion been more fruitful. In short, the 
controls of the bureaucracies still run 
directly from Paris and Rome. 


11 Dorothy Johnstone, “Developments in 
the British Service 1945-1951,” Public Ad- 
ministration, Vol. 30 (Spring 1952), pp. 49%- 
59; Hiram M. Stout, British Government 
(New York, 1953), pp. 262-64. 


Limited foreign influence 


On the enactment of this new legis- 
lation and the establishment of these 
administrative organs foreign influences 
have played only a limited role? Al- 
lied pressures in postwar Italy were 
largely directed toward the purge from 
the public service rolls of those tainted 
with fascism or collaboration with the 
enemy. A casual comparison of the 
seniority rolls of several Italian minis- 
tries in 1943 and 1948 will indicate the 
limited extent of the purge, which began 
in 1944 and practically ceased with the 
legislative decree of February 7, 1948, 
which provided for the dropping of all 
proceedings against accused persons be- 
low a certain rank. No attempt was 
made to interfere with the continued ap- 
plication of the two most basic decrees 
dealing with the bureaucracy, No. 2395 
of November 11, 1923, on the “hierar- 
chical organization of the state adminis- 
trations” and No. 2960 of December 
30, 1923, covering such matters as 
appointments, promotions, disciplinary 
punishments, etc. Both decrees, it is 
to be noted, date from the early days 
of the Fascist regime and were based 
upon a broad delegation of legislative 
powers in December 1922 to the Mus- 
solini government. 

More direct pressure was brought in 
Germany to denazify and democratize 
the bureaucracy. But in the end, ac- 
cording to Arnold Brecht, only a few 
more than one thousand of the approxi- 
mately fifty-three thousand civil serv- 
ants removed or suspended in Western 
Germany because of former Nazi affilia- 
tions were finally excluded by judicial 
action. The Reinstatement Act of May 


12 See the author’s “The Democratization of 
the German Civil Service,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol XIV (February 1952), pp. 3-18; and 
“Reform of the Italian Bureaucracy,” Public 
Administration Review, Vol. 13 (Autumn 
1953), pp. 247-56. 
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11, 1951, enacted to carry out the broad 
objectives of Article 131 of the Basic 
Law, has incidentally served to facili- 
tate this process of reinstatement of 
former Nazis. Some faint reminders of 
the demands of occupation officials for 
legislative guarantees can be seen in 
those provisions of the Act of 1953 
dealing with the Personnel Committee 
and those requiring officials to show 
continued evidences of loyalty to the 
Federal Republic. But with the excep- 
tion of these and sundry other minor 
changes, the National Civil Service Law 
of 1953 is in the main a re-enactment 
of the provisions of the National Civil 
Service Code of 1937 with the specific 
Nazi features of the code carefully 
eliminated. 

The lesson from this experience is 
that these reforms in the bureaucracies 
of European countries must come pri- 
marily from within, particularly in the 
case of countries which have suffered 
defeat and foreign occupation. Indeed, 
” the chief contribution of the Allied oc- 
cupation authorities to these reforms 
may have been their removal of certain 
of the impediments to the expression of 
the latent democratic forces in both 
countries. 


Porrtica, RicutTs or Crvin SERVANTS 


The continuing controversy regarding 
the political rights which should be ac- 
corded civil servants has brought out 
sharply conflicting arguments. On the 
one hand, there is the traditional case 
for according to civil servants the same 
rights possessed by ordinary citizens of 
voting, of political activity, of candi- 
dacy for public office, and of holding 
parliamentary seats without loss of civil 
service status. The central principle, 
strongly defended by most civil serv- 
ants, is that they are entitled as citi- 
zens to the same rights as any other 
persons, and that they constitute an 
important and informed segment of the 


electorate which should be “represented” 
at the polls, in political party gather- 
ings, and, above all, in the legislative 
chambers. To quote the Masterman 
Committee in Britain, it is desirable in 
a, democratic society “for all citizens to 
have a voice in the affairs of State and 
for as many as possible to play an ac- 
tive part in public life.’ On the other 
hand, there is the contention that the 
civil servants occupy a special position 
in the state which requires and justifies 
limitations on their political rights; 
otherwise there would be grave dangers 
from the organized pressures of a spe- 
cial interest group or caste, and the 
“neutrality” or “impartiality” of the 
civil servant would be jeopardized un- 
der a system where he could be at one 
and the same time voter, party activist, 
administrator, and legislator. There is 
nothing new in these arguments, except 
possibly the intensity of the clash of 
points of view in the postwar period 
and the novelty of certain solutions 
which have been recommended. 

Two illustrations, centered on the 
crucial differences regarding the civil 
servant’s right of candidacy for parlia- 
mentary office and the right to sit in 
the national parliament after election, 
will suffice. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain, nonindustrial civil 
servants had not been permitted since 
1927 to become candidates for Parlia- 
ment. Industrial civil servants, at least 
in certain departments, were free to ac- 
cept candidacy. In June 1949, the gov- 
ernment published with approval the 
report of the Masterman Committee 7° 
which recommended the division of the 
civil servants into two groups, the one 
to be composed of grades which would 
not be subject to any restraints on their 
political activities and the other to be 
composed of grades which would be sub- 


18 Cmd. 7718, 
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ject to certain restraints. Parliamentary 
candidature was one of the types of po- 
litical activities to be restrained. “The 
effect of this proposal,” it was officially 
concluded, “was to give complete free- 
dom to some 650,000” of the approxi- 
mately one million civil servants, or 
“450,000 more than previously.” These 
recommendations were later subjected 
to the scrutiny and criticism of a com- 
mittee of the National Whitley Council, 
before which the differences between 
the Staff Side and the Official Side 
were presented and partially reconciled. 
The recommendations of this commit- 
tee were to divide the nonindustrial 
civil servants into three categories. In 
effect, these recommendations, as they 
are being implemented by the govern- 
ment, will provide an intermediate cate- 
gory between the completely free and 
the restricted ones, as proposed by the 
Masterman Committee. The effects of 
this future governmental action have 
been summarized as follows: 


When these present decisions are put into 
effect the position will be that, out of a 
Civil Service of some 1,000,000 individu- 
als, about 62 per cent will be completely 
free; something like another 22 per cent 
will, subject to the acceptance of the need 
for discretion, be free to take part in all ac- 
tivities except Parliamentary candidature; 
while only some 16 per cent will be barred 
from taking part in national political ac- 
tivities .. .14 


Federal Republic of Germany 


The Federal Republic of Germany 
provides a somewhat different type of 
case history. In the face of the prec- 
edents provided by certain provisions 
of the Weimar Constitution, Allied oc- 
cupation officials either prohibited or 
placed restrictions on the right of civil 
servants to serve in legislative bodies. 
The position of the United States and 


14 “Political Activities of Civil Servants,” 
Cmd. 8783, March 1953, pp. 5—6. 


British Military Governments was re- 
flected in Article 26 of the Bizonal Law 
No. 15 of February 23, 1949, which 
provided: 


An official may not be a candidate for elec- 
tion to public office or engage in public po- 
litical activities in support of a particular 
party or political program. An official shall 
resign his employment before accepting 
nomination as a candidate in an election 
to a legislative body. 


The period between the enactment of 
Bizonal Law No. 15 and the final pas- 
sage on July 17, 1953, of the National 
Civil Service Law was marked by per- 
sistent efforts of the Allied officials to 
secure the incorporation of similar limi- 
tations in the Bonn Basic Law and 
later in the German legislation.” The 
language of Article 57 of the new act 
which requires “separation from office” 
of an official chosen as a member of the 
Bundestag is vague and stipulates that 
subsequent legislation will regulate the 
matter in detail. But it appears that 
the stage is set to permit the candidacy 
of civil servants and leaves of absence 
from the service for those elected to 
Parliament, -less generous provisions 
than had been included in the Weimar 
Constitution and more generous than 
the occupation authorities had desired. 


Subversive political affiliations 


The problem of political rights raises 
in an acute form the policy of govern- 
ments toward their employees who are 
members vf political parties considered 
dangerous to the state. In 1948 the 
British government announced a policy 
for dealing with employees suspected of 
close affiliations with fascist or commu- 
nist organizations while engaged in han- 
dling matters requiring secrecy. After 
various discussions, a policy was an- 


15 Elmer Plischke, AHied High Commission 
Relations with the West German Government 
(HICOG, 1952), pp. 17-34. 
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nounced to apply to persons “employed 
in connection with work the nature of 
which is vital to the security of the 
state.” Guilt was to be based on pres- 
ent as distinguished from previous mem- 
bership in communist or fascist organi- 
zations. The individual minister would 
be permitted to judge whether security 
considerations justified disciplinary ac- 
tion. Provisions were made for replies 
to charges and for hearings before an 
Advisory Board. If circumstances per- 
mitted, the employee in lieu of rein- 
statement might be transferred to an- 
other position which would be less sensi- 
tive than the former one from a security 
point of view. Otherwise he would 
either be permitted to resign or be dis- 
missed. Despite criticisms directed at 
the procedures, the safeguards provided 
by the Advisory Board and by the in- 
tervention of the civil servant unions 
have generally been recognized as of- 
fering effective protection against ac- 
tion which violates British tradition.?® 
Up to 1950, it was estimated that ap- 
proximately fifty civil servants.had re- 
ceived notice, of which number only a 
very small percentage had been dis- 
missed or compelled to resign. 

In Germany, memories of subversion 
by civil servants during the Weimar pe- 
riod were kept alive by those Allied and 
German officials who were desirous of 
providing safeguards against a repeti- 
tion in the present Federal Republic. 
The result was the insertion in the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Law of 1953 of Ar- 
ticle 52, which obligates the civil serv- 
ant to accept and be faithful to the 
democratic principles of the Basic Law 
during his entire official connection with 
the state (including the period while 
he is pensioned). Despite expressed 
doubts as to the value of such legisla- 


16 Eleanor Bontecou, “The English Policy 
as to Communists and Fascists in the Civil 
Service,” Columbie Law Review, Vol. 51 
(May 1951), pp. 564 ff. 


tive provisions, the writer’s personal ex- 
periénce convinces him that both out- 
side prodemocratic organizations and 
the legalistically oriented German ‘civil 
servant attach weight to this Article in 
the new act. The result will be to fur- 
nish a legal basis for the exclusion of 


- both Communists and Fascists from the 


public service in the future. 

Thus, both Britain and Germany have 
given serious attention to the political 
rights of the civil servants, and each 
country has extended the rights of po- 
litical candidature over those previ- 
ously in existence. At the same time 
some cautious steps have been taken to 
discipline or to eliminate the politically 
subversive official. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND REPRESENTATION 
or PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


The rights of association of the pub- 
lic employees in Western European 
states have been either extended or 
more clearly recognized since the end 
of World War O. In Britain today, 
around 80 per cent of the nonindustrial 
civil servants are organized in at least 
three hundred staff associations or un- 
ions. The repeal in 1946 of Section V 
of the Trades Disputes and Trade Un- 
ions Act has broadened their right of 
outside affiliation with the industrial 
unions. In France, as well as in Ger- 
many and Italy where these rights had 
fallen victim to the prohibitions of 
previous regimes, the postwar constitu- 
tions have recognized broadly the right 
of association. 

On the basis of these constitutional 
guarantees, a variety of public employee 
federations have functioned. In Ger- 
many, public employees are organized 
chiefly in the Civil Servant Federation, 
in affiliates of the German Trade Union 
Federation, or in the independent Ger- 
man Salaried Employees Federation. 
All of these federations accept the basic 
principles upon which the Federal Re- 
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public is based. In Italy—and the di- 
visions ‘in France follow somewhat the 
same ideological pattern—the public 
employees are organized primarily either 
in affiliates of the Communist-domi- 
nated trade union federation (CGIL, 
“Italian General Confederation of La- 
bor”), of the Christian-Democratic- 
dominated federation (CISL, “Italian 
Confederation of Workers’ Unions”), 
or of the Socialist-Republican federa- 
tion (UIL, “Italian Workers’ Unions”) 
or in independent associations. 


Strikes 


Whether legally permissible or not," 
frequent strikes have occurred among 
these organizations of public employees 
in both Italy and France. The most 
determined of these strikes broke out 
in France in August 1953, when both 
Catholic- and Communist-dominated un- 
ions supported the Socialist Workers 
Force and largely immobilized the 
French communication systems, the 
postal services, and other branches of 
the economy for a sixteen-day period. 
The resort to the strike has been oc- 
casioned by a number of factors, but 
the presence of large blocks of public 
employees in federations manipulated 
for political purposes by the Communist 
parties in both France and Italy has 
been especially significant. The pre- 
World-War-I problem of ‘the relations 
of l'État et ses fonctionnaires has thus 
assumed the new contours which the 
post-World-War-IT ideological differ- 
ences have provided, and the recent de- 
velopments provide no easy answer as 
to the most appropriate ways for deal- 
ing with the issues involved. But to 
the present, none of the European states 
have resorted to prohibitions and sanc- 
tions ‘as extreme as those found in the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the United States. 

17 See. Report of the United Nations Seminar 


on Public Personnel Management (U N Sec- 
retariat, 1952), pp 112-14 


Representative councils 


One outlet for the complaints of pub- 
lic employees has been provided by the 
different types of employee representa- 
tive councils which have either been cre- 
ated in their present forms in the post- 
war period, as in Germany and France, 
or have functioned in a state of renewed 
vigor, as in Britain. In the latter coun- 
try, the Whitley Councils have under- 
gone the transformation during the past 
fifteen years which a growing sense of 
mutual responsibility and a new gen- 
eration of negotiators have stimulated.7® 
In particular, the emphasis has been 
shifted from formal to informal meet- 
ings, with a resultant speeding up of 
the process of making decisions and 
with the removal of some of the causes 
of friction in evidence in the formal 
meetings. Matters recently considered 
by the Whitley Councils which have 
not resulted in amicable discussion in- 
clude the action by the government on 
the Masterman Report, the govern- 
ment’s wage negotiations with higher 
grade civil servants, and the handling 
of the wage freeze. But mutual re- 
spect on both sides has served to 
strengthen the Whitley system, and the 
most recent evidence- supports the ap- 
praisal of Hernian Finer, who observed 
in 1949 that the National Council 
played an effective role during the re- 
construction period after World War II 
and that the departmental councils 
“produced an invaluable and indispen- 
sable atmosphere of good and easy re- 
lationship between superiors and sub- 
ordinates. . . .” 1° 

The Fourth Republic in France has 
seen provision made in 1946 for repre- 


18Leo D. Cagan, “Recent Transformation 
in Civil Service Whitleyism,” Public Person- 
nel Review, Vol. 12 (1951), pp. 25-30; cf 
Stout, op. cit. supra note 11, pp. 275-76 

19 The Theory and Practice of Modern Gov- 
ernment (New York, 1949), pp. 909-10. 
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sentative councils. These include the 
creation of a Superior Council of Pub- 


lic Service at the general level and both: 


administrative commissions and tech- 
nical committees in the departments, all 
of which are organized on some parity 
basis. Experience with these is more 
limited than with the Whitley Councils, 
but favorable reports are not lacking 
as to their work on classification and 
` other matters.2° In Germany the works 
councils in the federal public service 
still rest upon voluntary agreement or 
on the uncertain basis of Control Coun- 
cil Law No. 22, pending the passage of 
a Personnel Representation Law.’ Rep- 
resentative councils are almost com- 
pletely lacking in Italy. 

In sum, Europe has provided us with 
a panorama of broad freedom of asso- 
ciation, of serious strikes in the public 
services, and of effective experimenta- 
tion with representative councils. 


RECRUITMENT AND SOCIAL COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE BUREAUCRACIES 


The social composition of European 
bureaucracies has been undergoing some 
changes, to which new recruitment 
methods have contributed. In Britain, 
wartime steps were taken to improve 
the opportunities of those with ability, 
regardless of social or financial status, 
and to make allowances for the sacri- 
fices of veterans. Besides the use of 
the modified prewar methods of re- 
cruiting the administrative class, re- 
construction examinations which in- 
cluded a series of “country house” 
or “CISSB” (Civil Service Selection 


20 Note, however, the point of view of Gor- 
don Wright, “France,’ in Taylor Cole (Ed), 
European Political Systems (New York, 1953), 
pp 630-31. 

21 See the 1952 Regierungsentwurf eines Ge- 
setzes über die Personalvertretung in öffent- 
lichen Verwaltungen und Betrieben, together 
with the Vorschlag des Deutschen Gewerk- 
Schaftsbundes and the Stellungnahme des 
Deutschen Beamtenbundes. 


Board) tests were introduced for those 
whose war service had interfered with” 
their education. An adapted version of 
these reconstruction examinations is in 
use today. In addition, limited com- 
petitions have been arranged for the 
increased percentage of positions re- 
served for civil servants seeking to enter 
the administrative class from the lower 
classes. The effect of these innovations 
must be considered in the light of sub- 
stantial changes in the educational sys- 
tem, particularly reflected in the growth 
in the number of state scholarships. 
But it appears that both the reconstruc- 
tion examinations and the increased op- 
portunities to enter the administrative 
class from below have made for some 
greater equalization of opportunity. In 
a curious sort of way the declining 
prestige and appeal of the administra- 
tive class 7? may also have resulted in 
more egalitarianism and have contrib- 
uted to pressures to broaden the field of 
selection. In any event, the British ad- 
ministrative class today is probably less 
of a preserve of a particular social 
stratum than in former times,” though 
the changes in the -social compositjon 
have not been revolutionary. 


France 


The reforms of the higher civil service 
and of the higher educational system 
in postwar France have been inex- 
tricably related. Along with the es- 
tablishment of the Institutes of Politi- 
cal Studies to serve as fetders for the 
National School of Administration, at- 
tention was directed toward the provi- 
sion of scholarships for those with spe- 
cial abilities who lacked financial re- 
sources. The opportunity to attend the 


22E N Gladden, “The British Civil Service 
in Transition,” American Polstical Science Re- 
view, Vol. 43 (1949), p. 341. 

28 Arthur H, M. Hillis, “The British Civil 
Servant of Tomorrow,” Pubhc Administration 
Review, Vol. 11 (Summer 1951), p. 177. 
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National School of Administration of- 
fered to civil servants who fall in the 
age brackets of twenty-six to thirty and 
who have spent five years in the public 
service has helped to open the higher 
positions .to competent persons of ex- 
perience from the lower ranks. Salaries, 
it should be noted, are paid to the par- 
ticipants in the three-year program of 
studies. Social and economic changes 
in France have been operating for sev- 
eral decades, as Walter Sharp noted in 
1931, to alter the social base from which 
the higher civil servants are recruited. 
One of the several effects of the post- 
war changes has been to accelerate these 
trends by broadening the opportunities 
of those from the lower social strata. 


Italy and Germany 


Neither Italy nor Germany has wit- 
nessed since the war any significant 
formal change in the regulations gov- 
erning recruitment or in the legally pre- 
scribed qualifications of officials in the 
higher grades, that is, in Group A in 
Italy and in the Higher Service in Ger- 
many. . The traditional legal training in 
the universities has been changed little 
since 1939 and, despite some slight con- 
cessions to the other social sciences in 
Germany, is still the usual door for 
entry. Studies of the social and class 
background of the student bodies in the 
universities would evidence the effects 
of the economic and political heritage of 
the previous decades. Some widening 


34 Op. cit supra note 2, Chap IV; cf. Her- 
man Finer, “The French Higher Civil Serv- 
ice,” Public Personnel Review, Vol 9 (1948), 
pp. 167-76. Little empirical investigation has 
been made of these trends or of the effects of 
social stratification and mobility on the com- 
position of the higher administrative ranks 
See, however, passing comments by Raymond 
Aron and Natalie Rogoff in their respective 
articles reprinted in Reinhard Bendix and 
Seymour Martin Lipset (Eds.), Class, Status 
and Power (Glencoe, IIL, 1953), at pp 574 
and 586-88. 
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of the fields for recruitment has taken 
place in both countries. But there is 
a continued conviction by important 
groups, especially the trade unions; that 
the educational prerequisites still ef- 
fectively exclude their members from 
entry into the higher positions in the 
public services. 

The limited data available indicate 
that there has been a broadening of the 
social base from which the higher civil 
servants are recruited. In this sense, 
it is permissible to speak of some de- 
“mocratization of the bureaucracies. 


CoNCLUSION 


Recent European developments have 
been of special interest to students of 
American bureaucracy. These have in- 
cluded the growing significance of new 
types:and groups of public employees; 
experimentation in personnel manage- 
ment aimed to secure greater unity of 
control and co-ordination at the top; 
the extension of the political rights of 
nonindusirial civil servants and intro- 
duction of devices for guaranteeing po- 
litical reliability; experience with old 
and recently introduced schemes of em- 
ployee representation; and the broaden- 
ing of the social base from which the 
higher civil servants are recruited. 

If space permitted, there would be 
strong temptation to discuss some gen- 
eral theoretical problems to which the 
European experience is relevant. A 
few conclusions must suffice. Postwar 
British experience under the Labor Gov- 
ernment did not justify the prewar con- 
cern and doubts of a Harold Laski re- 
garding the “neutrality” or “imparti- 
ality” of the bureaucracy under such a 
government; experience under the Nazi 
regime in Germany requires modifica- 
tion of Max Weber’s hypotheses re- 
garding the political significance of the 
technical knowledge of the bureaucrat 
and regarding the normal functioning of 
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the bureaucracy “even in the case of 


revolution”; ? and responsible bureauc-. 


racy, at least as we have defined it, has 
not been. inconsistent with the continua- 


25 Cf. Frederic S. Burin, “Bureaucracy and 
National Socialism: A Reconsideration ot 
Weberian Theory,” in Robert K Merton 
et al, op, cit. supra note 3, pp 33 ff 


tion of democratic, constitutional gov- 
ernment but has, rather, been indis+ 
pensable to its functioning in Europe. 
However, these conclusions will merely 
serve as a final reminder that Europe 
still provides us in the United States 
with an essential laboratory for the 
study of our own bureaucracy. 
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Legislative Control of the Bureaucracy 


By CHARLES E. GILBERT arid Max M. KAMPELMAN 


SALIENT feature of the American 

pattern of government has long 
been the crucial authority of Congress 
to determine the objectives, and many 
of the methods, of administrators. In 
recent years, however, a number of 
thoughtful observers have urged that 
legislative control of the bureaucracy 
be restricted. Generally these observers 
assert that restrictions on effective legis- 
lative control exist in fact and had 
therefore best be recognized, and that 
other forms of administrative responsi- 
bility should be developed. 

Several alternatives or supplements to 
congressional control have been sug- 
gested. The chief ones are: (1) the 
sharpening of Presidential control and 
the exclusion of congressional control 
from all levels of the bureaucracy ex- 
cept over the President himself; (2) re- 
liance on a sense of responsibility “built 
into” the civil servant through repre- 
sentative recruitment and professional 
training; (3) further institutionaliza- 
tion of. administrative responsibility to 
the groups in society and the economy 
which the agencies of administration 
regulate and service, through various 
forms of private participation in gov- 
ernmental regulation. 

These devices are not usually pro- 
posed as total substitutions for congres- 
sional control. They are proposed to 
. fil in the gaps in congressional con- 
trol and to substitute for congressional 
control in those areas where congres- 
sional supervision is said to promote 
discord and misunderstanding rather 
than more efficient administrative prose- 
cution of-the ends set by Congress. 
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THE CASE AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROL 


What are the major complaints con- 
cerning Congress and the capacity of 
Congress for controlling bureaucrats? 

1. A chief argument is that in a day 
of problems largely technical in nature 
Congress does not have the knowledge 
and expertise to legislate adequately on 
many subjects. Nor does Congress have 
the knowledge adequately to control bu- 
reaucrats after it has set them in mo- 
tion on any particular problem. Bu- 
reaucrats, because of their specialized 
knowledge of particular problems, will 
have to take over the formulation of 
administrative policies governing these 
problems, and will even have to take 
the initiative in much fundamental 
legislation on these problems. The su- 
perior expertise of administrators, it is 
said, will put them beyond the com- 
petence of Congress to control; and, 
should Congress attempt control willy- 
nilly, it will only defeat its own pur- 
poses by crudely disrupting expert ad- 
ministrative activities and procedures. 
Congress, it follows, should confine it- 
self simply to broad statutory declara- 
tions of purposes.. 

2. Congress, it is said, is not ade- 
quately organized to perform the func- 
tion of control. The will of Congress , 
is seldom a concerted one. It is the 
will of individual Congressmen who gen- 
erally derive their power from (a) indi- 
vidual committees of Congress, (b) sen- 
jority, or (c) individual constituents 
with power and influence. Congress’ 
knowledge is. inadequate to write mean- 
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ingful statutory directions for adminis- 
trators. And all subsequent interpreta- 
tions of basic statutes are the inter- 
pretations of individual Congressmen, 
* or of congressional committees which 
are (a) “producer minded” and thus 
not representative of the whole will of 
Congress, or (6) acting at the behest of 
individual, “constituency minded” Con- 
gressmen, because Congressmen stick to- 
gether on these things. Congressional 
committees, it is asserted, are never dis- 
ciplined by Congress, and they often 
disagree ‘with one another (further 
confusing the administrative process). 
Congress will often disagree with the 
President, thus still further confusing 
administrators. Finally, the time of 
Congressmen is limited—hence the spe- 
cialized committees—so that Congress 
cannot regularly or periodically review 
administrative activity and experience. 
Therefore, individual Congressmen per- 
form this function spasmodically and on 
the basis of individual administrative 
actions which are displeasing to the 
Congressmen or their particular con- 
stituents. 

3. It-follows, continues the argument, 
that Congress, in its present undisci- 
plined form, is not really a very repre- 
sentative institution. Its actions are 
those of individual Congressmen, often 
at the behest of certain powerful con- 
stituents. The President, who repre- 
sents all of the American people, is far 
more representative. His leadership of 
the bureaucracy should not, then, be 
subjected to disruptions at lower levels 
of the bureaucracy by unrepresentative 
segrnents of Congress. The bureauc- 
racy itself may better represent the 
American people than does Congress. 
Civil servants are drawn from many 
areas of the land, they are educated in 
terms of the public interest (and do 
‘not face elections in particular constitu- 
encies), and they are inclined to the 
“public interest.” 
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All of these criticisms of Congress 
stem from altered social-economic con- 
ditions which, it is held, present the 
need for altering our political institu- 
tions. The increased influence of large 
producer groups, the elevation of many 
erstwhile local problems to national im- 
portance, are held to have outmoded our 
electoral system, in some measure, and 
to lead to the need for minimizing local 
interests vis-à-vis national interests and 
maximizing technical proficiency and 
concerted action in government. 


INSTITUTIONALIZING RESPONSIBILITY 


Chief problems, then, are the feasi- 
bility, of legislative control and the de- 
sirability of legislative control. The 
two problems are not really separate. 


We do not believe that a sufficiently , 


convincing case has yet been made for 
either the feasibility or the desirability 
of any or all of the proposed alterna- 
tives to congressional control at the ex- 
pense of curtailing it. There is not 
space here to argue the many questions 
involved, but we may say that, in our 
view, the crucial question concerns the 
representativeness and responsiveness 
of the various agencies of our govern- 
ment and that we feel no other branches 
of our government are superior to Con- 
gress in these respects. 

Congress is admittedly an institution 
with many faults. The bulk of the case 
for thoroughgoing congressional control 
of administration must rest upon a de- 
tailed and realistic assessment of the 
alternatives to Congress in this field. 

The positive case for congressional 
control rests upon three grounds. 

1. Responsibility should be “institu- 
tionalized.” It should be placed in in- 
stitutions which are clearly “political” 
—meaning that government must derive 
its authority from a broader social area 
than that of immediate controversy or 
regulation, and that governmental au- 
thority is accepted by public opinion as 
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dispositive, of controversy. This seems 
to us to exclude reliance on interest- 
group participation in administration. 

2. It follows that the institutions in 
which responsibility is located should 
rest on firm bases of political support 
and should, for the sake of their own 
stability, be responsive to the many and 
variegated concerns of a large nation. 
They ought also to minimize purely 
“personal” leadership and direction. 

3. There is this further value in 
legislative control—that changes in ad- 
ministrative purposes brought about by 
organizational factors ‘within the ad- 
ministration itself face institutionalized 
criticism from outside the administra- 
tion. 

The remainder of this paper is con- 
cerned with specific methods of con- 
gressional control. It has been said 
that “the dangers [to democratic pur- 
poses] arise, not from lack of congres- 
sional zeal, but from an excess of it, 
with a resulting demoralization of ad- 
ministration.”? We will, therefore, con- 
cern ourselves not only with the ade- 
quacy of Congress’ weapons for control 
but with the problem of the proper use 
of these weapons so as not to defeat the 
broad ends of Congress. 


METHODS or CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 


Congress is involved in two func- 
tions vis-à-vis the bureaucracy—func- 
tions which Charles S. Hyneman? has 
called “direction” and “control.” On 
the one hand, Congress, by statute, cre- 
ates jobs for the bureaucracy to do, 
creates.the bureaucracy itself to take 
care of the jobs, and lays down stand- 
ards according to which the jobs will 
be performed. All of this is direction; 
it stems from the doctrine of the “rule 
of law”’—that the government, like ev- 


1 Kenneth Culp Davis, Administrative Law 
(St. Paul, 1951), p. 56. 

2 Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New York, 
1950), Chap. I. 


eryone else, is under the law, and must 
act in accordance with the law. Con- 
gress (with the concurrence of the Presi- 
dent) makes the law. It is the people’s 
agent for directing the bureaucracy as 
to what it is to do, how much it is to do, 
and how it is to do it. . 

It is, of course, not enough for Con- 
gress simply to tell the bureaucracy 
what to do. As the people’s board of 
directors, it is also Congress’ responsi- 
bility to see that its directions are in 
fact followed. It must in some way 
conirol the bureaucracy. This it does 
through regulating the financial re- 
sources of the bureaucracy, through 
some measure of review of the work of 
the bureaucracy, and through inform- 
ing the bureaucracy in ways statutory 
and short of statutory what is its pleas- 
ure. 

Direction and control are logically 
distinct, but closely related in fact. 
The appropriations process, for example, 
illustrates important aspects of direc- 
tion and control. Delegation of cer- 
tain lawmaking functions to the bu- 
reaucracy is generally essential if Con- 
gress is to attain the statutory ends it 
seeks. Yet excessive delegation may 
put the, bureaucracy in a position be- 
yond effective control, or throw control 
into the courts. Therefore, in discuss- 
ing the various points of congressional 
power over the bureaucracy, it will be 
found that both direction and control 
center at many of these points. 


Creating functions 


To begin with, Congress decides what 
the bureaucracy shall do—it defines the 
job of the bureaucracy. Generally it 
does this in the broadest of terms, leav- 
ing much to administrative interpreta- 
tion. Are the terms of the congressional 
grant of power too broad? And do they 
lead to administrative waywardness or 
confusion? The problem here is that it 
is difficult for Congress, at first, to know 
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enough about the function it deeds to 
the bureaucracy to define it in ‘very 
sharp terms. Moreover; too detailed 
definition of the function may defeat 
the purposes of Congress—it may so tie 
the hands of administrators that they 
cannot meet the conditions with which 
they have to deal. The most sensible 
procedure would seem to be for Con- 
gress to lay out the job it wants done 
in broad outline and progressively to 
fill in statutory gaps as administrative 
experience with the job becomes clear. 
Such a procedure implies, of course, 
continuing congressional attention to 
the work of the administration. Gen- 
erally, Congress has not adequately op- 
erated in this fashion. Instead of re- 
viewing, in concert and with regularity, 
administrative experience on a particu- 
lar job, it has usually left to individual 
Congressmen—reacting to particular 
constituents—to complain at adminis- 
trative abuse of congressional intent. 
Review is thus spasmodic rather than 
regular, individual rather than con- 
certed, related to particular cases rather 
than general experience, and from time 
to time it has taken the form of a con- 
gressional vendetta instead of a more 
refined directive. Congress will provide 
better direction as it focuses with more 
regularity upon review, through its es- 
tablished committees, and as it better 
organizes itself for concerted expression 
of its will. 
Establishing organization 


Congress not only adumbrates the job 
of the bureaucracy; it also sets up or- 
ganizations to perform the job. Clearly, 
the power to establish the organization 
which performs the job means that 
Congress has a lot to say about the 
kind of job which the bureaucracy turns 
out, and the procedures by which the 
work is done. This is an important ele- 
ment of congressional direction. It is 
also a weapon of control, for Congress 


- 


—if it have the will—can at any time 
effect administrative reorganization, giv- 
ing and taking away functions and pow- 
ers. In this instance also it is, of course, 
possible for Congress to defeat its pur- 
poses by tying the hands of top ad- 
ministrators and rendering them un- 
able to determine forms of organization 
which are congenial to them and with 
which they can work efficiently. The 
congressional problem is to strike a bal- 
ance; to ensure an organization which 
in turn will ensure that the work is done 
as Congress wants it done. 

The most important congressional 
choices here concern the headship of 
the organization (generally the choice 
is between a single administrator and 
a collegiate head) and the agency to 


which any new job shall be given (here 


the choice lies between the several ex- 
isting agencies performing related work 
and the creation of a new agency to 
devote exclusive attention to the new 
work). Efficiency in performing the 
work would seem to dictate that Con- 
gress leave it to the head of the agency 
to determine the internal organization 
of the agency which actually does the 
work. There is some danger that when 
Congress organizes a new function it 
will not allocate it to the most appro- 
priate administrative agency. On oc- 
casion, Congress does this with pre- 
meditation. This has been criticized 
because, it is said, the President is held 
partly responsible by the public for the 
proper functioning of the administra- 
tion. On the other hand, Congress has 
the responsibility for assuring that the 
function which it creates receives sym- 
pathetic consideration. Thus, it ap- 
pears desirable that government reor- 
ganization come up for periodic consid- 
eration. 

As part of the legislative machinery, 
the President can, of course, veto an 
organizational statute of which he dis- 
approves. For reasons already ad- 
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vanced, should Congress override his 
veto, this should count as an authorita- 
tive expression of the popular will on 
the subject. Under present procedure, 
the President has considerable initiative 
in reorganization, since most proposals 
for new governmental functions and 
new organizations come from the ad- 
ministrative branch and pass through 
its central point of control, the Bureau 
of the Budget. 


Appropriations 


A third aspect of congressional direc- 
tion and control is the appropriation of 
the money which is the fuel of the ad- 
ministrative machine. Congressional au- 
thorization of functions and organiza- 
tion is not really meaningful until it 
gives administration the means to do 
the job. 

Legislative ‘power of the purse has 
traditionally been regarded as the key 
point of legislative control. Determina- 
tions of financial resources determine the 
extent of administrative action. Their 
main purpose is not to determine what 
jobs shall be performed, but the extent 
to which they shall be performed. Yet 
this often involves a choice of what 
functions shall be performed, and Con- 
gress may also—despite the statutory 


prohibition against substantive legisla~ 


, tion in an appropriations bill—attach 
conditions which determine ways in 
which the job shall be done. Commit- 
tees frequently do this orally or in re- 
ports. These are occasionally helpful, 
but also at times difficult for adins: 

_trators to interpret. 

Perhaps the most important apet of 
the appropriations process is the oppor- 
tunity it affords for continuing legisla- 
tive review of administrative activity. 
The division between authorization and 
appropriation is said to “accommodate 
itself to the technique of planning, for 
programs may be laid out broadly, to 


be implemented annually T a tempo 
suited to conditions.” The congres- 
sional appropriations committees work 
almost year round, and their members 
are generally senior members of Con- 
gress who have acquired detailed ac- 
quaintanceship with the workings of 
the bureaucracy. They are an appro- 
priatè and convenient organ of review, 
and they have adequate sanctions. 
Appropriations committees, however, 
sometimes conflict, in their review, with 
other committees of Congress. It has , 
been suggested that congressional re- 
view of the administration be central- 
ized in the appropriations committees, 
yet it may well be that the appropria- 
tions committees are not and cannot be 
expected to be sufficiently concerned 
with the substantive aspects of adminis- 
trative programs. Since these programs 
were created through the substantive 
committees, those committees have a 
vital review role to fulfill, along with 
the appropriations committees and the 
committees on government operations. 
In recent years, Congress has at- 
tempted to co-ordinate and improve its 
appropriation procedure and intelli- 
gence. At one point it adopted and 
later abandoned a consolidated appro- 
priations act. designed to provide it 
with an over-all fiscal picture .rather 
than a piecemeal appropriation ap- 
proach. The consolidated appropria- 


, tion is a good reform, particularly 


where it can be accompanied by an 
item veto. In the absence of an item 
veto, however, the appropriation con- 
trol is too centrally located in the ap- 
propriation committees, and other mem- 
bers of Congress feel their ability to re- 
view appropriations is limited where in- 
dividual items are inundated in the 
mass. 


2 Arthur W. Macmahon, “Congressional 
Oversight of Administration: The Power of 
the Purse,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
58 (1943), p. 174. 
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The limited staff of appropriations 
committees has handicapped congres- 
sional intelligence. Proposals are be- 
fore the Congress to enlarge the staff 
and make more effective use of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


Standards 


Congress must delegate rule-making 
powers to administrators. ‘Without ca- 
pacity to give authorizations of that sort 
we should have the anomaly of legisla- 
tive power which in many circumstances 
calling for its exertion would be but 
futility.” 4 The fact is that it is a key 
function of Congress to lay down stand- 
ards to govern the performance of any 
functions it gives the bureaucracy— 
whether these functions be substantive 
or rule-making. These standards pro- 
vide guidance for administrative off- 
cials and for citizens who deal with 
those officials, and they provide the 
courts with the bases for review of ad- 
ministrative actions. 

Much of the law which is intended 
to provide standards for officials is out 
of date today. Moreover, some of this 
legislation goes to undesirable and ex- 
treme lengths, unduly curbing adminis- 
trative flexibility. In part, it results 
from congressional ignorance of admin- 
istrative conditions on specialized lev- 
els, which can be remedied by adequate 
administrative advice to Congress. 

Congress’ power to delegate its rule- 
making function has few restraints to- 
day. The question has not come up 
since the Schechter case® and is un- 


4Panama Refining Company v. Ryan, 293 
U.S 421 - 
8 See, for example, Hyneman, of. cit., Chap 


8 Schechter Poultry Corp. v. U. S, 295 U. S 
495 (1935) declared unconstitutional the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of June 1933, 
because “Congress cannot delegate legislative 
power to the President to exercise an unfet- 
tered discretion to make whatever laws he 
thinks may be needed or advisable for the re- 
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likely to arise again. The danger re- 
mains, however, that excessive congres- 
sional delegation may give rise to ad- 
ministrative confusion and indirection, 
and may lead to excessive usę of the 
courts in controlling the bureaucracy. 
Through the Administrative Procedure 
Act of 1946, Congress moved to make 
-administrative rule-making procedures 
more uniform, more public, and freer of 
personal bias. A further control has 
been suggested: that Congress adopt 
procedures similar to the British Statu- 
tory Instruments Act of 1946. Under 
this procedure, certain administrative 
rulings would be laid before the Con- 
gress and would become operative after 
a stipulated period unless the Congress 
vetoed them. This procedure would 
tend to restrict the role of the courts. 
It seems to us far more desirable that 
Congress rather than the courts be the 
final arbiter in determining the will of 
Congress. 


Appointmenis and removals 


The constitutional basis for sena- 
torial participation in appointments is 
thoroughgoing—the President “shall 
nominate, and by and with the Advice 
and Consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point” all nonelective governmental of- 
ficers, though the Congress may vest 
exclusive appointing power of many of 
these in the President alone. This, of 
course, is what Congress has done. 

A key problem in this connection is 
when to require congressional confirma- 
tion. Two standards have been used: 
the position of the office in the adminis- 
trative hierarchy and the influence of 
the office on policy formation. At least 
one Senator has suggested that every 
job with a salary above $5,000 require 
senatorial confirmation. Since Congress 
frames the broad statutory policy, it 
seems reasonable that it will insist on 





habilitation and expansion of trade and in- 
dustry.”—-Eprror’s NOTE. 
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confirming policy-making administra- 
tors. Removal of officials is the pre- 
rogative of the President alone. Never- 
theless, Congress has frequently dis- 
played more influence in this field than 
the Constitution and the Myers case’ 
would indicate. Through its other weap- 
ons of control and its frequent ability 
to poison the atmosphere within which- 
administrative officials must operate, 
Congress has been able to force-retire- 
ment on officials on many occasions. 
The significance of this aspect of con- 
gressional control is the fact that Con- 
gress may use it to provide that pro- 
grams instituted by Congress receive 
“sympathetic” administration. The diffi- 
culty here is that Congress may use its 
power in this field to destroy vigorous 
and original administrators, and this 
has certainly happened. It is some- 
times said that such administrators 
should learn to get on with Congress— 
yet, as we have seen, Congress is not a 
unit, and it may be impossible to get 
along with enough of Congress and do 
an efficient job at the same time. A 
partial answer to this problem is that 
the President can stand back of his 
man, if he feels that the man’s position 
is, program-wise, important to his ad- 
ministration. Many Presidents will not 
like to do this, for those fights which 
center themselves on personalities are 
generally the hottest and the most dra- 
matic fights; and they will often jeop- 
ardize other aspects of Presidential pro- 
grams. But knuckling under to Con- 
gress will often have the same effect. 


Criticism of senatorial confirmation 


Three major complaints are raised 
against the practice of senatorial con- 
firmation. 


T Myers v. U. S., 272 U. S 52 (1926) de- 
clared unconstitutional an act of 1867 deny- 
ing to the President the right to remove civil 
officials without consent of the Senate— 
EpiTor’s NOTE, 
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1. Exclusive vesting of the appoin- 
tive power in the President is said to 
be essential to the efficient working of 
his administration, since the people will 
hold the President responsible for that 
administration, and since he must have 
congenial men to work with. But it 
may equally be held that the Senate is 
in large degree representative of the 
judgment of the people on the Presi- 
dent’s administration, that very few 
Presidential nominees are rejected by 
the Senate, and that the “political” re- 
quirements of effective administration 
mean that the President is generally 
unfamiliar with the records and per- 
sonalities of the men whom he appoints. 
Senatorial advice may actually be help- 
ful, to him at this point. 

2. It is often said that the hardships 
and vicissitudes of senatorial confirma- 
tion deter many able men from accept- 
ing Presidential nominations. Yet we 
may well wonder how often this actu- 
ally happens and doubt the capacity of 
most of the men who are not willing 
to face political battles. 

3. It is argued also that the require- 
ment of senatorial confirmation has 
tended to overpersonalize issues—that 
individuals are made the scapegoats for 
programs unpopular in Congress. A 
partial answer to this criticism lies in 
the contention that there has been an 
educational value in this process—that 
where executive-legislative fights have 
centered on men, the programmatic as- 
pects of the fight have generally en- 
tered the debate and the American peo- 
ple have been educated in the process. 
Yet it has happened that the program- 
matic aspects of debate on nominations 
have been too greatly minimized and 
that the issues which have been raised 
have been tangential. These abuses are 
rare and are the price we pay for assur- 
ing that legislative programs are car- 
ried out as intended and that top ad- 
ministrators have the confidence of 
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Congress, which must continue to sup- 
port their programs if they are to be 
effective. 

Finally, it should be noted that, while 
Congress has given up its power to par- 
ticipate in the confirmation of all but a 
very few executive employees and has 
y-elded up much of its patronage to the 
merit system over the past seventy 
years, it still retains some control over 
the general practices of the executive 
branch as regards the civil service. 
Committees of Congress are constantly 
reviewing the promotion practices and 
other personnel practices of the various 
administrative agencies. On the basis 
oi this review, Congress is able to pass 
lews regulating such practices. Con- 
gzessional regulation of these practices 
is important, of course, because of the 
effect of these practices on the morale 
and efficiency of government employees 
and because of Congress’ constitutional 
responsibility for the cost of govern- 
ment. 


Review and oversight 


Surely congressional “control” im- 
plies more than simply setting up the 
job, the organization, and the stand- 
ards, and providing the money and help- 
irg to provide the men. Review is 
necessitated, in part, because Congress 
cannot be absolutely sure of every- 
thing it wants administrators to do 
when it first provides tasks for adminis- 
trators, and also because changing and 
highly technical conditions give rise 
ta administrative interpretations of the 
drectives of Congress which Congress 
wants to be sure are consistent with its 
own ideas of how the job should be 
dane. 

Many believe that Congress goes too 
far in its reviewing activities—that it 
should content itself with laying out 
broad statutory directives, but should 
not try to settle lesser matters of policy. 


Yet it is generally acknowledged that 
these lesser matters build up into broad 
policies. It would appear that the ob- 
jections are not to congressional review 
per se, but to the unsystematic pattern 
of it, and to the fact that it is not con- 
fined to trying to get knowledge but ex- 
tends also to trying to give directions. 
This practice is said to disrupt Presi- 
dential control over the bureaucracy 
and to lead to confusions and conflict 
within the bureaucracy. 
One authority has said: 


The fact is that many administrative. 
officials now receive a great deal more 
guidance from Congressmen than they get 
from the President. Congressmen are not 
content only to enact laws which lay down 
the general policy which shall guide the 
administrative official in his work. They 
like to tell him what to do in specific in- 
stances.® 


Note that this quotation speaks of Con- 
gressmen, rather than Congress. It is 
safe to say that most Congressmen feel 
that they are in Washington partly as 


, plenipotentiaries from their constituents 


to the administrative branch, and many 
Congressmen try to wring from admin- 
istrators as many concessions for con- 
stituents as they can. In such cases, 
congressional “review” certainly has its 
dangers, for in many of these cases the 
Congressman is representing only spe- 
cial interest, and not the statutory in- 
tent of Congress when it wrote the law 
governing the administrator. 


Techniques of review 


The answer to this problem lies, we 
believe, not in the abdication of con- 
gressional review, but in the better or- 
ganization of Congress for review, so 
that administrators can take this review 
as the work of the Congress as a whole. 
How can Congress best perform its re- 
viewing function? One way is for Con- 


8 Hyneman, op. cit, p 159. 
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gress, on the recommendation of its 
committees entrusted with review, to 
write into statute the fruits of adminis- 
trative experience. Another is for Con- 
gress, through joint resolutions, or com- 
mittee reports, to give voice to its ap- 
proval or disapproval of general trends 
of administrative policy. A third is to 
adapt the procedures used in reorgani- 
zation plans, which could be extended 
to provide a congressional veto over ad- 
ministrative measures of which Con- 
gress disapproves. Such procedures 
would still allow the committees of 
‘Congress, and individual Congressmen, 
scope for review and fact finding but 
would confine direction giving to the 
whole of Congress. They would make 
for more consistency in congressional 
directions. 

This is not to say that there is not a 
legitimate role for the individual legis- 
lator in performing his ambassadorial 
function. Why should he not render 
service to his constituents in the form 
of advice on how to deal with govern- 
ment agencies and of aid in dealing 
with them, so long as he is not asking 
for special treatment for constituents? 
Administrators will generally know 
when Congressmen are seeking special 
treatment. Congressmen gain valuable 
experience of the working of the ad- 
ministrative branch through this am- 
bassadorial function. And in doing so 
they may bring individual abuses to the 
attention of Congress. It is usually 
through individual cases that Congress 
learns of administrative deviation from 
congressional intent—unless administra- 
tors are willing to seek clarification from 
Congress voluntarily. 

How, in fact, does Congress carry out 
review? It does so through periodic 
reviews of appropriations committees, 
through the fact finding of its sub- 
stantive committees, through personal 
consultation between Congressmen and 
administrators, through the efforts of 


Congressmen to answer constituent 
complaints against administration, and 
through investigations. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 tried to co-ordinate and facili- 
tate congressional review by cleaning up 
the committee system of Congress, and 
by assigning the function of review to 
(a) the substantive committees in each 
field, (5) the appropriations commit- 
tees, and (c) the committees on ex- 
penditures in the executive branch (now 
the committees on government opera- 


tions) in each house of Congress. All. 


of these committees were given en- 
larged staffs to do the job. Yet so far, 
according to an outstanding authority 
in this field, this scheme has met with 
only “partial success.” ° The standing 
committees of Congress have been too 
heavily burdened with their legislative 
duties to spend much time on review, 
save where review occurs in connection 
with legislative activity. - 


Administrators’ complainis 


Many top administrators complain 
that this plethora of committees sub- 
jects them to undue review-—that they 
are forced to spend too much time in 
testimony (often duplicate testimony) 
before both houses. Joint committee 
sittings have been tried, but generally 
Congress, particularly the House of 
Representatives, has seemed to feel that 
this procedure gives the Senate advan- 
tages over the House. It has, perhaps, 
tended toward rivalry rather than co- 
ordination. 

Administrators have also complained 
that the committees of Congress con- 
flict. This problem arises not only 
between the two houses, but between 
committees of the same house, where 


8 George B. Galloway, “The Operation of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946,” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 45 
(March 1951), p. 59. 
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` jurisdictional disputes ‘occur. These 
disputes may be important policy-wise, 
since different committees represent, in 
their membership, different interests. 
But it may be argued that the disad- 
vantages in this conflict are offset by 
the main advantages of congressional 
control and representation. Similar con- 
flict exists in the administrative branch, 
sometimes created, it is true, by con- 
flict between congressional committees, 
but often the product of the weakness 
of our party system as it affects Presi- 
dential control of administration. 


Investigations 


The final and perhaps the most dras- 
tic method of congressional control is 
investigation. There have been numer- 
ous examples of intelligent use of in- 
vestigating power—instances when it 
had a valuable effect on administrative 
laxity, when it aroused public opinion 
and performed the useful function of 
public education, and when it resulted 
in bringing before Congress and the 
public facts which were not previously 
known or attended to. 

There are, however, real problems 
where these investigations are con- 
cerned. They may serve chiefly as ave- 
nues of publicity for Congressmen with- 
out informing Congress as a whole; 
they are only important in educating 


the public where they are used spar- . 


ingly and on crucial topics; they would 
generally be better used to sift and 
evaluate (often in private) information 
provided from the generally superior 
sources of the executive branch. In- 
vestigating committees have not been 
sufficiently subject to the discipline of 
Congress as a whole, and the results 
have thus not always been legislatively 
productive of anything save discord. 
Where they have centered mainly on 
individuals and personalities, commit- 
tee procedures have been lax in safe- 


guarding the individual: committees 
have acted as courts while shunning 
judicial procedure and they have need- 
lessly damaged individual reputations 
by making public accusations which can 
rarely be overtaken by disproof and 
vindication. 

Remedies regarding committee pro- 
cedures have often been proposed, and 
sentiment has been developing among 
some Congressmen for their adoption. 
But ‘remedies for the other vagrancies 
of investigations are more difficult to 
find, short of abolishing the useful 
functions of investigations. Nor are 
such thoroughgoing remedies possible, 
since investigation has long been con- 
sidered, and has been held by the courts 
to be, a right of Congress incident to 
legislation. Current judicial doctrine 
interprets this very broadly. 

Investigations are effective congres- 
sional weapons in the rivalry of Con- . 
gress with the chief executive, since 
they provide publicity which can rival 
that accorded the President. Moreover, 
such publicity is a generous source of 
personal power for certain Congress- 
men. The attempt to curb investiga- 
tions would thus be regarded in Con- 
gress as a personal attack on these 
Congressmen, a practice which Con- 
gressmen generally eschew. 

Not only investigations themselves, 
but mere threats of investigation are 
often effective. Many times Congress- 
men are able to put pressure on admin- 
istrators by threatening investigations; 
and administrators have learned that 
Congressmen stick together in these 
matters—the man who wants an in- 
vestigation can often obtain it. The 
threat of investigation can, of course, 
be a valuable check on administrators 
who are out to warp the intent of Con- 
gress. But it can also be used to se- 
cure special treatment for special con- 
stituents, and thus itself warp the in- 
tent of Congress. “ 
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CONCLUSION 


The separation of powers has institu- 
tionalized rivalry between the legisla- 
tive and administrative branches, and 
has meant that the usual struggle for 
power between legislatures and admin- 
istrations is more evident in legislative 
action in the American system than it 
is in some other systems. Congress, 
while not very amenable to discipline 
on most matters, can sometimes be re- 
lied upon to act as a unit when it feels 
that congressional prerogatives vis-a-vis 
the executive branch are at stake, for 
involved in these prerogatives are the 
personal positions of all Congressmen. 
Their standing in their constituencies is 
affected here, since that standing is 
often not so dependent upon the pro- 
motion of programs as it is upon the 
promotion of services on an individual 
basis. Where programs are important, 
Congressmen have found that the neces- 
sary delegations of recent years have 
made surveillance of the administration 
a continuing necessity which can only 
be enforced by sticking together on their 
rights in this matter. 

The political status of Congressmen 
today, then, is often dependent less on 
the advocacy of programs than on the 
results of programs, and these are in the 
hands of the administration. Yet the 
function of Congress, in our system, is 


the advocacy and the legislation of pro- 


For this purpose congressional 


grams. 
control is a sine qua non. 

It is important, in a democracy, that 
the public not feel excluded from the 
operation of government. The growing 
magnitude of the bureaucracy may pro- 
duce a popular feeling of helplessness 
and frustration. This vital problem is 
being met by competition between Con- 
gress and President for public support. 
Competition between reorganized and 
more coherent parties may serve as a 
means to the same end, but such party 
reform, when coupled with the accept- 


ance of Presidential hegemony and 
minimal congressional supervision, may 
exclude minority party access to vital 
information. Such information, and 
the public education which flows there- 
from, can best be guaranteed by the 
devices of congressional direction and 
control which we have been discussing. 

Congressional control, of course, can 
defeat congressional purposes where 
Congress is not organized to keep its 
purposes in mind. Disparate and dis- 
organized relationships with the bu- 
reaucracy will result in a bureaucracy 
of the same character. We believe, 
however, that too much emphasis has 
been placed upon a nicely ordered, 
symmetrical bureaucracy. There’ are 
certain purposes which Congress can 
realize only by placing certain functions 
in agencies where Congress will have 
easy access to them, and where it can 
be assured that these functions will not 
be pulled out of line by the force of the 
full administrative hierarchy. 

Congress’ main need is to assure that 
its relationships with these agencies, 
and with the whole of the bureaucracy, 
be so organized as to constitute the co- 
herent and consistent will of the legis- 
lature. (This will may change from 
one Congress to another, and Congress 
must therefore declare itself when its 
will is modified.) When such a co- 
herent and consistent will is evident, 
Congress will command more respect 
from the bureaucracy, Congress will 
think more in terms of over-all pur- 
poses and over-all bureaucratic organi- 
zation, thus furthering main purposes 
before subsidiary ones, and Congress 
will conduct its review of administra- 
tive actions with more efficiency and 
effectiveness and will win more adminis- 
trative co-operation in this endeavor. 


Proposed improvements 


Proposals for more effective congres- 
sional control within our constitutional 
system have been debated. They in- 
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clude reform of the appropriations and 
budgetary procedure; more adequate 
congressional staff; the adoption of pro- 
cedure for legislative vetoes on admin- 
istrative actions; the institutionalization 
cf better executive-legislative relation- 
ships at the top level through some sort 
cf council, thus minimizing prevalent 
mutual mistrust; and further use of 
informal consultation at many levels 
(often more effective than formal de- 
vices). 

If it is too much to hope for volun- 
tary congressional discipline and re- 
straint in the interests of a unified con- 
gressional will on administrative mat- 
ters, then these steps will have to wait 
upon reform of the American party sys- 
tem. The strengthening, centralizing, 
and better disciplining of the party sys- 
tem may be seen as a further and better 
method of institutionalizing responsi- 
bility. But cogent objections have been 


raised against party reform on the- 


grounds that (1) the American people 
do not favor the kind of majority rule 


it would involve, preferring the less 
symmetrical but more immediate repre- 
sentation of minorities, and (2) that we 
cannot be assured that centralization of 
the party system would promote “po- 
litical” purpose as against “economic” 
and sectional purposes, for it might 
lead to the capture of the parties by the 
large interest groups. 

At present, the institutionalization of 
responsibility through Congress as it 
stands, or as it may be revised short of 
party reform, seems our best bet. For 
the present we must take Congress as it 
is—often more representative of many 
particular purposes than of certain com- 
mon purposes. The immediate problem 
is for Congress better to adjust these 
particular purposes to one another, and 
to adjust them in large measure before 
Congress conveys its purposes to the 
bureaucracy, bearing in mind, however, 
that there are certain areas where the 
people of this country hold that the 
promotion of particular purposes is im- 
portant. 
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Administration and the Courts 


By James Hart 


HE relation of the courts to bu- 
reaucracy cuts across every branch 
“of American law: constitutional and 
statutory law, criminal and ‘civil law, 
the common law and equity. It is ac- 
cordingly so complex, and so involved 
in technical distinctions, that no at- 
tempt will here be made to explore its 
details. The present purpose is rather 
to capture, if that be possible, a few 
glimpses of its broad significance. 

The clue to that significance is to be 
sought in the role of the judiciary in 
our constitutional system. The Consti- 
tution is formally the source of a legal 
order or regime of law; and this regime 
of law can be made effective in action 
only if, its application to any particular 
situation being disputed, there exists an 
independent third party which is em- 
powered authoritatively to settle the 
dispute when, but only when, it is ap- 
pealed to by either of the disputing 
parties. 

Such independent third parties are 
the courts. Their third-party character 
is necessary to protect one disputant 
from having the other impose a settle- 
ment by acting as judge in his own 
cause. 
that they may not take the initiative, 
but must sit passively until some plain- 
tiff initiates before them some case 
against some defendant. Its bulwark 
is their independence, which is secured 
by such means as the tenure of judges 
and their immunity from criminal and 
tort liability for the manner in which 
they exercise their judicial powers. 

The application of the law to a par- 
ticular situation includes determining 
the facts of that situation by following 
the applicable rules of law. These 


It is underlined by the fact. 
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rules may prescribe that the facts shall 
be those agreed upon by the parties to 
the dispute. They may establish as the 
facts those well pleaded by one of those 
parties and admitted upon demurrer by 
the other. They may provide that the 
facts shall be those found by judge or 
jury upon the basis of the. evidence of- 
fered and allowed, including the testi- 
mony of witnesses for both sides, in 
accordance with the law of evidence. 
They may also provide that the facts 
shall be those found, upon the basis of 
notice and a hearing, by a quasi-judicial 
tribunal, provided those facts are upon 
challenge found by the court to be sup- 
ported by substantial evidence in the 
light of the whole record or such por- 
tions thereof as may be cited to the 
court. 


THE REPEATED PATTERN 


In all branches of the law, and re- 
gardless of whether the government or 
an administrative official or agency is 
party plaintiff or party defendant, the 
role of the courts is in essence the same. 
The central pattern always consists of 
a plaintiff, a defendant, and a court as 
the independent third party settling the 
dispute by applying the law to the 
legally determined facts. 

In a criminal case, the role of the 
plaintiff falls primarily to the prosecut- 
ing attorney, and the defendant is al- 
ways the accused. But the role of the 
court is the same, whether the accused 
is a storekeeper indicted for murdering 
his wife or an official indicted for a 
misdemeanor in office. 

In a tort case, the plaintiff may be 
the owner of a horse, and the defendant 
a neighbor who allegedly has ‘injured 
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the horse out of spite. The defendant 
may, however, be a health officer who 
has killed the horse without notite on 
the ground that it had the glanders. 

In the law of contracts, the plaintiff 
may be a merchant who is seeking to 
collect from the defendant on goods de- 
livered. That defendant may be an 
ordinary customer; but he may be an 
official who, in ordering registration 
supplies, acted ultra vires because the 
county was not subject to the registra- 
tion laws, but who is alleged to have 
used apt words to bind himself per- 
sonally. This is not to say that the 
law is the same for a contracting agent 
of government as for the agent of a 
private individual or firm. It is to say 
that the role of the court is in principle 
the same in both instances. 

In equity, the plaintiff.or complain- 


ant may be the owner of water-front . 


real property who seeks to have the 
defendant or respondent enjoined from 
threatened action which he claims will 
work him irreparable injury. The de- 
feadant may be a boat company whose 
planned wharf the plaintiff alleges will 
okstruct entrance to his property; but 
he may be the Secretary of Defense, 
whose planned harbor improvements 
the plaintiff claims are in excess of his 
statutory authority. 

Or take two of the extraordinary 
common-law writs. The plaintiff or 
relator may seek a mandamus against 
a municipal official to compel him to 
issue a license to engage in the hard- 
ware business, on the ground that under 
a city ordinance the only condition for 
the issuance of such a license is the 
payment of a fee which has been ten- 
dered and refused, and that it is there- 
fore the ministerial duty of the official 
to accept the fee and issue the license. 
Or the plaintiff or applicant may seek to 
have a writ of habeas corpus issued to 
the immigration officer who holds him 
in custody under a warrant for his ar- 


rest and deportation as an alien illegally 
im the United States, when the plaintiff 
claims to be a foreign-born son of a 
native-born citizen. 

Still again, the parties may be a 
manufacturing company and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board; but 
either may be plaintiff or defendant. 
For, the Board having served upon the 
company an order to cease and desist 
from specified unfair labor practices, 
under the statutory review provisions 
of the governing statute the company 
may apply to a national Court of Ap- 
peals for review, and the Board may 
apply to the same court for enforce- 
ment, of the order. 

In the illustration last cited, which- 
ever party moves first, the function of 
the court is the same: to affirm, modify, 
or set aside the order according to 
whether the Board’s findings as to the 
facts are or are not supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, its procedure has or 
has not been lawful, and its order is or 
is not in all respects of a legally per- 
missible scope. The court’s duty is no 
more to throttle the Board than it is to 
enforce its order without question, no 
more to curb the Board than to give it 
free rein. It is rather to adjudicate as 
between the parties by applying the law 
to the particular situation without fear 
or favor, and accordingly to grant en- 
forcement to the Board or relief to the 
company. 

This, moreover, is typical of the duty 
of every court in every case brought be- 
fore it, irrespective of all differences in 
detail. 

This responsibility of the courts as 
independent third parties is a crucial 
feature of a regime of law. It is ad- 
mittedly such in the criminal and pri- 
vate law. Administrative law being 
taken to embrace all parts of the law 
which govern the relations between ad- 
ministrative agencies and private per- 
sons or organizations, it is presently 
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pertinent to sum up the principal rea- 
sons why it is such in this area also. 


A FEATURE OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
SYSTEM 


Judicial review of administrative ac- 
tion is a time-honored feature of our 
constitutional system. Hence, the im- 
portance of continuity with the past as 
a starting point of orderly improvement 
establishes a presumption in favor of 
continuance of the institution. Such 
review is, moreover, in one form or an- 
other, a feature of the constitutional 
systems of the leading Western nations. 
Hence, the fact that it is the product of 
a commonly felt need among countries 
blessed with popular government and 
the reign of law strongly reinforces the 
presumption. 

In affirmative support of the pre- 


sumption, the rationale of the institu- . 


tion is as applicable today as it was in 
simpler times. Indeed, it is underlined 
by the administrative expansion of the 
last two decades. For it affirms that 
the settlement by a court as an inde- 
pendent third party of a dispute be- 
tween a private party and an adminis- 
trative agency is called for in the public 
interest. i 

On the one hand, administrators are 
invested with authority over persons 
and property; and human beings so in- 
vested are apt, whether from over- 


zealous devotion to their task or from’ 


less worthy motives, to exceed or abuse 
their lawful powers. Protection of pri- 
vate interests against such excess or 
abuse is an indispensable factor in any 
civilized conception of the public in- 
terest. For such protection, however, 
it is not enough that the law define the 
scope of such powers and prescribe that 
they be exercised reasonably in respect 
alike to substance and to method. ‘It 
is essential that enforcement of the law 
be in the hands of the courts as inde- 
pendent third parties. 


On the other hand, administrative 
powers over persons and property are 
necessary means to reasonable statutory 
ends of so limiting private freedom as to 
safeguard vital interests of the commu- 
nity as a whole. If, therefore, the exer- 
cise of these powers is found by the 
courts to be in content and procedure 
within the law, the public interest re- 
quires that the administrative deter- 
minations be sanctioned by coercive ju- 


` dicial decrees quite as clearly as in the 


contrary event it requires that the pri- 
vate interests concerned be protected. 

Whichever way the courts decide, 
moreover, the result obtains from the 
fact that it is produced by an independ- 
ent third party a powerful moral sanc- 
tion. Not least when the stakes are 
high, this moral sanction is promotive 
of orderly government, for it greatly 
facilitates compliance on the part of the 
losing party and acquiescence on the 
part of those interests in society which 
are disappointed at the outcome. 

To such reasoning the objection may 
be raised that the supposed regime of 
law is illusory, since the law is what 
the judges say it is, and hence that it is 
indefensible to vest in men who are not 
politically responsible the authority in 
their final discretion to restrict the exer- 
cise by administrative commissions of 
economic controls authorized by repre- 
sentative legislatures. 

It is now generally recognized, to be 
sure, that the courts are far from being 
mere automatons, mere passive mouth- 
pieces of a pre-existing law which is al- 
ways unmistakable in its general terms 
and perfectly clear in its bearing upon 
all possible situations. This is not to 
deny that in many parts of the law 
there is a substantial core of certainty 
in the application of the law to run-of- 
the-mine situations. It is to affirm, 
however, that throughout the law many 
hypothetical situations can be stated, 
and actual situations are constantly 
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arising, to which the application of the 
law is uncertain, and will remain so 
until the court of last resort shall have 
spoken. It is further to affirm that 
notably in the dynamic field of adminis- 
trative law there are whole areas of 
confusion. 

Nor is that all It is the precedents 
of the courts which have made the com- 
mon Jaw and equity what they are; and 
while the courts, in interpreting the 
written law, are limited by the language 
used, they fix the meaning of that lan- 
guage for all cases except those which 
patently come within its intent 


THE SUPREME COURT i 


Now it may be that the degree of un- 
certainty in the law is exaggerated by 
centering attention upon courts of last 
resort; for theirs is the task of resolv- 
ing legal uncertainties This is espe- 
cially true of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to which appeal of right 
cen be taken only in limited classes of 
cases, and which otherwise selects, by 
granting or denying petitions for certio- 
rari, the cases which raise new or doubt- 
ful questions of law it deems it impor- 
tant to pass upon. Small wonder, then, 
that this court is often divided. 

It is further to be noted in passing 
that, while a Supreme Court decision 
which makes new law is retroactive 
with respect to the given situation, it 
increases the certainty of the law for 
the future—a result which jis in itself 
advantageous for all concerned—and 
that, however wrongheaded such a de- 
cision may seem to some informed crit- 
ics, it is at least a reasoned decision 
which at the worst overemphasizes prin- 
ciples which judges and other men have 
long cherished. ' 

In the last analysis, of course, the an- 
swer to the objection which has been 
raised must be that in administrative 
law, as in the criminal and private law, 
the independent third-party role of the 


courts is too precious to be abandoned 
even though it involves the fallible judg- 
ment of men. If those men are now 
thought to have “liberal” predilections, 
the predilections of their predecessors 
were as consistently “conservative.” 


ALTERNATIVE TO JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The best defense of this role of the 
courts is to contemplate the alternative. 
In administrative law that alternative 
would be to allow administrators to de- 
termine, subject to political controls, 
their own powers. Such political con- 
trols are new legislation, Presidential 
direction, and political pressure. New 
legislation would depend upon the con- 
tingencies of politics and the delays of 
legislative procedure and, once enacted, 
would have the meaning given it by 
those it was designed to limit. Presi- 
dential direction does not presently ap- 
ply to several administrative tribunals 
for the significant reason that, their 
duties being so analogous to those of 
courts as to be considered quasi-judicial 
and their orders being subject to only 
limited judicial review, Congress has 
made them plural bodies whose mem- 
bers have overlapping terms and may 
not be removed by the President be- 
cause he disagrees with their decisions 
So vast has the national bureaucracy 
become that, even in relation to those 
agencies which are directly responsible 
to the President, his span of control 
stretches very thin; while, in any case, 
Presidential direction is by nature pri- 
marily political rather than remedial. 
It is notorious that political pressure 
from Senators and party chiefs spells 
favoritism rather than the insurance of 
impartiality. Political control would 
thus offer no specific or adequate protec- 
tion to private interests against admin- 
istrative orders, and might actually 
cause or aggravate administrative abuses 
With administrative authority otherwise 
unrestrained, two great evils would be 
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likely to arise. On the one hand, offi- 
cial decisions which were not liable to 
challenge before an independent third 
party would lack respect, receive at 
best reluctant compliance, and often be 
evaded through political influence and 
with a clear conscience. On the other 
hand, removal of the possibility of such 
challenge would be removal of restraints 
which that possibility now makes whole- 
somely operative. i 


BROADER ISSUES 


The objection which has been under 
éxamination raises still broader issues 
when applied to the bearing upon ad- 
ministrative law of a feature of our 
constitutional system which does not 
exist in England or France: judicial 
review of statutes. Our courts may 
hold an administrative determination 
invalid not only because it is unau- 
thorized by the governing statute, but 
also because that statute is itself un- 
constitutional. This unconstitutionality 
may of course relate as well to the ad- 
ministrative as to the other provisions 
of the statute. In order, moreover, to 
avoid a constitutional issue, the courts 
may give an exceedingly narrow inter- 
pretation of statutory administrative 
powers. It is thus not possible for 
American legislatures, as it is for the 
British Parliament, to define the scope 
and methods of administrative action, 
and to narrow or eliminate judicial re- 
view thereof, without these enactments 
being subject to invalidation at the 
hands of the courts. 

Opposition to judicial review of stat- 
utes centers upon a ground which has 
no special reference to administrative 
law. From democracy conceived as an 
absolute dogma, and from a formalistic 
identification with democracy of what- 
ever representative institutions bring 
forth, there is deduced the conclusion 
that every enactment of such institu- 
tions must be given the force of law. 


The subject is too large for treatment 
in this place; but a few remarks may 
be ventured, with administrative law 
especially in mind. The first premise 
of civilized government is the sacred- 
ness of every human personality as 
having been in some sense made in the 
image of God. From the conclusion 
that in the long run government is more 
apt to conform with this premise if con- 
flicts of interest are resolved only with 
the consent of a representative assem- 
bly chosen by universal suffrage in free 
elections and with free discussion, 
rather than by any sort of traditional 
or self-appointed elite, it by no means 
follows that the authority to govern, 
even with the consent of such an as- 
sembly, is in any civilized society un- 
limited. ` 

Government is civilized only if the 

resolution of conflicts of interest is lim- 
ited by recognition that all men and all 
groups and lawful organizations of men 
have mutual interests in the basic civil 
liberties, in procedural and substantive 
fair play for all, and in having disputes 
arising out of particular situations ad- 
judicated by an independent third 
party. 
Recognition of these limits may of 
course be provided in more than one 
manner. It may be so firmly embedded 
in the habitual moral convictions of a 
people that the resulting moral re- 
straints are on the whole adequate. If 
it is not to some extent so embedded, 
it cannot’be secured by any purely 
artificial means. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDES 


We Americans stand somewhere be- 
tween these extremes. The essential re- 
straints have high authority from our 
past to support them; and there are 
courageous men in every generation to 
appeal to that authority. But we also 
have habits of irresponsibility which en- 
able the passions of the moment to over- 
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ride civilized restraints. It is probably 
well, therefore, that the constitutional 
limitation of due process, or fair play, 
is embodied, as obligatory even upon 
representative assemblies, in the funda- 
mental law of the nation, and hence is 
to be applied as law when a court sits 
as an independent third party to settle 
a dispute between an administrator who 
relies upon a statutory provision and a 
private party who claims that that pro- 
vision authorizes a denial of fair play. 

Similarly, if judicial review of ad- 
ministrative action is a sine qua non 
of civilized government, should the su- 
preme law of the land not ensure that 
the independent third party shall have 
untrammeled authority to exercise it? 
And how can it ensure this unless it 
gives that independent third party the 
last word on the scope of review which 
constitutionally must be allowed by 
statute? 


Tue Rove or CRITICISM 


To justify judicial review in principle 
is not, however, to place it beyond criti- 
cism. General principles do not decide 
borderline cases. The choices which 
the Supreme Court is constantly mak- 
ing are choices of statesmanship, and 
judicial statesmanship, like political 
statesmanship, can falter and fail. 

The suggestion may be hazarded that, 
aside from its deplorable stand in the 
matter of utility rate-emaking by admin- 
istrative commissions, the old’ Court’s 
most grievous failure, which justly 
brought judicial review into disrepute 
and almost inevitably led to the crisis 
of 1937, concerned administrative law 
less than such subjects as freedom of 
contract and dual federalism. : 

The new Court has corrected those 
errors, whether or not by going too far 
it is not possible here to inquire. It 
has also upheld Congress in devolv- 
ing upon administrative agencies pow- 


ers which, in the scope of their discre- 
tion, are in sum impressive, and to 
many alarming. Yet for the Court to 
refuse to sanction the vesting of such 
administrative powers, or so to control 
their exercise as to hamstring adminis- 
trative action as a means to permissible 
statutory ends, would be to defeat with 
one hand policies it declared constitu- 
tional with the other. It would be to 
deny to Congress the “necessary and 
proper” means of carrying into execu- 
tion its delegated powers. If our once 
individualistic democracy has been in- 
creasingly socialized, surely the devil is 
neither Congress nor the Court, but the 
industrial-technological revolution. 

What has been said makes apparent 
the urgent importance of judges’ of all 
grades being men of sensitive conscience 
and exceptional wisdom and of their 
having their minds and consciences ad- 
vised by the most searching criticism of - 
their work by philosophers as well as 
lawyers and dissenters from the bench, 
exponents of the humanities as well as 
social scientists. It is, however, always 
to be remembered of and by the critics 
that theirs too is a fallible human 
judgment. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that judicial 
statesmanship is of a different order 
from political statesmanship The cri- 
teria which the Supreme Court and its 
critics should consciously apply in ad- 
ministrative law are implicit in the 
rationale of judicial review of adminis- 
trative action. It is the task of this 
independent third party to weigh in 
the scales of judgment conflicting ends 
which are always represented in the ad- 
ministrative law cases it decides by the 
parties at its bar. One of these ends is 
to have specific enforcement in indi- 
vidual cases of the statutory and con- 
stitutional limits of administrative pow- 
ers. The other end is that the govern- 
ing process be not rendered ineffective 
by undue judicial interference, 
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To say this is not to furnish a for- 
mula for the ready-made solution of 
particular problems; but it is the first 
lesson of wisdom that all such supposed 
formulas are illusory. It is, in truth, 
but to state a dilemma; but it is the 
second lesson of wisdom that the prob- 
lems of life always appear as dilemmas. 
Without this realization men are apt to 
seize one horn without even consider- 
ing the other, and thus to doom them- 
selves to one-sided judgment. 

In conclusion, a word to the layman. 
Were examination of administration and 
the courts now to proceed from the 


realm of generality to such specific 

questions as the methods, scope, and 
timing of judicial review, he would 
doubtless be surprised by two things. 
One would be, how many are the forms 
which the indicated dilemma in fact 
takes; and the other would be, how 
difficult the choices often become for 
anybody who does not focus his atten- 
tion upon one of the competing ends to 
the exclusion of the other. The judi- 
cial task of maintaining a balance by 
sustaining administrators here and re- 
straining them there is one of the high- 
est that can be assigned to mortal men. 
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Staff and Management Controls 


By HERBERT A. SIMON 


T the outset, it' may be well to ex- 

plain what the word “bureaucracy” 
means to me. In my vocabulary it does 
not serve as a swear word—a label for 
the quintessence of all I dislike about 
government—but as an approximate 
synonym for large-scale organization. 
In this, I think I conform to the origi- 
nal meaning of the term, although 
hardly to current popular usage. And 
I assume that the neutral sense of the 
term is intended in the title of this 
volume. 

Big Government, along with auto- 
mobiles and the atom bomb, is here to 
stay. It is conceivable, although not 
probable, that Big Government may 
become Slightly Smaller Government 
by decreasing in scale from hundreds 
of billions of dollars to tens of billions, 
but it will not become Small Govern- 
ment. As in the case of other natural 
phenomena, it needs more to be ex- 
plained, understood and dealt with, than 
to be bemoaned. And it can even be 
strongly argued that a large part of the 
bemoaning is based on misinformation 
as to how Big Government operates in 
our country. Á 

Large-scale organization inevitably 
creates problems of control. In every 
organization in our society there is al- 
ways some person or group of persons 
whom we regard as having the legiti- 
mate right to determine the organiza- 
tion’s program and the way the pro- 
gram is carried out. In business con- 
cerns, the legitimate right ‘of control 
rests with the stockholders; in govern- 
ment, with the citizens. The problem 
of control is the problem of imple- 
menting that right. The board of di- 


rectors in business concerns and the 
legislature in governments are formal 
devices whose main concern is the im- 
plementation of the right of control, and 
these are supplemented by many other 
devices, formal and informal—political 
parties are an example. 

The problem of control is a serious 
one in large-scale organization because 
of two related facts: (1) those who 
legitimately control it simply cannot 
cope with its size—they have time 
neither to find out in detail what is 
going on nor to decide what should go 
on; (2) the employees in the bureauc- 
racy may use this absence of account- 
ability to further their own purposes, 
which may not be the purposes of the 
legitimate controllers. There is nothing 
about this situation that is peculiar to 
government. The executives of any 
laige business spend most of their time 
dealing with these same problems: se- 
curing adequate motivation of manual 
workers and middle-level executives and 
supervisors, securing co-ordination of 
goals and activities, combating the ve- 
nality of employees who are tempted to 
steal tools or accept bribes from vendors 

The phenomena we call “corruption,” 
“confusion,” and “inefficiency” in large- 
scale organization are the symptoms of 
the inadequacies of the control process. 
And the phenomena we call “red tape” 
are largely the unintended effects of our 
attempts to strengthen the controls by 
formalizing the procedures for co-ordi- 
nation, communication, and review. 


“Red tape” is, so to speak, the sec- 


ondary reaction produced by the sulfa 
drugs we have prescribed for the pri- 
mary infection of lack of control. 
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CONTROLS OVER RESOURCES: 
Tue BUDGET 


Every military commander knows that 
when he has committed his reserves, he 
has had his say—he retains painfully 
little control over the subsequent course 
of the battle. It would be only mild 
exaggeration to say that, similarly, when 
the budget has been approved and re- 
sources allocated to programs and de- 
partments, the top level executives in 
large organizations have had their say. 
Control devices can help them ascertain 
that the resources have been used for 
the general purposes intended, but can 
have little detailed effect on the precise 
way in which they are used. 

The budget is essentially an expendi- 
ture plan for a specified period of time, 
usually a year. Two basic kinds of de- 
cisions have to be reached in order to 
establish a budget; and to understand 
the budget process it is essential that 
they be distinguished clearly. First, 
there are decisions as to the objectives 
to be reached—the kinds of services 
and the quality of.service to be pro- 
vided. Second, there are decisions as 
to how much money, if it is spent effi- 
ciently, is required to meet these ob- 
jectives. Much of the confusion that 
surrounds public discussion of “economy 
in government” can be traced to a fail- 
ure to distinguish these two aspects of 
the problem. When we demand gov- 
ernmental economy do we mean that we 
want fewer and poorer services, or do 
we mean that we think the same serv- 
ices we now have, and the same quality 
of service, can be provided for less 
money? 

A simple analogy with our household 
budgets will illustrate the distinction. 
If a husband asks his wife to econo- 


mize on the féod budget, does he mean ` 


that meat should be on the menu less 
frequently or that she should shop for 
the meat more carefully? The first is 


a question of service levels, the second 
a question of efficiency. And I am sure 
that any husband who supposes he can 
accomplish substantial economies in the 
food budget by improving efficiency, 
without affecting quality, will find a 
very unreceptive audience in his wife. 

It is easy to cut a budget, govern- 
mental or otherwise, simply by refus- 
ing to appropriate more funds. But to 
cut a budget withofit reducing service 
levels—that is, by increasing efficiency 
—is an extremely difficult feat in a large 
organization. It is accomplished, if at 
all, by a painstaking re-examination of 
specific administrative operations—an 
examination that can be undertaken 
only with the help of the members of 
the bureaucracy whose efficiency is to 
be improved. 

Here, as elsewhere in large-scale or- 
ganization, control from above and with- 
out is a poor substitute for motivation 
from within. High-level review of 
budgets is an important tool for deter- 
mining what services shall be provided, 
and at what levels. But the road to 
control of efficiency lies in a different 
direction: in the direction of a bureauc- 
racy that is professional in its attitude 
towards its management tasks and that 
is technically equipped to find efficient 
ways of doing its work. Such a bu- 
reaucracy can be assisted in its search 
for efficiency by specialized units, but 
the function of these is more in the na- 
ture of “consultation” than in the na- 
ture of “control.” 

_ Looking at the budget, then, as an 
instrument for allocation of resources 
and the determination of service levels, 
what can we say of budget practice in 
the federal government today? We can 
say, first, that a major advance ‘has 
been made over the past thirty years in 
the fact that the federal government Aas 
a budget procedure that permits thé 
President and Congress, in a reasonably 
orderly way, to view the expenditure 
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program as a whole; and that it has in 
the Bureau of the Budget a consider- 
able staff of trained personnel who can 
contribute real strength to the control 
process by their preliminary review of 
departmental appropriation requests. 

Having noted this major accomplish- 
ment, we can ask what remains to be 
accomplished. Among the lines along 
which major improvements can be made 
in present federal budgeting are these: 
(a) reduction in the practice of making 
supplemental appropriations; (6) elimi- 
nation of the confusion between com- 
mitments and expenditures; (c) devel- 
opment of techniques for measuring 
what the dollars buy as well as how 
many dollars are spent; (d) develop- 
ment of techniques for comparing al- 
ternative budget plans. 


Supplemental appropriations ` 
It is an all too common practice for 


federal departments to return to the 


Congress for supplemental appropria- 
tions when they have exhausted the 
funds appropriated to them for the 
budget period. The existence of this 
practice on a large scale is in itself evi- 
dence of the failure of controls. But 
the blame for the practice is not to be 
laid solely at the doors of the adminis- 
trative agencies. We must not naively 
suppose that supplemental appropria- 
tions are required simply because agen- 
cies have failed to reduce service levels 
or increase efficiency as required by the 
raandate of Congress and the President 
-although this may sometimes be the 
explanation. 

Another, and legitimate, reason for 
supplemental appropriations is the in- 
ability of the budget planners to antici- 
pate what expenditures will be required. 
The fact that there was no budget in 
June of 1950 to fight the Korean War 
was not regarded as a reason for not 
fighting it. Unexpected international 
and domestic developments undoubt- 


edly account in part for the practice. 
Over and above this, it must be pointed 
out that the controllers are often as 
much at fault as the controlled. If 
Congress enacts legislation that makes 
certain expenditures mandatory and 
then refuses to make appropriations 
adequate to meet these expenditures, a 
supplemental appropriation is inevitable. 
Moreover, if administrative agencies 
learn through this practice that the 
Congress does not always mean what 
it says when it reduces appropriations, 
the controlled cannot be expected to 
take the controllers too seriously. We 
have here a serious breakdown in con- 
trol that has deep roots in the political 
process. 


Commitments and expenditures 


It is a common misconception that if 
Congress appropriates fifty billion dol- 
lars to the federal government for the 
year 1999, then fifty billion dollars, 
more or less, will be spent in 1999. In 
reality, a considerable part of the fifty 
billion dollars may be appropriated for 
battleships, hospitals, and bombers that 
will not be completed until the year 
2001. And during 1999, the federal 
government may be spending additional 
large sums that were appropriated in 
previous years. In present federal 
budget practice, it is an extremely diff- 
cult accounting feat to deduce the 
spending rate from the amounts of the 
appropriations, and Congress encounters 
a corresponding difficulty in understand- 
ing how much it is really spending. 


Measuring what the dollars buy 


The idea that expenditure proposals 
should be classified in such a way that 
they can be related to the services pur- 
chased has gained widespread attention 
as a result of the Hoover Commission’s 
advocacy of “performance budgeting.” 
The concept of “performance budget- 
ing” goes back, under other names, at 
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least thirty years, but the progress to- 
ward achieving it at any level of gov- 
ernment has been less than spectacular 
To develop a meaningful performance 
budget for the federal government is an 
extremely important task that will re- 
quire a major research effort costing 
millions of dollars. What now goes on 
in the federal government under the 
label of “performance budgeting” is a 
pale shadow of the full-bodied idea 

The first step toward a performance 
budget involves a maior reclassification 
of federal accounts so that we can dis- 
cover how many dollars are being spent 
to provide each service. The second, 
and more difficult, step is to devise tech- 
niques for measuring the amount and 
quality of the services provided by each 
expenditure. 

Some examples of performance budg- 
eting can be found in the Forest Serv- 
ice, which has been employing the tech- 
nique for more than fifteen years. 
From the Forest Service budget we can 
find out how much it costs to protect 
forests from fire—because the accounts 
are arranged in a way that brings all 
these costs together. On the service 
measurement side, we can also find out 
how many acres of forest are being pro- 
tected; and with respect to results, we 
can find out how many acres are de- 
stroyed each year by fire. Other ex- 
amples of the same kind can be cited; 
but as an over-all matter, only a small 
part of the total federal budget can now 
be analyzed in even these rough terms. 


Comparing alternative budgets 


None of the improvements discussed 
thus far solve the sixty-four dollar ques- 
tions that have to be answered in any 
budget process: “How much additional 
service will an additional dollar buy, 
and how much less service will result 
from a: dollar cut?” and “Could we get 
the same service for fewer dollars by 
doing it in a different way?” These 


are, of course, the questions of service 
levels and of efficiency with which we 
began our discussion of budgeting. 

Make no mistake about the difficul- 
ties involved. How easy is it to esti- 
mate how many acres of forest land will 
be saved if we increase the fire protec- 
tion appropriation by a million dollars? 
And how do we determine whether the 
million dollars should be spent for trac- 
tors, or for lookout towers, or for man- 
power, or in some other- way? And if 
we can answer this question for fire 
fighting, how do we answer it. for ex- 
penditures on tanks and planes? 

In raising these problems, I do not 
mean to imply that they are hopeless 
of solution. But perhaps in the light of 
the difficulties that have been enumer- 
ated, the earlier estimate of a research 
effort requiring millions of dollars will 
now not seem unreasonable 


AGENCIES OF CONTROL: “LINE” 
AND “STAFF” 


We have said that the problem of 
control in a bureaucracy arises basically 
because the controllers cannot cope with 
its size and complexity. The budget 
reduces this complexity to some sort of 
order, but hardly to a scale where it 
can be handled effectively by a Presi- 
dent and a Congress. “The President 
needs help,” said the 1937 President’s 
Committee, and cries for help for both 
President and Congress have been fre- 
quent and strident. 

Specific proposals for providing this 
help most often take the form of new 
agencies—‘staff agencies” they are usu- 
ally called—designed to share with the 
executive and the legislature the re- 
sponsibilities of control. In the federal 
government, for example, we have a 
Budget Bureau, a Civil Service Com- 
mission, a Comptroller General, and a 
General Services Administration, all of 
which are involved in one or another 
aspect of the control process. 
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But does not this solution contain a 
fundamental paradox? The federal gov- 
ernment is too large and complex to be 
controlled effectively by the President 
We will remedy this by creating a new 
agency, thus increasing its size and com- 
plexity. Instead of having his dozen 
department heads to deal with, the 
President will now also have a Director 
of the Budget. 


Are staff agencies “different”? 


Those who recommend the prolifera- 
tion of staff agencies as a solution to 
the problem of control deny this para- 
dox by arguing that staff agencies are 
“different”—-both in their relation to 
the controller and in their relation to 
the controlled. They are “different,” 
it is said, in their relation to the chief 
executive because they “represent him,” 
they “act for him” or “in his name,” 
they are “a part of him.” They are 
“different,” it is said, in their relation 
to the bureaucracy because, unlike the 
chief executive himself, they do not 
“actually exercise authority,” they “only 
advise and inform”; when they give 
orders, they exercise “the chief execu- 
tive’s authority, and not their own.” 

I must confess that this kind of lan- 
guage has always baffled me—as it must 
baffle laymen who have not grown ac- 
customed to its constant use in the 
literature of administration. The Presi- 
dent needs help to contro! the, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, say, because in the 
absence of such help he cannot be sure 
thet the Department will accept his 
purposes, and those of the Congress. 
The Bureau of the Budget is to give 
him that help. But what guarantees 
that the Bureau will not develop its own 
bureaucratic purposes, will not imple- 
ment these instead of the President’s? 
The steward guards that the servant 
serve the master. But who guards that 
the steward serve the master? 


Stripped of its metaphysical clothing, 
the argument for the staff agency is 
based on the premise that a relatively 
small administrative agency not pos- 
sessed of special responsibilities of. its 
own will be more likely to identify with 
the President, and less likely to de- 
velop its own bureaucratic purposes, 
than will a large operating agency. 
Stated thus, the proposition is not with- 
out plausibility, and has perhaps even 
some empirical evidence in its favor— 
although the evidence has really never 
been examined in a systematic and sci- 
entific way. 

But if this is the reason that the staff 
agency helps in control, we should ex- 
pect its effectiveness to be in inverse 
relation to (a) its size and (b) the de- 
gree of internal specialization within it. 
If the staff agency is large (and even 
the Budget Bureau numbers its em- 
ployees in the hundreds), it has its own 
internal problems of bureaucratic con- 
trol. And if there is much specializa- 
tion within it, the over-all viewpoint 
identified with the Presidency will 
gradually yield to the partial viewpoint 
of ‘specialized goals and objectives. 
When the Civil Service Commission has 
a disagreement with the Secretary of 
Agriculture—the one preoccupied with 
the problems of governmental person- 
nel, the other with the problems of 
agriculture—which one “represents” the 
President and the will of the Congress? 

What about the relations of the staff 
agency with the bureaucracy it is sup- 
posed to control? Again, the idea that 
“the staff agency does not really exercise 
authority, but only speaks in the name of 
the President” must be treated as myth 
rather than reality. If the President 
acts on the recommendations of a budget 
examiner for a reduction in a request 
from the Department of Commerce, the 
authority is, in some legal sense, the 
President’s, but the judgment is the ex- 
aminer’s. The Secretary of Commerce, 
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at least, will be under no illusions as to 
' the authority exercised over him by the 
Budget Bureau. He will realize that 
only a small fraction of the disagree- 
ments that arise between him and the 
budget examiners can be appealed to 
the President—that the function of the 
Bureau is precisely to relieve the Presi- 
dent of this burden of decision. 


The price of control 


In summary, we see that the proc- 
esses of control can be strengthened by 
creating agencies whose primary func- 
tion is to provide an “independent” re- 
view of the action of the administrative 
departments. But we see also that a 
price must be paid for these additional 
controls. The price is made up of sev- 
eral components: (1) the actual salary 
and other costs of operating the control 
agency, (2) the development of goals 
within the control agency that are not 
identical with the goals of the execu- 
tive and legislature, and (3) the limits 
that are placed on the operating de- 
partments by the control agencies, 
which restrict the discretion of the de- 
partment executives in discharging the 
responsibilities that are placed on them. 

This last caiegory of costs- -costs 
arising from thé limits placed r. op- 
erating departments—leads us to the 
subject of “red tape.” The summary 
report of the Hoover Commissicz on- 
tained this analysis, full of unintended 
humor, of the problems of control in 
the federal government: 


Definite authority at the top, a clear line 
of authority from top to bottom, and ade- 
quate staff aids to the exercise of authority 
do not exist. Authority is diffused, lines of 
authority are confused, staff services are 
insufficient. Consequently, responsibility 
and accountability are impaired.+ 


1The Hoover Commission Report on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1949), p. 3. 
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What the Commission did not point 
out—or see—was that the staff services, 
whose “insufficiency” it deplored, were 
a primary cause for the confusion in 
lines of authority that the Commission 
equally deplored. Let us cite a con- 
crete example. One of the important 
functions of the Department of Com- 
merce is to gather a wide range of sta- 
tistics about the operation of the Ameri- 
can economy. The notion of a “clear 
line of authority” would imply that the 
Secretary of Commerce and his sub- 
ordinates should make the decisions in- 
volved in carrying out these statistical 
functions, and should be judged by the 
results. But before any federal agency 
can send a questionnaire to a business 
firm, the questionnaire must be ap- 
proved, in its complete detail, by the 
Division of Statistical Standards of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The DSS is 
charged with the responsibility of elimi- 
nating duplication in federal question- 
naires and ensuring the technical ade- 
quacy of statistical studies. Under 
these organizational arrangements, who 
is to be held responsible for the quality 
of the statistical services of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? And how many 
review steps, over what period of time, 
must a questionnaire undergo before it 
is employed by the Department? 

In spite of the delays and the am- 
biguities in responsibility that are in- 
evitably created when such a review 
process is established, the .advantages 
of the review may well outweigh its 
costs. But in assessing its value, it is 
important that we try to measure the 
net benefits, after all these extra costs 
have been deducted, and that we not 
delude ourselves into thinking that we 
have gained something for nothing. 
The staff agency can be a valuable de- 
vice for solving difficult problems of 
control in large-scale organization, but 
it is a device that needs to be used spar- 
ingly and with discretion. It is a real 
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cuestion in my mind, and in the minds 
cf other observers of large-scale organi- 
zation, whether further improvement of 
control in the federal government calls 
for a greater, or a more restricted, use 
cf this device. 


CONTROL AT THE LOWER LEVELS 


Thus far we have viewed the problem 
of control from the high mountaintops 
of the Presidency. The problem is of 
course duplicated at successively lower 
levels of the government. Most federal 
departments and bureaus, and many of 
the lower-level units, are of sufficient 
size to experience all the difficulties of 
large-scale organization. AN 

Not only are the problems similar in 
these lower-level units, but many of the 
same solutions have been adopted. The 
budget process is of value not only to 
the President in weighing the competing 
claims of departments, but equally to 
the department head and bureau chief 
in controlling the allocation of resources 
within their respective units. Staff units, 
too, of varying degrees of elaborateness 
have emerged within the departments 
and bureaus: personnel units, budget 
units, organization and methods units, 
and others. Twenty years ago, the de- 
velopment of such staff units outside 
the military departments was most rudi- 
mentary; today they are a prominent 
feature of most federal units of any size, 
and of many state and municipal or- 
ganizations as well—the appointment of 
an administrative officer in the City of 
New York being a recent instance of 
the general trend. 

It is not necessary to repeat here our 
previous analysis of staff assistance. 
The same issues as those discussed 
earlier apply as we move down the ad- 
ministrative ladder to organizations of 
smaller size and lesser complexity. 
Units specialized for control functions 
can make a contribution at all these 
levels, but generalization is hardly pos- 
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sible as to how many are desirable or 
at what specific levels. 

But as we move down the structure, 
mechanisms of control other than spe- 
cialized units take on increasing impor- 
tance. In administrative organizations 
having a fairly cohesive purpose, and 
drawing their professional staffs from 
a relatively homogeneous background, 
“internal” mechanisms take on more 
and more of the burden of control. 
The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, for example, draws the largest part 
of its professional staff from the medical 
profession. In so doing, it is able to 
use the whole structure of controls 
which that profession impresses on its 
members. I do not refer to the official 
pronouncements of the American Medi- 
cal Association, or to “professional 
ethics”—although both of these are im- 


- portant—but to the whole set of values, 


techniques, and standards -of profes- 
sional competence that the members of 
the profession have in common, and 
that are enforced through the constant 
interaction of practitioners and the sig- 
nificance they attach to the approval of 
their peers. 

Professional standards do not guaran- 
tee conformity with the values of so- 
ciety or of its political mechanisms. 
Librarians may want more libraries, 
public health practitioners more clinics, 
fire chiefs more equipment, than citizens 
want or are willing to pay for. Hence, 
professional standards do little to sim- 
plify the resource allocation process 
that is the central purpose of budget- 
ing. A budget process and top-level po- 
litical review of budget allocations are 
still absolutely necessary to mediate 
the claims of the various professions, 
each with its own conception of the 
public welfare. 

But if professional standards help 
little to solve the problem of service 
levels, they help a great deal to solve 
the problem of efficiency. Efficiency 
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must start at the “grass roots” of the 
bureaucracy; it must permeate each 
small part of the mass of activities per- 
formed by a large-scale organization. 
And we have seen that the available 
techniques for control from the top are 
particularly ineffective for the task of 
detailed day-to-day supervision. The 
motivation toward efficient administra- 
tion must derive primarily from the bu- 
reaucracy itself—from the professional 
standards it imposes on its members 
and the desire it instills in them to do 
a good job as judged by their fellows. 

Although no careful comparative 
study has ever been made of the eff- 
ciency of government agencies, it ap- 
pears to the casual observer that there 
is a high correlation between managerial 
efficiency and the degree of profession- 
alization of a particular agency. The 
Forest Service, with its close parallel 
development of the federal agency and 
of university programs in forestry, is a 
case in point. 


Government and business compared 


Much has been made of the absence 
of the “profit motive” as an explana- 
tion of why government agencies are 
less efficient than business organizations. 
Even if we accept the assumption, 
which seems to me somewhat doubtful, 
that government agencies are, across 
the board, less efficient, I am not sure 
that the explanation holds water. In 
the first place, in any large business 
concern there are many activities whose 
contribution to profit cannot, in fact, 
be assessed in any very accurate way. 
In the second place, in the absence of 
a profit criterion, a professional group 
motivated to do a good job will develop 
score cards for excellence to take the 
place of the profit criterion. Much re- 
mains to be done, in both government 
and business, to develop and improve 
such score cards, and to relate the cri- 
teria of the smaller component units to 
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the over-all goals of the organization. 
If the work on performance budgeting 
is carried ahead with sufficient vigor 
and imagination, it will in time con- 
tribute to the development of such cri- 
teria. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that the problems of 
control in large-scale organizations can 
be made to vanish only by doing away 
with large-scale organizations—some- 
thing unlikely to occur in the modern 
world as we know it. Short of making 
the problems vanish, there are some 
things we can do to make them man- 
ageable, but only after a careful as- 
sessment in each case of benefits and 
costs. One such way is to develop, 
along the lines already projected, a 
budget process that would assist in the 
intelligent allocation of society’s re- 
sources to the many governmental serv- 
ices that compete for them. 

A complementary line of approach is 
the careful and judicious development 
at various levels within the bureauc- 
racy of units whose primary function 
is to assist in the control process. In 
order to do this intelligently, we shall 
need to be more realistic than we have 
been in the past as to just how such 
units operate, what consequences they 
have in terms of authority, responsi- 
bility, and “red tape,” and how far their 
values outweigh their costs. With the 
rapid growth of “staff” agencies over 
the past generation, the immediate need 
is probably more for reflection and con- 
solidation than for multiplication. 

Finally, the control of governmental 
efficiency will make its progress pri- 
marily through the developing profes- 
sionalization of the bureaucracy itself. 
Careers in governmental service must 
become more respectable and respected 
—an item in which our progress has 
been mostly backwards since the war. 
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The examples of the professional corps 
and the university-profession-agency re- 
lationship that characterize some of the 
most efficient governmental operations 
need to be extended over a wider range 
of governmental functions, and over 
such time-honored municipal activities 
as fire, police, and public works ad- 
ministration. 

In one sense these goals are nonpo- 
litical—they can be accepted by Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. In another 
sense they are intensely political. The 
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rate at which they will be attained will 
depend critically upon public attitudes 
toward government. If the public ac- 
cepts the common stereotype of the lazy, 
venal “bureaucrat,” it will not expect 
efficient, responsible government, and 
it will not get it. To the extent that 
the public recognizes that the prob- 
lems of efficiency in government are as 
serious as, but no more serious than, 
these problems in other large-scale or- 
ganizations, we can expect substantial 
progress toward these goals. 
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Interest Groups and Bureaucracy 


By EDGAR LANE 


T should no longer be necessary to 
defend the proposition that men’s 
diverse interests define their political 
existence. While appeals for a com- 
mon rededication to the convenient am- 
biguities of “the national welfare” are 
among the conventions of American 
campaign oratory, they fly in the face 
of much that we know (or should 
know) about ourselves. We are awed, 
even flattered, by descriptions of gov- 
ernment as a distant monolith, greater 
somehow than the sum of the social 
parts from which it derives and exigent 
of the good citizen’s total allegiance. 
But we actually pattern our collective 
life on the somewhat different principle 
that government is merely a specialized 
instrument for the protection or frus- 
tration of the various ends that groups 
of men happen to regard as important 
Once grant that men have the right to 
differ on fundamentals, that they have 
the right to want more for themselves 
than for others, that they further have 
the right to seek by any honest means 
to impose their wishes on their fellows, 
and it could not have been otherwise. 
Since these concessions lay close to 
the heart of our national life, there 
should be nothing startling in the fact 
that, from colonial times on, men and 
groups of men have sought both to 
prompt and to prevent the exercise 
of governmental power. ‘This involves 
what Willard Hurst has called “if not 
the fundamental object of government 
. . at least an aspect of government’s 
main purpose,” which is simply “that 
‘men should come to it, all the more so 
because what they want may be against 
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the general welfare.”? We need not 
here examine “the general welfare” as 
an objective reality. It is enough to 
say that it may at least reflect an op- 
erational consensus, and that one meas- 
ure of a democratic order is the extent 
to which it protects men’s right to as- 
sail it. 


Grours IN Porirics 


A politics based on men’s interests, 
organized to a greater or lesser degree, 
is not peculiar to the United States, 
or to constitutional republics, or, for 
that matter, to systems conforming to 
broadly democratic values. Even to- 
talitarian states, theoretically enlisted 
in total service to parahuman ends, ex- 
hibit in practice a distinct, if fetal, spe- 
cies of interest politics. Our experi- 
ence, rather, is distinguished by the un- 
usual degree to which our interests have 
been organized and by the special con- 
ditions under which they have been po- 
litically effective. 

Constructive analysis of interest poli- 
tics in America must begin with the 
multifarious activities of organized 
groups—“pressure groups,” “lobbies,” 
or “interest groups” in the social sci- 
entist’s more descriptive term. The 
origins and nature of these groups and 
their role in the political process have 
been extensively treated elsewhere, most 
notably in David Truman’s The Gov- 
ernmental Process? It would be re- 
dundant to say more here than that 


1J. Willard Hurst, The Growth of Ameri- 
can Law (Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 
1950), p. 62. 

2 New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951, 
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life is always less simple than it used 
to be, that we can no longer hope to 
live it substantially alone (if we ever 
could), and that the development of 
meaningful associations with others is 
the civilized man’s response to the other- 
wise incommensurable bewilderment of 
the world in which he lives. Groups 
arise when and because men perceive 
the interests they hold in common. 
These interests, in turn, flow naturally 
and in great quantity from the func- 
tional specialization and diffusion of 
human relationships which largely de- 
fine social growth. In the United States, 
a mobile and expanding population, a 
self-generative technology, an unquench- 
able regionalism, vast and usable mate- 
rial wealth, a broadly protected tradi- 
tion of free political association and 
expression, and highly developed instru- 
ments of mass communication have all 
conduced to the proliferation of organ- 
ized groups. The structure of our gov- 
ernmental institutions—diffused and ac- 
cessible—has contributed no less sig- 
nificantly to the process. 

And as the substantive jurisdictions 
of government have, largely under the 
spur of specialized group efforts, ex- 
panded so as to involve the significant 
shared interests of more and more peo- 
ple, more and more continuously, so 
have the groups organized around these 
interests become permanently active in 
seeking to affect or mitigate what gov- 
ernment does. We do not have accurate 
knowledge of how many groups seek to 
impose their claims on agencies of gov- 
ernment, nor do we know how much hu- 
man or material expenditure their efforts 
entail. The Department of Commerce 
lists more than four thousand national 
associations alone. to say nothing of 
local, state, and regional groups. How 
many of these have been politically ac- 
tive in any significant sense? On the 
national level, more than five hundred 
groups have been deeply enough en- 
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gaged in legislative politics to concede 
some liability to comply with the dis- 
closure requirements of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act; several 
hundred others have not complied, al- 
though they are represented by hired 
agents who have. No parallel data are 
available as to the number of groups 
substantially engaged in seeking to af- 
fect administrative decisions, but there 
is no reason to assume that the aggre- ° 
gate figure would be any smaller. 


Character and cost 


If we do not know how many active 
political interest groups there are, we 
know even less of the character and 
cost of their exertions. Group reports 
filed under the Lobbying Act have re- 
cently indicated group legislative ex- 
penditures of approximately ten million 
dollars annually, but it is quite clear 
that this figure only begins to reflect thé 
realities. In the states, the absence of 
uniform disclosure laws makes discus- 
sion of group activity the more hazard- 
ous, although it is plainly extensive. It 
is equally plain that on no level of gov- 
ernment is public policy conceived, en- 
acted, or applied—nor can it be under- 
stood—apart from the men whose in- 
terests are somehow touched by it. 

The growth of political interest groups 
in America has been of special impor- 
tance in the growth of public bureauc- 
racies, at least partly because the con- 
comitance of the two processes has been 


_so little perceived. While “lobbying” 


and other overt manifestations of group 
political effort have conventionally been 
regarded as involving only the legisla- 
ture, interest groups have been under 
no obligation to bend their activities to 
the abstract verities of separation of 
powers. They have been and are ac- 
tive, rather, wherever governmental de- 
cisions affecting their membership are 
made. In an era marked by the rela- 
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tive decline of legislative prestige and 
authority, the groups’ concern with ad- 
ministrative policy-making is thus as 
natural as it is intense. 

One aspect of the long-standing in- 
terrelationship between interest groups 
and administrative bodies is reflected 
in the establishment of agencies con- 
cerned primarily with clientele and serv- 
ice like the Veterans Administration or 
the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, 
and Commerce. Some of these agencies 
have developed directly out of politi- 
cally articulate group demands for pub- 
lic subsidies and benefits, or for pro- 
tection against the demands of other 
interests. In other cases, the establish- 
ment of a public agency serving a more 
or less unorganized clientele has served 
as a catalyst for the more effective 
grouping of the interests concerned, as 
well as of those interests which might 
be disadvantaged by the new agency’s 
activities. Of the latter situation, the 
history of securities regulation in the 
United States is perhaps the readiest 
example. 

Equally in point is the more recent 
development of a distinctive adminis- 
trative process in agencies structured 
along other than purely clientele lines. 
Operating under general legislative char- 
ters, these bodies have been increas- 
ingly charged with the formulation and 
enforcement of binding rules affecting 
private persons. It should occasion no- 
surprise that these persons and the- 
groups in which they are organized 
should seek by every available means 
to ensure the conformity of the rules to 
their own interests. Their right so to 
do, moreover, has been explicitly rec- 
ognized and procedurally safeguarded in 
such enactments as the federal Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act of 1946. Irre- 
spective of its special origins and pur- 
poses, legislation of this kind can be 
taken as a practical reflection of the 
depth of group involvement in admin- 
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istrative politics and as an effort to in- 
ject into the latter certain of the ex- 
pectations of reasonable openness and 
equality of approach that have at least 
formally been associated with group- 
legislative relationships 


Action on various fronts 


This does not mean that groups have 
turned their attention away from the 
legislatures; they act, rather, on dif- 
ferent stages at different times, or on 
several stages simultaneously. At the 
risk of considerable oversimplification, 
one might contrast Collis P Hunting- 
ton’s single-minded quest for outright 
congressional gifts with the very much 
more complex program of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, which might 
at one time be pressing Congress for 
statutory relaxation of the Sherman 
Act, petitioning the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for higher freight 
tariffs, and “educating” the electorate 
to the evils of publicly supported high- 
ways. These tactics and concerns are 
not unique; they demonstrate only the 
extent to which all groups, if they are 
to be effective, must conform their ef- 
forts to changing distributions of po- 
litical power and changing patterns in 
its exercise. It is less a question of 
having so much energy to expend than 
of somehow finding enough additional 
energy to participate effectively in an 
ever widening decision-making process. 
Groups must constantly attune them- 
selves to the working competence of 
government, which their own demands 
tend inevitably to enlarge 
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To say that groups are as significantly 
involved in the administrative as in the 
legislative process suggests the difficulty 
of precise delineations of group tactics 
in the two areas; they merge within 
groups as they may vary among them. 
For one group, informal personal entree 


is 
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to decisional centers may be sufficient 
to ensure a total accommodation of 
public policy to group objectives. For 
another, the most massive or deter- 
mined external public relations cam- 
paign may accomplish or prevent noth- 
ing. One need think no further than 
organized labor’s unsuccessful effort to 
head off the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 
Tactical choices or necessities hinge on 
such diverse variables as group resources 
and membership, on the group’s prestige 
and promotional position, on the ‘ease 
of its contacts with the inner reaches of 
government, on the nature and probable 
consequences of the policy at issue, on 
the innovative or preventive character 
of group objectives, on the presence or 
absence of well-entrenched competitive 
interests, on precedent, public expecta- 
tions, preference, or simple hunch. The 
ways of group politics are many, and 
if they have never been fully catalogued 
they have been sufficiently described in 
tke literature to obviate the need for 
further discussion here. 

We should note, however, that the 
common strain in all group political 
effort is the achievement and exploita- 
tion of linkages between group prefer- 
ences and the behavior of public off- 
cials—legislative, administrative, or ju- 
dicial. Here, in essence, is “the group 
problem,” if such there be. A group’s 
political success depends on its ability 
to create and use official identifications 
with itself—to destroy, in effect, the 
fiction that a man becomes a political 
eunuch when he takes an oath of office. 
The problem is not so much that this 
fiction is one of the fundamental con- 
ceptual binders holding the system to- 
gether as that it is destroyed with such 
fearful ease. The spark of life for the 
political interest group is thus its con- 
version of a phrase like the “public in- 
terest’'—a deeply meaningful thing in 
a democratic order—to a self-serving 
shibboleth. x 


. blinders. 
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We are talking, in brief, about ‘what 
the Douglas Subcommittee on Ethical 
Standards in Government more or less 
generically referred to as “involvement.” 
In the simplest sense, this means noth- 
ing more than almost every man’s pen- 
chant for approaching the world from 
the standpoint of his own inexplicit or 
inarticulate major premises. More dif- 
ficult are those situations where the 
premises are shriekingly articulate, or, 
to change the figure, where the view 
is determined by deliberately polarized 
Our problem is the role of 
the interest group as shaper of premises 
for the bureaucratic mind and hanger 
of blinders on the bureaucratic nose. 
And since this is less a problem of 
“pressure” than of preferences, it is a 
boundlessly difficult one to analyze, 
describe, or solve. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE BUREAUCRACY 


Much of the current literature cen- 
ters on the political interest group as 
a representative phenomenon, as a spon- 
taneous but inevitable growth result- 
ing from the manifest inadequacies of 
our system of undifferentiated terri- 
torial representation. Although it has 
led some observers to propose extreme 
institutional reconstruction along func- 
tional lines, this emphasis has been 
both accurate and essentially whole- 
some. It has, however, served to focus 
an excess of attention on the relation- 
ships of groups and explicitly repre- 
sentative bodies—that is, the legisla- 
tures—to the relative neglect of the 
administrative bureaucracy in its repre- 
sentative aspect. We are only partly 
right in equating the growth of bureauc- 
racy with the development of expertise 
as the result of complex problems or 
the assumption by government of 
broader social responsibilities. For this 
complexity is seldom easily perceived, 
the assumption by government of new 
responsibilities is never a simple mat- 
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ter, and the view of bureaucracy as ex- 
pert is often merely a deft piece of in- 
stitutional public relations: Although 
operating under different patterns of 
public expectation, acceptance, and con- 
trol, bureaucracy in the United States, 
_ in its origins, functioning, and ultimate 
accountability, is as representative as 
the Congress or the state legislatures. 
But whom does bureaucracy repre- 
sent, and how do interest groups affect 
its representativeness? We have al- 


ready referred to the clientele basis of. 


a substantial part of our administra- 
tive organization. Here is perhaps the 
simplest case of representative bureauc- 
racy, exemplified by such agencies as 
the Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce. Although having somewhat dif- 
ferent origins and purposes, many of 
the “independent” “regulatory” agen- 
cies have also come to perform distinct 
services for the interests whose activi- 
ties they were ostensibly created to po- 
lice, a statement of which the pattern 
of public utilities and transportation 
regulation in almost all jurisdictions 
should be obvious and adequate proof. 
Under these circumstances, a regulatory 
mission can quite readily become a rep- 
resentative one. Other agencies have 
explicit representative arrangements 
worked into their formal structures or 
operating codes, a tendency of which 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
was the supreme (although by no means 
the only or most recent) case in point. 

This is interest representation within 
the bureaucracy of a fairly direct sort. 
More tenuous but even more durable 
are those group-agency linkages which 
rest on practice, personality, and tacit 
understanding. We need only note, for 
example, the almost universal assump- 
tion that certain high offices will be 
staffed from certain interested sources. 
Martin P. Durkin’s brief travail as Sec- 
retary of Labor can be taken as a dem- 
onstration of the rigor with which such 
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conventions are apt to be regarded, 
even under the most adverse conditions. 


Bureaucrats in interest groups 


This process, of course, has an even 
more significant converse; not only have 
bureaucrats been drawn from an asso- 
ciational milieu, but key figures in inter- 
est groups have also not infrequently 
been drawn from public life, bringing 
with them, it may be assumed, a web 
of experience and personal contacts 
which cannot but secure more hos- 
pitable hearings for’ group claims be- 
fore their successor bureaucrats. Thus, 
an assistant chief counsel of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission becomes 
vice-president in charge of the Law De- 
partment of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads; an Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture becomes president of the 
United States Beet Sugar Association; 
an assistant general counsel of the 

ivil Aeronautics Board becomes gen- 
eral counsel of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. The situation is familiar be- 
yond the need for further illustration, 
and in each case it is difficult to with- 
hold the conclusion that the client group 
is specially advantaged over its com- 
petitors. 

What does this mean? On one level 
of analysis, it means that the groups 
concerned are not only one up on their 
less privileged counterparts but that 
they are also deriving the benefit of 
skills and relationships developed at 
considerable public expense. For this, 
the community must assume at least 
some responsibility, for so long as it 
persists in suffering its highest officers 
to subsist on journeyman wages and 
periodically retiring to private life the 
most forthright or committed among 


them, it is making their absorption by _ 


more narrowly defined interests inevi- 
table. The fact that they have gener- 
ally been absorbed with material profit 
to themselves is not necessarily evi- 
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dence that they have “sold out” either 
the public or their own integrity, or 
that their employers are debauching the 
commonwealth. Although to a deeper 
social ethic it might be repugnant, ac- 
ccrding to the values which prevail in 
society at the present time there is 
nothing reprehensible in making unique 
and valuable experience available to 
anyone who is willing to meet the price, 
just as there is nothing reprehensible in 
meeting the price—or even in setting it 
irresistibly high.’ That there are men 


reluctant to capitalize privately on their , 


public selves does not justify con- 
demnation of those who make a differ- 
ent choice. We might better be grate- 
ful that the choice still exists. 

Beyond the advantages which it af- 
fords the. more strategically positioned 
groups, the constant and easy inter- 

change of personnel between groups 
"and bureaucracy suggests the limited 
value of the notion of externally ap- 
plied group “pressures.” The truth is 
that we should be less concerned about 
group “pressure” than about its ab- 
sence. We should be concerned about 
those quietly stabilized group-agency 
relationships which preclude (or at 
least render meaningless), the conven- 
tional external demonstrations—demon- 
strations which groups nonetheless per- 
sist in making and which people who 
siould know better persist in regarding 
as important. Interest groups become 
a real problem when they cease clamor- 
ing for attention. Silence accompanies 
the sure fix rather than the free market. 


Group POLITICS AND THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


Some group-agency linkages have ap- 
parently become so fixed and complete 
as to bring in question the basic func- 
tion of so extensive a public bureauc- 
racy as ours. This function is not 
easily described, but a few observations 
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may be in point. In the first place, 


_for all the current and sophisticated 


derogation of “the public interest” as a 
standard of reference or achievement, 
it remains the only one to which we 
can honestly repair. We may not know 
what “the public interest” entails in 
individual situations, but we court dis- 
aster in the long run by denying that it - 
is even knowable. This is to say only 
that a democratic order cannot operate 
indefinitely in purely segmental terms. 
No matter how demanding the claims 
of its special clienteles, a bureaucracy 
must at very least make a brave show 
of being responsive—as it is ultimately 
responsible—to a broader consensus. 
There is no good reason to deny that 
the main impact of groups on the ad- 
ministrative process is disruptive of an 
orderly and conscientious approach to 
this fundamental problem. The basis 
on which much of our administrative 
apparatus has developed, the close ties 
between groups and bureaucracy, the 
differentials in group resources and 
access to the bureaucracy, the very 
breadth of the responsibilities to which 
this bureaucracy is heir—all conduce 
to the making of decisions on the basis of 
immediate situations, a tendency against 
which all but the most heroic recon- 
struction or programmatic leadership 
can avail little. No blame attaches to 
groups which thrive on the prolixity 
and vastness of the administrative state, 
but it is futile to deny their prosperity. 
It would be equally futile to assert 
that the apparently chaotic tugging and 
hauling of groups on government must 
bring the system down in ruins about 
it. Somehow, as one of the contributors 
to this volume has noted elsewhere, 
“the public interest” is observed in the 
administrative process more often and 
more faithfully than we might suppose 
—or than we deserve. We can still 
point to administrative decisions made 
squarely counter to the wishes of every 
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significant group concérned, decisions - 


traceable solely to the vision or stub- 
bornness of dedicated men. 

Nor are we entirely without weapons 
for asserting more strongly the broader 
consensus on which the system truly 
rests. Administrative integration offers 
possibilities which have not yet begun 
to be explored. The reshaping of the 
political party into a mature, unified, 
and responsible force—a development 
for which there appears to be an in- 
creasing ground swell—could contribute 
no less tellingly to the shaping of 
rounded and consistent public policy, 
at least somewhat less subject to the 
diverse strains of group interests. The 
general application of the disclosure 
principle to group-agency relationships 
would almost certainly further the same 
end. The present Federal Regulation 
of Lobbying Act-is suggestive of the 
form such disclosure might take, as well 
as ofits possible results. The redraft- 


ing or more stringent enforcement of 
the present conflict of interest statutes 
would also have a wholesome influence, 
although scarcely a conclusive one. 

Each of these approaches deserves 
the most careful consideration. No one 
of them, nor all of them together, can 
be expected to alter the underlying re- 
alities of which group political effort on 
the administrative level is merely symp- 
tomatic. They are, candidly, tangential 
in character, but nothing more funda- 
mental is even remotely likely. There 
is no point in discussing means by which 
group politics might be curtailed, or by 
which administrators could be rendered 
immune from the presumed taint of 
their interests or experience. Better 
frankly to work within the limits of the 
possible. Within these limits, the tools 
for building a bureaucracy of maximum 
devotion to the public interest are more 
than sufficient. It remains only to use 
them. 
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Administrative Integration 


By EDWIN O. STENE 


VERY large social organization is 

characterized by the presence of 
strong centrifugal forces which tend to 
generate autonomous operation of seg- 
ments, and counteracting centripetal 
forces designed to draw the many ac- 
tivities into an integrated unity. In 
modern American society, with its tra- 
ditions of political democracy and indi- 
vidual freedom, the centrifugal forces 
seem to be the more spontaneous and 
the' more readily accepted by partici- 
pants. The maintenance of a unified 
cutlook and integrated operation, on the 
other hand, requires constant attention 
and planning on the part of an organi- 
zation’s executives. 

Although the forces of integration in 
American governmental operations have 
been strengthened and systematized in 
recent decades, they have been faced 
with new and more powerful forces of 
disunity, and at the same time the en- 
larged span of governmental activities 
has increased the difficulties of integra- 
tion, as well as its importance. Among 
the most important of these new forces 
cf disunity is that of specialization— 
both specialization within the bureauc- 
racy and specialization of pressure 
groups that seek to exert influence upon 
government, ` 


SPECIALIZATION 


America is a land of specialization. 
Specialization in industry, combined 
with the development of machines and 
assembly lines, has become a major con- 
tributor to our high productive capacity. 
But specialization is not limited to in- 
dustry or even to business enterprises. 
It also characterizes the learned profes- 


sions, the skilled service trades, and 
many areas of government service. 
Skill at specialized work is a con- 
tributor to high efficiency, but it is also 
a disintegrating factor in organized ef- 
fort, especially when associated with a 
large-scale organization and with weak 
counteracting forces of unity. Because 
specialists devote their time and effort 
to limited areas of activity, they de- 
velop a high degree of skill in the work 
they perform. But these skills tend to 
be narrow and intense, and to be accom- 
panied by specialized knowledge and 
limited interests as well. Skillful per- 
formance of specific tasks means high 
productivity, provided the work is 
meshed with other parts of the total 
undertaking. Without effective inte- 
gration, however, intense specialization 
among workers and among organiza- 
tion units may become an impediment 
to efficient and responsive public service. 
Specialization tends to produce a con- 
cept of rights in the specialty, not infre- 
quently accompanied by a neglect òf or 
disregard for the broader rights of the 
community. Such narrow interests are 
reflected in jurisdictional conflicts among 
labor unions, and in the self-protective- 
ness often displayed by professional 
leadership. Small group loyalties tend 
to develop, together with concepts of 
“ins” and “outs” and somewhat of a 
contempt toward the “outs.” Special- 
ized groups develop a respect for their 
own colleagues, and doubts about the 
outsiders. These in-group loyalties often 
extend beyond the areas of performance 
in the specialties, and sometimes result 
in an inclination to disobey superiors 
who are not in the same specialty and 
to frown upon requests for intergroup 
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co-operation. Loyalties within special- 
ized groups tend to become particularly 
strong in large organizations where the 
individuals can easily restrict their pri- 
mary associations to members of their 
own specialties and to subordinates of 
distinctly lower status. 

Large-scale industry has probably 
demonstrated the greatest success in 
the use of specialized skills. That suc- 
cess, however, is not due merely to the 
fact of specialization. It is due in some 
measure to the fact that workers can be 
trained rather quickly for specific jobs, 
and also in large part to the fact that 
industry has developed highly integrated 
management controls. The authority of 
management is recognized in industrial 
operations; unified planning has devel- 
oped extensively within the management 
group; and the function of management 
has emphasized the co-ordination and 
integration of activities. Moreover, the 
mechanized assembly line, which is 
largely a creature of management plan- 
ning, serves to co-ordinate the specific 
and repetitive activities of workers. In 
contrast to the successful use of special- 
ized labor in large industry, the devel- 
opment of specialization among the non- 
industrial labor crafts has resulted in 
relatively little increase in productivity, 
and sometimes in none at all. For ex- 
ample, bricklayers, stonemasons, and 
other skilled workers who do not make 
use of assembly line machines often do 
not produce as much per hour today as 
they did a half century ago. 

In government the benefits of spe- 
cialization have been relatively limited. 
The limited degree of achievement in 
this area is due in large part to the pres- 
ence of other disintegrating forces that 
support the separatist tendencies of spe- 
cialized work. Another reason is a lack 
of strong integrating forces that would 
give unity to the operations. Conse- 
quently there is need for emphasis upon 
integrating techniques in governmental 
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bureaucracies—a need more urgent than 
is found in many other large-scale en- 
téerprises. But before the character of 
these integrating techniques is discyssed, 
a further word should be said about the 
other separatist forces present in gov- 
ernmental operations. 


OTHER DISINTEGRATING FORCES 


To a large extent the forces of dis- 
integration in American public admin- 
istration arise out of the structural 
character of government. Some of them 
result from the mere size of the bu- 
reaucracy; others are due more to the 
structures established by laws and con- 
stitutions, and to the parallelism that 
has developed between the specialized 
administrative areas and the profes- 
sional and industrial associations which 
seek to influence governmental action. 

A major force of disintegration in 
state and local government, especially, 
is the traditional practice of electing 
administrative personnel. Historically, 
city governments were so organized 
that almost all important officials were 
elected. In more recent years the gov- 
ernmental structures have been simpli- 
fied, but divided administrations still 
persist in many cities, and the multi- 
plicity of elected officers remains al- 
most as before in our state and county 
governments. These elected officers have 
autonomous areas of responsibility and 
interest, and they are not unlikely to. 
resent attempts to integrate their work 
with that of their colleagues. More- 
over, petty officers, whether elected or 
otherwise independent of a central ad- 
ministration, are poorly equipped to re- 
sist the pressures of specialized groups 
within their own organizations or among 
the interested professional and voca- 
tional associations on the outside. 

A second important force of disinte- 
gration is the multipurpose character of 
governmental objectives, as represented 
by legislative policies. Government does 
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not make a single product or even a 
-small number of products such as char- 
acterize the output of most industrial 
plants. Its services are many and 
varied, and the legislative bodies are 
required to deal with a variety of seem- 
ingly unrelated goals. Sometimes those 
goals are in conflict one with the other, 
either in appearance or in fact. The 
legislative acts originate from diferent 
sources, and one proposal may be con- 
sidered and acted upon with little or 
no concern at the time for its possible 
relationship to other policies that have 
been developed at other times for dif- 
erent specific purposes Moreover, an 
administrative agency ordinarily carries 
out a program associated with a par- 
ticular area of legislative action, and so 
its own goals seem unified and impor- 
tant, because the legislation with which 
the agency personnel is familiar ex- 
presses that importance clearly and 
positively. 

Multipurpose governmental objectives 
are naturally associated with many dif- 


ferent pressure groups. The most effec- 


tive pressure groups strive for specific 
benefits ordinarily associated with spe- 
cialized professions or industries, and 


very often they deal with specialized 


personnel within the governmental bu- 
reaucracy. Such special interest groups 
are seldom concerned about the prob- 
lem of integration. To them that form 
of governmental organization is most 
desirable which will provide efficient and 
econoinical service in their own area 
of interest. Not infrequently they 
edvocate semiautonomous governmental 
units under the leadership ‘of boards 
which will represent the interest groups. 
Over-all integration of the bureaucracy, 
on the other hand, tends to lessen the 
importance of the specific objectives 
which these groups support and to 
make facilities for communication be- 
tween the groups and the bureaucracy 
less convenient. 
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Another force which often supports 
disintegration is the political party sys- 
tem. Professional party workers, es- 
pecially, tend to favor small unit au- 
tonomy. They find it more expedient 
to promote programs that please many 
specialized interest groups than to pro- 
mote broad interest programs; and au- 
tonomy among small agencies within a 
bureaucracy makes the conflicts less ob- 
vious. Moreover, the problem of satis- 
fying patronage seekers is a little sim- 
pler when promoted through many small 
organizations than when it must be 
pressed upon a unified bureaucracy. 
Manipulations for political benefit are . 
not as easily publicized in a decentral- 
ized administration, and, like the pres- 
sure groups, the parties can more easily 
overwhelm the less important public 
agencies. 


Local loyalties 


In a large bureaucracy such as our 
national government, the geographical 
separation of governmental agencies 
constitutes still another important dis- 
integrating factor. Distance makes com- 
munication difficult, and tends to em- 
phasize the informal solidarity of the 
neighborhood group as against loyalty 
to the larger organization. The many 
studies of headquarters-field relation- 
ships emphasize the difficulties encoun- 
tered by central bureaucracies in their 
attempts to maintain unified policy 
when working through many widely 
scattered local offices. 

Finally, there is a tendency among 
group leaders—whether specialists or 
not and whether located in central head- 
quarters or in isolated field areas—to 
strive for autonomy and to build loyal- 
ties among their own personnel at the 
expense of the broader loyalties. In- 
formal association, the relative ease of 
internal communication, and the inter- 
est in specific, clear-cut objectives fa- 
cilitate the building of local loyalties. 
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On the other hand public service is al- 
ways an intangible objective difficult to 
comprehend. Water-plant operation or 
veterans’ rehabilitation is much more 
easily understood by the workers and is 
likely to seem more important than the 
intangible idea called “service to the 
public.” 

To summarize in another way, the 
principal obstacles to an integration of 
governmental activities are (1) seem- 
ingly unrelated or conflicting purposes 
within the bureaucracy, (2) local loyal- 
ties among the subordinate groups, and 
(3) difficulties of maintaining free com- 
munication throughout the entire bu- 
reaucracy. These obstacles are espe- 
cially difficult to combat in a large 
organization such as our national ad- 
ministration. However, they may also 
be important in small organizations if 


accompanied by legal structures that 


grant status and independent authority 
to several small divisions within the ad- 
ministration. 


NEED FOR INTEGRATING FORCES - 


In the face of these forces of disinte-. 


gration, present to a greater or lesser 
degree in every bureaucracy, there is a 
widespread demand for strong integrat- 
ing forces in the governmental opera- 
tions. Our problem is to achieve the 
goal of unified operation without de- 
stroying the basic democratic character 
of these operations. : 

“Service to the people” is a vague and 
much abused slogan, but it represents 
an objective that would be almost uni- 
versally accepted in America as a 
proper function of government. The 
term could include many specific and 
unrelated services: yet a unity is in- 
herent in service to the people even if 

“it involves no more than a need to see 
that the programs and activities do not 
neutralize or immobilize one another. 
There are many areas of possible in- 
ternal conflict, and so there is need for 
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an overview that can serve to detect 
those areas and attempt to make them . 
‘work in harmony rather than at cross 
purposes. The unity of purpose tends 
to be lost sight of especially in large- 
scale governmental organizations; hence 
the need for integration is the greater. 

Despite some objections that “effi- 
ciency is not a goal,” economy of op- 
eration is a universal need, and every 
government must.seek to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication and waste of effort and 
to minimize internal conflict. There 
again the achievement of the vague but 
important goal requires the presence of 
integrating forces. 

The term “administrative integra- 
tion,” as ordinarily used, relates to the 
co-ordination and unification of opera- 
tions within the administrative branch 
of a single governmental unit, such as 
the national government, a state govern- 
ment, or a municipality. Integration is 
essential within the major subdivisions 
of the bureaucracy as well as for the 
administration as a whole, and there are 
times when the activities of different 
governmental units may be- sorely in 
need of co-ordination. In this discourse, 
however, attention is given to the inte- 
gration of services within one unit of 
government. 


BONDS oF ENTEGRATION 


Before enumerating the particular pro- 
grams designed to integrate the bureauc- 
racy, a word should be said about the 
principal forces that tend to bring the 
many: activities and functions into a 
single unified program of co-operation. 
These forces, the bonds of integration, 
will be discussed in the order of the 
emphasis that they have been given his- 
torically in administrative surveys and 
in literature on administration from the 
time the subject became a major field of 
study. 

The bonds of integration may be 


structural in character, or they may be ~ - 


y 
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procedural, or they may be psychologs- 
cal. Structural bonds relate to the 
lines of authority and the locations of 
working groups within the bureaucracy. 
Frocedural bonds concern the ways in 
which work is performed, the lines of 
communication, and the flow of papers 
ar other working materials. The psy- 
chological bonds arise from the habits, 
loyalties, and other intellectual and 
emotional attitudes of the participants 
as individuals and as groups. These 
main threads of integration are not in- 
dependent of one another; often they 
are bound together or tangled in such 
ways that it is difficult or impossible to 
distinguish one from the otker. Yet, 
for the purposes of conceptualization 
and analysis, they may well be consid- 
ered separately. 

Each of the specific bonds of integra- 
tion has been emphasized at different 
periods of our national existence and in 
different situational areas. The empha- 
sis has been determined in large part by 
the historical development of our gov- 
ernmental operations, and also by the 
conceptual scheme in the minds of the 
planners and leaders of programs. The 
nature of the counterforces of disinte- 
gration necessarily influences the pro- 
grams of integration, as do the values 
placed on the diiferent subordinate pro- 
grams of any particular bureaucracy. 

Students of administration have tended 
to fall into different schools of thought 
regarding the importance of integration 
and regarding methods to be applied. 
Shifts might be explained in terms 
of the development of administrative 
thought, but they have also reflected the 
needs and the lines of strategy designed 
to deal with problems that have existed 
at different stages of history. This lat- 
ter fact is sometimes overlooked by 
those who criticize the more traditional 
schools of thought. For example, the 
early reorganizers emphasized centrali- 
zation of authority in order to deal with 
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a virtually complete autonomy that ex- 
isted among many operative units of the 
bureaucracy. More recently, along with 
new developments in sociology and psy- 
chology, students of administration and 
administrators place more emphasis 
upon the informal aspects of organiza- 
tion. That does not mean that these 
newly emphasized factors have been 
proved superior to the old; rather they 
have supplemented the structural inte- 
gration and have clarified our under- 
standing of concepts of structure and 
procedure. 


PROGRAMS AND METHODS 
OF INTEGRATION 


No program of integration has 
achieved so great national significance 
as that of administrative centralization, 
represented by the reorganization move- 
ment. That movement can be traced 
back to the late nineteenth century, 
when the strong-mayor plan of city gov- 
ernment and the short-ballot proposals 
came to the forefront. Reorganization 
of state governments became popular in 
the second decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research submitted its re- 
port on the New York State govern- 
ment, and when Governor Frank O. 
Lowden’s reorganization program in Ii- 
nois and other state reorganizations at- 
tracted widespread interest. Leaders of 
the New York Bureau also participated 
in President Taft’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, but the Com- 
mission’s report did not emphasize cen- 
tralization of power as much as did the 
state reorganization reports, perhaps 
because the national government was 
not in need of basic constitutional cen- 
tralization. 

The conceptual scheme of the reor- 
ganization movement was expressed by 
A. E. Butk, in his reports setting forth 
standards of administrative organiza- 
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tion.! From the point of view of inte- 
gration, the standards included (1) cen- 
tralization of authority in the governor, 
(2) functional organization of the state 
bureaucracy into a few departments, 
and (3) single administrators heading 
those departments and having full au- 
thority over subordinates within their 
departmental jurisdictions. The Buck 
theory of administrative integration has 
been criticized severely, on occasion 
bitterly, almost from the time it was 
systematically pronounced; and in re- 
cent years it seems to have lost its 
standing of respectability among politi- 
cal scientists. Yet the basic ideas of 
integration through centralized control 
form the heart and driving force of al- 
most every state reorganization program 
to the present day. Moreover, the same 
ideas were fully accepted by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative 
Management in 1937 and by the Hoover 
Commission in 1949. One of the strong- 
est recent pronouncements of the dac- 
trine of integration by centralization of 
authority is found in the report of the 
Hoover Commission, which advocates 
“a clear line of command from the top 
to the bottom, and a return line of re- 
sponsibility and accountability from the 
bottom to the top.” ? 

At the municipal level the doctrine 
of integration by centralized control 
found expression in the strong-mayor 
plan of government, and even more 
positively in the council-manager plan. 
Early rationalizations of these forms of 
city government emphasized the impor- 
tance of the power to command and to 


hire and fire subordinates. The use of. 


those powers—or even their possession 
in fact—never approached the positive- 

1The Reorganisation of State Governments 
in the United States, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 


2 The Hoover Commission Report on Or- 


ganization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1949), p. 3. 
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ness of the doctrine; and now the forms 
of government are justified primarily 
on other grounds. Yet the legal struc- 
ture of authority remains basically the 
same, and its exclusion from either form 
of city government has been found to 
undermine the pragmatic advantages. 
Significantly, the commission form of 
city government, which became popular 
for a time because of its simplicity of 
structure and its use of the short ballot, 
later came to be regarded as a weak 
form of government. Its weakness lay 
in the fact that it violated the basic 
concept of integration by centralized 
authority, and consequently it fostered 
the free play of local loyalties and con- 
flicting programs. 


Achievements of centralization 


The emphasis upon administrative 
centralization was a natural and rea- 
sonable response to the trend that 
characterized governmental organization 
throughout much of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. That trend was in the direction . 
of electing numerous administrative offi- 
cials and even some clerical personnel, 
toward the use of independent boards 
in charge of important branches of local 
and state government, and away from 
executive leadership. The countertrend 
of the twentieth century is far from 
complete, although considerable progress 
has been made. Yet it has been found 
that centralization alone does not over- 
come the separatist tendencies; or if 
the top control is sufficiently ruthless to 
achieve those goals, the accomplishment 
is accompanied by other and less de- 
sirable experiences. Nevertheless, cen- 
tralization has achieved important suc- 
cesses, partly as a direct result of au- 
thority but also because it has been 
associated with other changes. Local 
loyalties have not been as strong or as 
inconsiderate of the over-all objectives 
as they were under decentralized bu- 
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reaucracies. Conflicting purposes have 
been more likely to come to light and 
to be mitigated somewhat; and com- 
munication has been facilitated to the 
extent that the chief administrator or 
executive offcer takes more interest 
than formerly in all activities of gov- 
ernment. 


Procedural changes 


Integration by means of procedural 
changes has been emphasized in the or- 
ganization and management programs 
of the national budget bureau and 
within some of the line departments, in 
studies of organization and methods at 
state and local levels, and in the de- 
velopment of emphasis upon program 
budgeting and staff planning. Origi- 
-nally the overhead functions of govern- 
ment—budgeting, personnel, and ac- 
counting control—were designed in large 
part to centralize control and to elimi- 
nate specific evils of spoils politics and 
legislatiye uncertainties. The more re- 
cent organization and management pro- 
grams have been designed rather to 
eliminate waste motion at the operating 
levels and to promote program plan- 
ning. The results have been an in- 
crease in over-all planning and, more 
important, an integration of procedures 
within the operating departments and 
agencies of government. 

One weakness of the functional re- 
organizations under the early state pro- 
grams was that, even though related 
agencies might be brought together un- 
der common leadership, the subunits too 
frequently remained as autonomous as 
before and procedures were virtually 
unchanged. The establishment of the 
Kansas Department of Revenue and 
Taxation in 1939 provided an example 
of the older tendency as well as the ef- 
fects of procedural studies. The de- 
partment was created with a view to 
consolidating tax collecting agencies of 
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the state under a single leadership. 
Most of those agencies had been in two 
previously existing departments, and 
they had operated as relatively au- 
tonomous units responsible only to the 
leadership of their respective depart- 
ments. Legislative action in 1939 laid 
the groundwork for more unified oper- 
ating procedures, but that unity did not 
result from the mere consolidation of 
agencies. For a short time each divi- 
sion remained a distinct operating unit 
as before, performing all activities nec- 
essary to the collection of income taxes, 
sales taxes, or other specific revenues of 
the state. In the particular case, how- 
ever, the legislature had appropriated 
funds to finance a survey of operations 
with a view to installing new procedures. 
As a result the mail receiving and 
cashier services were consolidated in a 
single office, and other common func- 
tions of the several tax collecting units 
were integrated. The integration was 
not complete, partly because division 
heads had been appointed before the 
consolidation could be effected; but it 
was a marked improvement over a mere 


‘ unification under a single leadership. 


In recent years administrative sur- 
veys and procedural changes have per- 
haps contributed as much or more to 
the integration of governmental opera- 
tions as have reorganization acts. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the 
consolidation of procedures would be 
difficult or impossible except after con- 
trol over operation had been centralized 
to a relatively high degree. 


Psychological integration 


The third, and in many ways the 
most important, method of integration 
is the development of common loyalties 
among employees and officials. This 
method represents a psychological iden- 
tification of interests within the gov- 
ernmental unit as a whole, or within 
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_the entire bureaucracy, as distinguished 
from loyalties to the minor parts only. 

In a sense the spoilg system of ap- 
pointment and tenure provided a unity 
of spirit. Employees of all divisions 
within the bureaucracy had a sense of 
indebtedness to a common political or- 
ganization. But the common bond was 
the party organization rather than the 
bureaucracy, and the interests and ef- 
forts of government personnel were at- 
tached to the incidental objectives of 
public service. So far as integration of 
public service was concerned, party loy- 
alty was an obstacle more often than 
a help. 

After the shift from spoils politics to 
the merit system, emphasis tended to 
center around control by authority and 
by specific job assignments, with the 
results that employees often knew virtu- 
ally nothing about the governmental op- 
erations outside of their own immediate 
environments, and that they tended to 
consider the central overhead agencies 
as little more than nuisances which 
caused delays and other interferences 
with the work of their operating units. 
Although loyalties shifted from party 
organization to the bureaucracy itself, 
and to superior personnel within the 

_bureaucracy, there was a trend toward 
psychological disintegration rather than 
unity. 

Psychological integration is only now 
beginning to draw the attention of ad- 
ministrators and political scientists. Pri- 
vate corporations are starting to recog- 
nize the value of reports to employees, 
of personnel counseling services, and of 
other demonstrations of interest in em- 
ployee satisfactions. Manager governed 
cities are blossoming forth with investi- 
gations of employee attitudes and are 
engaging in other activities that call to 
the attention of employees the common 
interests of the entire city administra- 
tion, and some of the departments and 
agencies of state and national govern- 
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ments are working toward similar ob- 
jectives. Perhaps the most successful 
large public agency, so far as psycho- 
logical integration is concerned, has 
been the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
where strong feelings of common inter- 
est were developed almost from the be- 
ginning. 

The process of psychological integra- 
tion is slow. To give it too much for- 
malism is to destroy its objectives, 
while, on the other hand, the failure 
of officials to recognize its importance 
leads to separatist tendencies regardless 
of the organization of authority. Un- 
like centralization of authority, which 
may be instituted by legislative action 
or by directives from top management, 
and unlike procedural integration, which 
may be instituted by management serv- 
ices or by agency leaders, psychologi- - 
cal integration occurs through the inter- 
play of vaguely defined attitudes and 
behaviors at all levels of participation, 
including even the general public. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Forces of administrative integration 
have made significant progress in recent 
years, but at the same time they have 
been faced by increasingly difficult 
problems. The most important of these 
problems has been rapid expansion of 
government, and especially of the bu- 
reaucracy, for integration becomes in- 
creasingly difficult as the size of the bu- 
reaucracy becomes larger. In many 
ways, the new devices for integration 
have scarcely kept pace with the growth 
of our administrative organizations, at 
the national and state levels especially. 

Another obstacle to effective integra- 
tion has been the pressure of conflicting 
economic and political interests, many 
of them basically opposed to integration 
of the bureaucracy. Special interest 
groups tend naturally to seek autonomy 
and prestige for those branches of gov- 
ernment with which they feel most 
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closely associated. The integrating 
forces within the bureaucracy find, 
therefore, that their increased efforts 
are often countered by increased efforts 
of outside groups to maintain local aú- 
tonomy and to resist unification. 
Sometimes the errors of overcentrali- 
zation tended to interfere with integra- 
tion rather than to promote it. An 
overhead or staff agency which takes on 
excessive control in its own specialized 
field may meet resistance in the form of 
increased local loyalties among line serv- 
ices which it seeks to control. The spe- 
cialized interest of the staff agency, like 
the specialized interest of line agencies, 
may interfere with the broader objec- 
tives of government; they may create 
antagonisms which divide the loyalties 
of the personnel; and they may serve 
to complicate the operating machinery. 
In such cases integration may actually 
result from a degree of decentralized 
control combined with new lines of re- 
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sponsibility and new efforts to promote 
psychological unity. . 

Constant attention is required to de- 
velop and maintain an integrated bu- 
reaucracy. Sometimes the emphasis 
needs to be upon centralized authority; 
sometimes it should center around com- 
munications; sometimes around operat- 


‘ing procedures; and sometimes around 


the loyalties and motivations of person- 
nel. At times the ends are better 
achieved by formal decentralization 
than by formal centralization. What- 
ever the strategic devices for integra- 
tion, full achievement is never attained 
and perhaps not desired. Yet, within 
the limits of democratic operation, the 
struggle for integration of the bureauc- 
racy must be a continuous struggle in 
a changing society where new develop- 
ments both within and outside of the 
government tend constantly to foster 
disintegration and divided loyalties 
among the governmental personnel. 
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The Problem of Service Levels 


By Wr11aM S. CARPENTER 


HE problem of service levels has 

confronted the American people 
since the foundation of the colonies. 
The timely adjustment of local services 
to local government areas troubled the 
colonists of Virginia no less than thdse 
of Massachusetts. Throughout the long 
experience with local government on 
this side of the Atlantic the readjust- 
ments of areas and services have had 
to establish a balance among the fac- 
tors of self-government, effective service 
areas, and taxpaying capacity. Upon 
the satisfactory establishment of this 
balance has depended the success of 
local government. 

Government is basically a bundle of 
services to be performed in behalf of 
the citizens. When local government 
units were first created in the American 
colonies the framework was largely de- 
termined by the method of making a 
living in the particular colony. From 
an early date the economic existence of 
Virginia became rapidly dependent upon 
the cultivation of tobacco. “This colony 


is founded upon smoke,” declared one 


royal governor as he returned to Eng- 
land in disgust. In order that tobacco 
raising might not be hindered, all forms 
of urban life were discouraged. De- 
mands for the creation of towns went 
unrewarded. Vérginia’s Cure, a pam- 
phlet which appeared in 1662, advo- 
cated the building of towns to promote 
religion and education. Bacon’s Re- 
bellion in 1676 gave rise to the demand 


1 For a much more extended account of the 
historical basis of local government in the 
United States, see W. S. Carpenter, Problems 
in Service Levels, Princeton, 1940. The ac- 
count here given is taken largely from this 
book. - 


for towns as a protection against the 
Indians, but the act of 1680 authoriz- 
ing towns and storehouses was for the 
encouragement of trade and manufac- 
tures. This act was disallowed, but in 
1705 the mercantile interests succeeded 
in obtaining the passage of the Act for 
Ports, which provided also for towns. 
The opposition to the act among the 
agricultural interests of Virginia proved 
to be too great, and it was repealed in 
1709 by Governor Spotswood without 
having been put into effect. Neither in 
Virginia nor in the other southern colo- 
nies did towns come into existence until 
the chartered boroughs were incorpo- 
rated in the eighteenth century. 


THe New ENGLAND TOowN 


While the county remained the fa- 
miliar unit of local government in the 
southern colonies, Massachusetts and 
other parts of New England saw the 
rise of the town. Civil government in 
New England had to be consistent with 
religious ideals. Many of the early set- 
tlements were undertaken by congrega- 
tions of people who came from England 
bringing with them their pastor and 
their church organization. These colo- 
nists were interested in the important 
business of making a living, but they 
were also immediately concerned to pre- 
vent interference by outsiders with their 
religious institutions. In the formation 
of local government, the New England 
settlers found models for their guidance 
in their ecclesiastical establishments. 

Puritans in religion, the early colo- 
nists in New England had recourse to 
the church covenants through which 
various groups, electing their own pas- 
tors and teachers, declared their inde- 
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pendence of the ecclesiastical authority 
of England. The formation of civil 
communities also sprang from the free 
will of the inhabitants. Neither defi- 
rite land policy nor formal legal sanc- 
tion marked the establishment of the 
frst settlements. The five original 
towns in Massachusetts—Dorchester, 
Watertown, Cambridge, Salem, and 
Roxbury—were founded without ex- 
press authorization, and it was not 
until after the transfer of the charter 
to the colony that indiscriminate settle- 
ment ceased. The Court of Assistants 
on September 7, 1630, ordered “that no 
person shall plant in any place within 
the limits of this patent without leave 
from the governor and assistants, or a 
majority of them.” At the same time 
it was directed “that a warrant be sent 
to Aggawam to command those that are 
planted there to come away.” There- 
after the original towns were accorded 
the same treatment as those whose in- 
ception was due to the General Court. 
The New England town was a self- 


contained community centering about + 


the church. The Massachusetts govern- 
ment in 1635 “ordered that no new 
house be built more than a half a mile 
from the meeting house in any new 
plantation to be established by the gen- 
eral court.” More than one meeting- 
house could be built in a town, but only 
with the consent of the freemen given 
at a town meeting or by special order 
of the General Court. Although the 
Massachusetts settlers insisted upon the 
separation of spiritual and temporal au- 
thority, they agreed with John Calvin 
that the primary function of secular 
rulers is the care of piety and religion. 


Legal status 


The Massachusetts towns had no legal 
status because they could not be in- 
corporated. Governor Andros, when he 
came to Massachusetts, is reported to 
have denied the existence of towns as 


‘ 
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legal entities. The governor was sup- 


ported by a, contemporary pamphlet 


which declared: “For you generally call 
that a town in America where a num-: 
ber of people have seated themselves 
together, yet ’tis very well known ’tis 
in name only, not in fact. I take that 
body of people to be a town, properly 
so called, who by some act of law have 
been incorporated, and in that sense 
there is no such thing as a town in 
Massachusetts, neither was there a 
power to make-such before his Excel- 
lency’s arrival, for one corporation can- 
not make another.’ Since the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay was the creation 
of a corporate charter, it could not give 
life to another corporation. 

Although charters of municipal in- 
corporation could not be issued by the 
Massachusetts General Court, a crude 
organic town act was passed on March 
3, 1635/6, which recited that “the free- 
men of every town, or a majority of 
them, shall only have power to dispose 
of their own lands and woods with all 
the appurtenances of the said towns, to 
grant lots and make such orders as may 
concern the well-ordering of their own 
towns, not repugnant to the laws and 
orders of the general court.” Such 
grants of rights and privileges did not 
confer corporate rights upon the towns, 
and the people of Boston in 1650 peti- 
tioned for a charter of incorporation. 
The matter appears to have been de- 
bated at some length before it was ad- 
mitted to be outside the jurisdiction of 
the General Court. 

The uncertain legal status of the 
Massachusetts towns was to some ex- 
tent corrected in 1694, when the gov- 
ernment of the province passed “an act 
to enable towns, villages, precincts, trus- 
tees for schools, and proprietors in com- 
mon and undivided lands, grants and 
other estates or interests . .'. to sue 

. . and to defend all such suits... 
as shall be commenced against them.” 
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By this act town affairs were to be 
closely supervised by the government of 
the province. It must be remembered, 
however, that laws after 1691 were 
enacted under the provincial charter, 
which provided that the assent of the 
king was essential to their validity. 
' It was not until March 23, 1786, after 
the creation of a state government in 
Massachusetts, that the inhabitants of 
a town were formally declared to be a 
body politic and corporate and as such 
capable of suing and being sued. 


Tue Mippre CoLoNres AND VIRGINIA 


In the meantime chartered boroughs 
began to make their appearance in the 
middle colonies, where the advantages 
of trade as an adjunct to agriculture 
were recognized. In 1655, New York 
was created as a municipal corporation 
but did not receive a charter from the 
governor until 1686. Thereafter, until 
1746, municipal incorporations were fre- 
quent in the middle colonies and in. Vir- 
ginia. There were no permanent incor- 
porations in New England and only two 
south of Virginia. By 1776, municipal 
charters had been granted to twenty- 

_ three cities and boroughs in the colonies. 
The charter of Norfolk in 1736 recited 
that the place was “commodious for 
trade and navigation,” and most if not 
all municipal incorporations were made 
in response to demands from commer- 
cial interests. These charters emanated 
from the crown, and were granted im- 
mediately by the governor or proprietor 
of the colony, although they were some- 
times amended by acts of the legisla- 
ture. 


COLONIAL PRECEDENTS FOR READJUST- 
MENTS OF AREAS AND SERVICES 


The methods of action whereby the 
readjustments of areas and services are 
accomplished are as old as the institu- 
tions of local government. The colonial 
precedents which today condition local 
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government in the United States em- 
brace not only the accepted local sub- 
divisions of counties, towns, cities, and 
boroughs but also the devices whereby 
the units of local government can be 
adapted to the efficient performance of 
public services. Consolidation and an- 


` nexation have their roots in colonial 


practice, and the special district in a 
variety of forms was early adapted to 
the performance of services which could 
not be obtained readily from the exist- 
ing units of local government. 

The rapid increase in population 
throughout the New England colonies 
led to the subdivision of towns in order 
that the people might be near the place 
of worship. New towns were ordi- 
narily created in response to petitions 
from the localities, but these became so 
numerous that in Massachusetts they 
aroused the opposition of the provincial 
government. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of a Massachusetts town was 
the right to send a full representation 
to the General Court. The creation of 
new towns meant an increase in the 
number of deputies to be elected by the 
people and thereby might lead to the 
destruction of the balance of power 
among the different branches of the 
provincial government. 

The dilemma which confronted the 
Massachusetts colonists was resolved by 
the creation of special districts. As 
early as 1702 the special district had 
appeared as a device to secure to iso- 
lated groups of inhabitants the con- 
solation of religion. By an act of 
that year, “the inhabitants of each dis- 
trict, or precinct, respectively, regu- 
larly set off from any town, shall be 
and are hereby empowered to name and 
appoint a clerk, as of right towns by 
law have; and also assessors for the as- 
sessing and raising a maintenance and 
support for the minister of such dis- 
trict or precinct, and to make out a 
warrant, in form as by law prescribed 
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for town rates or assessments, directed 
to the constable of the town or district. 
...” A further step was taken in 
1752, when the service range of special 
districts was enlarged. In that year a 
portion of the town of Salem was 
erected into “a distinct and separate 
district by the name of Danvers.” The 
inhabitants of the new district were to 
enjoy all the powers, privileges, and im- 
munities of a town, “except that of 
separately choosing and sending one or 
more representatives to represent them 
at the general assembly.” In other 
words, they were to have full powers of 
local government but were not to par- 
ticipate in colonial legislation through 
representatives of their own choice. 

In Connecticut the special district 
took the form of a village created within 
a town or plantation. In 1680 the in- 
habitants on the east side of the river 
in the town of New Haven complained 
that they were too far distant from the 
church, and petitioned that they might 
become a village. The village of East 
Haven was established and was granted 
the powers of a parish. Whatever local 
services may have been furnished, the 
village did not have the responsibility 
for the care of the poor. This service 
continued in the town of New Haven. 
In 1707 the village of East Haven was 
made a village district, the act reciting 
that it acquired the powers of a town. 

At the same time that colonial legis- 
latures were subdividing towns and cre- 
ating special districts they were also 
bringing about the consolidation and 
annexation of existing units of local 
government. From the very nature of 
the situation there were few consolida- 
tions, but annexations were frequently 
undertaken in order to provide more 
efficiently for the performance of local 
services. Throughout the eighteenth 
century the units of local government 
existed as agents of the province to 
supply those local services which the 
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colonial legislatures wished to have per- 
formed. 


CONSOLIDATION AND ANNEXATION— 
POSTCOLONIAL 


Since the formation of the Union the 
methods of action through consolida- 
tion and annexation have been made 
available in some form by general laws 
in most of the states. Of course, in all 
states it is possible for the legislature 
to proceed with such readjustments 
through special acts, and the general 
laws on the subject in Massachusetts 
are designed merely to secure uniformity 
in petitions to the General Court for 
special acts of annexation and consoli- 
dation. The New England states have 
made very few provisions for readjust- 
ments of this kind, and neither con- 
solidation nor annexation has been 
widely used in this section. Elsewhere 
the two devices have been applied by 
general laws to the readjustment of 
counties, townships, municipalities, and 
special districts. The statutes provid- 
ing for annexation are more numerous 
than those for consolidation, and greater 
use has been made of them. It is super- 
fluous to add that all general legislation 
on this subject is permissive in charac- 
ter; no modern legislature bas attempted 
to follow the few colonial precedents of 
mandatory consolidations. 

Consolidation involves the combina- 
tion of two or more separate legal juris- 
dictions into one. It is ordinarily suc- 
cessful only where the jurisdictions to 
be consolidated are similar in social, 
economic, and other characteristics to 
an extent that will enable the new juris- 
diction to function smoothly and effi- 
ciently. The voters of each jurisdiction 
contemplating consolidation should have 
the fullest opportunity to explore in ad- 
vance of any final decision the advan- 
tages to be obtained from consolida- 
tion. There will ordinarily be opposi- 
tion to any proposed consolidation. 
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This is sometimes wholly sentimental, 
but often has a stronger foundation. 
The consolidation of a rural community 
with one which is highly urbanized is 
likely to be mischievous. Since con- 
solidation leads to uniformity in tax 
rates and assessments, it is likely to be 
accompanied or at least followed by de- 
mands for uniform services throughout 
the area. The attempt to extend serv- 
ices appropriate to an urban area 
throughout a rural community, where 
they are unnecessary and unwanted, 
may become a costly burden on a 
jurisdiction resulting from consolida- 
tion. The attempt to join a poor com- 
munity which is heavily in debt to a 
prosperous neighbor nearly always leads 
to difficulties. In any case, there is 
likely to arise opposition from officials 
and public employees who fear the ef- 
fect of consolidation upon their jobs. 
Careful consideration of all the ele- 
ments in each situation should precede 
any vote on a proposal for consolida- 
tion. 

Annexation is a method of action 
whereby the boundaries of a legal juris- 
diction are extended to embrace addi- 
tional area within an adjoining unit of 
local government. This procedure is 
peculiarly applicable where an urban 
unit and a part of a contiguous unit 
have become one community in fact, 
though not in law. In point of fact, 
every consolidation and detachment is 
also an annexation, since all territory 
must belong to some political subdivi- 
sion. But annexation ordinarily is ap- 
plied to territory which has already 
come within the service range to which 
it is to be joined. Although there is a 
solidarity of interests between the peo- 
ple in the two areas, difficulties are 
sometimes created by the governing 
body in the legal jurisdiction from 
which territory is to be taken. It must 
be remembered that in annexation three 
parties are involved, the people of the 
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territory to be annexed, the people as 
well as the governing body of the unit 
of government to which the annexation 
is to be made, and the people and the 
governing body of the local subdivision 
which is to be diminished by the an- 
nexation. Little difficulty is likely to 
arise if the territory is small in area 
and embraces few ratables. But where 
any large amount of territory is to be 
changed from one legal jurisdiction to 
another, the more appropriate method 
of action is by consolidation. 


INTERJURISDICTIONAL AGREEMENTS 


Recourse to the procedures of con- 
solidation or annexation has been less 
frequent than reformers desired because 
of the ease with which units of local 
government find means to continue their 
existence. In other words, a great many 
local governments are able through in- 
terjurisdictional agreements, grants-in- 
aid, and other devices to maintain them- 
selves, although the citizens might be 
better served if more drastic changes 
were made in the structure of local gov- 
ernment. Taxpaying capacity remains 
one of the most important criteria of 
sound government. But people will 
often for sentimental reasons cling to 
forms of government which by logical 
arguments can be shown to lack 
economy and efficiency. , 

An interjurisdictional agreement is a 
contract, written or implied, among two 
or more political subdivisions of a state 
or states for the accomplishment through 
joint action of a result which each is 
aûthorized- to obtain independently. 
Agreements may be verbal or in writ- 
ing. Quite frequently they are defi- 
nitely authorized by statute, but many 
jurisdictional agreements find statutory 
anchorage in legislation which was not 
enacted with this end in view. 

Co-operative enterprise through agree- 
ments cannot be justified on general 
principles. Each case must be decided 
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on its own merits. Two or more juris- 
dictions may. very properly build a 
bridge or construct a sewage disposal 
system. Where joint action has been 
undertaken in the fields of health and 
welfare the results have generally not 
justified the action. These’ are services 
which are better performed by transfer 
to the county or the state. Small units 
of local government should not under- 
take through joint action to perform 
services which are more properly con- 
fined to larger jurisdictions. In other 
words, this method is not universally 
valid for the readjustment of services 
and areas in local government. 


Two views of interjurisdictional agree- 


ments are possible. The first is that 
co-operation among the units of local 
government is undesirable because it 
serves to continue the existence of many 
tiny units which would otherwise be 
forced to fold up. Municipalities which 
are too small or too poor to provide the 
necessary public services for their in- 
habitants ought to yield their powers to 
the county or the state and cease to 
function. If the conditions are favor- 
able for consolidation or annexation, the 
areas unable to perform services for 
themselves ought immediately to join 
neighboring units to form self-sufficient 
political subdivisions of the state. In 
either case nothing is gained by post- 
poning the day when a formal readjust- 
ment of areas to the performance of 
services must be made. 

The second and more hopeful view is 
that co-operation will bring about the 
consolidation of areas more surely and 
more speedily than a policy which keeps 
units of government apart. Local offi- 
cials learn by co-operation with their 
neighbors how to achieve results which 
they could not obtain independently. 
The rural township may indeed be the 
vestige of a political environment which 
has already passed away, but few peo- 
ple are willing to agree to its abandon- 
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ment until they know how the services 
confided to ‘it are going to be performed. 
When a number of important services 
are being conducted economically and 
efficiently through joint action by two 
or more units of local government, it is 
not a great step to co-operation in all 
functions of government. 


State SUBSIDIES 


Grants-in-aid or subsidies from the 
state to assist local governments in the 
performance of services are common 
throughout the United States. These 
take the form of grants similar to those 
made to the states by the federal gov- 
ernment, or shared taxes. The latter 
comprise allocations from motor fuel 
taxes, motor vehicle registration and 
license fees, liquor taxes, income taxes, 
and sales taxes collected by the state. 
The amount allocated to a particular 
unit may depend upon the amount col- 
lected there, or may be determined by 
population or some other basis. The 
services supported by state aid vary 
among the states but schools receive 
generally the largest amounts from such 
grants or shared taxes. Every state 
now provides some financial aid to local 
governments through grants-in-aid or 
shared taxes, or both. 

There has been a growing tendency in 
recent years to provide state aid for 
the general financial support of local 
government rather than benefits for 
specified local purposes. Some contro- 
versy has been aroused over the merits 
of state aid. On the one hand, it is 
argued that since the acceptance of state 
aid is usually accompanied by some 
state supervision, the local government 
authorities too often shirk their respon- 
sibility and neglect their duties. The 
result is a weakening of local govern- 
ment. On the other hand, advocates of 
state aid point out that most local serv- 
ices are state-wide in their importance. 
For example, a sound school system is 
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of interest to the people everywhere. 
It is therefore the duty of the state to 
equalize the local tax burden so that 


units having small taxpaying capacity, 


can be guaranteed the same amount 
and quality of local services as the units 
having much taxable property. The 
advantage appears to lie with the pro- 
ponents of state aid. As long as the 
local governments are restricted to the 
property tax as the chief source of local 
revenues, community needs can prob- 
ably never be satisfied out of local taxes. 
The state or the federal government, or 
both, will of necessity have to assist in 
bolstering the finances of local govern- 
ments. , 


School districts 


That is not to say that evils have not 
been created by policies adopted for the 
administration of state aid. Tiny school 
districts have been kept alive by state 
subsidies when sound educational policy 
has declared they should have been 
abolished. The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in Michigan announced 
in 1951 that there were 4,918 school 
districts in the state. Of these, 3,168 
had a population under one thousand 
and employed less than six teachers 
while 949 districts gave no instruction 
but sent their children to schools else- 
where. A careful study indicated that 
there should be no more than 253 school 
districts in all of Michigan. These 
school districts would be delimited in 
terms of community areas, with suffi- 
cient taxable property and _ sufficient 
child population to assure an adequate 
elementary and secondary educational 
program. Many of the problems of 
financing education in Michigan were 
found to stem from the inadequate and 
uneconomic organization of school dis- 
tricts. 

The cure of such evils is within the 
power of the state legislature. While 
most people would agree that state sub- 
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sidies to local jurisdictions must con- 
tinue, they will expect that the greatest 
amount and quality of services will re- 
sult from public expenditures. It makes 
no difference whether the tax dollar is 
derived from the property tax in the 
community or from one of the numer- 
ous sources of state revenue. The same 
degree of care in its expenditure is im- 
posed upon governmental authorities. 

It is the obligation of the legislature 
to scrutinize closely the devices through 
which state aid is distributed. No for- 
mula can remain constant in an envi- 
ronment which is rapidly changing. 
The Texas legislature ‘in 1949 was con- 
fronted with more than five thousand 
school districts distributed among the 
254 counties. In that year it revised 
its formula for the distribution of state 
aid to education and established a foun- 
dation program. The local fair share of 
school costs was to be calculated and 
the state was to pay the difference neces- 
sary to maintain a minimum standard 
of education. The act also provided 
that any school district which remained 
inoperative for a period of two years 
would be consolidated by the county 
superintendent with those districts to 
which they sent their children. The re- 
sult has been to reduce the number of 
school districts to approximately two 
thousand. 


Public attitude toward public employees 


The emphasis in recent years has 
been upon the improvement of salaries 
paid to local government employees, in- 
cluding schoolteachers. This has been 
necessary, or many jurisdictions would 
have found their public services un- 
staffed. But compensation is not the 
only factor in public employment. No- 
body expects to become rich through 
working for the government. At the 
same time, any man or’ woman who en- 
ters government service has a right to 
be respected by the citizens of the com- 
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munity, as long as duties are faithfully 
performed. The overwhelming majority 
of public employees are conscientious, 
loyal, and industrious men and women 
who are genuinely interested in their 
work. They should be encouraged to 
take an interest in the program of gov- 
ernment as a whole. Unfortunately 
they are too often rebuffed by citizens 
who regard them solely as sinecurists. 
A change in the attitude of citizens 
towards public employment could do 
much to improve government. 


Tue TRADITION or LOCAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


i 


The successful readjustment of areas 
and services in local government de- 
pends upon a contradiction and its out- 
come. On the one hand, the traditional 
theory of democracy in the United 
States has emphasized the importance 
of keeping the conduct of the public 
services, which are the real ends of all 
local government, constantly under the 
scrutiny of the community. Thomas 
Jefferson warned against the dangers to 
be expected from removing the govern- 
ment too far from its constituents. It 
has therefore always been easy to argue 
for the creation of new units of local 
government where these served to bring 
local services more directly under popu- 
lar control. On the other hand, it has 
become apparent that a multiplicity of 
governmental units tends to defeat ef- 
forts to obtain economy and efficiency 
in the conduct of public affairs. Com- 
munities are created which have neither 
the population nor the taxpaying ca- 
pacity to support the essential local 
services. Within these communities the 
ends of local self-government cannot be 
achieved and the democratic ideal be- 
comes impossible of fulfillment. 

Obstacles to the reduction of the num- 
ber of units of local government spring 
irom sentiments long enshrined in the 
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public opinion of the country. People 
are often willing to pay a high price 
for local self-government. Recently the 
state of Maine undertook to deorganize 
rural towns in which debt limits had 
been reached and property taxes had 
become almost confiscatory. The re- 
sistance which the movement encoun- 
tered was evidence of the strong popular 
faith in the institutions of local govern- 
ment. 

The problem involved in this conflict 
between the traditional theory of de- 
mocracy and the requisites of sound 
local government has long been recog- 
nized. It cropped out in a number of 
constitutional conventions in the states 
before the Civil War, where attempts 
were made to restrict the creation of 
units of local government. Recognition 
of the evils inherent in the multiplica- 
tion of local government units did not, 
however, produce a remedy. All moves 
to readjust the areas and services of 
local’ government have had to be made 
on a checkerboard of local patriotisms. 
Particularist sentiment struck so deeply 
into the Michigan convention of 1850 
that a proposal was made that “the 
legislature shall secure to the inhabit- 
ants of every United States surveyed 
township, having fifty inhabitants, a 
separate organization, provided the 
township left contain fifty inhabitants.” 
The argument in behalf of this clause 
asserted that people would be encour- 
aged to settle the unoccupied areas if 
they could be guaranteed the right to 
organize a government for themselves. 
Temporarily the argument prevailed, 
but the better judgment of the delegates 
finally caused this section of the pro- 
posed constitution to be dropped. The 
convention had even great difficulty in 
preventing the insertion of a clause 
which would give the boards of super- 
visors in the counties the exclusive 
power to organize new townships. It 
was apparent that at least a minority 
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of the members felt that the legislature 
had been too slow in organizing new 
townships and wished to have this power 
taken over by the county authorities. 


PRESENT NEEDS 


The American conception of democ- 
racy found safeguards in the nineteenth- 
century state constitutions. That is to 
say, the people were secured in their 
right to make decisions in local affairs. 
This achievement was possible because 
the services to be performed were few 
and simple and could be directed ‘ad- 
vantageously within small political sub- 
divisions. But a century of progress in 
science and technology has not only 
multiplied the services which govern- 
ment must provide but also has en- 
larged the area within which these 
can be successfully administered. The 
growth of rapid means of communica- 
tion together with the increase of popu- 
lar education has enabled an enlight- 
ened people to supervise larger areas of 
their government. While more decisions 
have to be made at governmental levels 
remote from the local communities, the 
conditions under which these decisions 
are reached can be more truly appraised 
than ever before. It is not too much to 
expect that the people will find the 
means of performing economically and 
efficiently the public services and at the 
same time retaining control of the gov- 
ernment. 
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The methods of action whereby self- 
government, effective service areas, and 
taxpaying capacity can be brought to- 
gether in a nice poise and balance are 
well known. Success in the solution of 
the problem of service levels depends 
upon the intelligent application of ex- 
perience gained in the conduct of lo- 
cal government since the early colonial 
days. In the readjustment of areas and 
services of local government the experi- 
ence of the public officials must con- 
spire with the needs of the people to 
produce an organization which will en- 
sure the efficient and economical per- 
formance of local services within the 
democratic process. This may require 
the reallocation of major services, such 
as roads, schools, welfare, and health, 
to other units of government than those 
in which they are at present adminis- 
tered. It will undoubtedly require co- 
operation among the different units of 
government through interjurisdictional 
agreements designed to create a sound 
relationship for the conduct of services _ 
beyond the reach of a single locality. 
A wider use of the special district may 
develop in rural municipalities possess- 
ing urban concentrations. But inter- 
jurisdictional agreements or the use of 
the special district will in many cases 
be a preliminary step to the reconstruc- 
tion of local government through con- 
solidation or annexation, in order that 
legal jurisdiction may be fitted to serv- 
ice needs. 
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Citizen Organization for Control of Government 


By Ricwarp S. CHimps 


ONSTITUTIONS and charters set 

forth their specifications for Ameri- 
can governments at various levels and 
assign a great array of tasks to the 
voters in serene, unthinking disregard 
of the fact that the sovereign voters 
may or may not deign to exert them- 
selves to perform all those tasks. When, 
as so frequently happens, the voters ig- 
nore a given assignment, the fashion is 
to denounce the voters for “apathy,” as 
a builder of a mill wheel might petu- 
lantly denounce a stream which fails to 
turn his heavy wheel] in a dry summer. 
Thus, when the writers of Michigan’s 
constitution provided that the state 
treasurer should be chosen by the vot- 
ers, the voters promptly and perpetu- 
ally ignored the assignment; only 4 per 
cent of them were able to name him 
when an official committee took a care- 
ful poll in 1950.1. Having such an ob- 
scure and relatively small office on the 
elective list would work if the people 
would do the task thus assigned. Since 
they will not, there is no justification 
for retaining the office as elective, no 
reason for perpetuating a setup which 
has never worked. Yet the very com- 
mission which uncovered the fact of 
mere 4 per cent awareness bowed to the 
sacred cows of politics and shrank from 
the logical remedy of assigning to the 
„governor the function of filling that of- 
fice. And when the great bulk of vot- 
ers thus ignore an elective office, a few 
politicians proceed to fill it, dealing 
with it as part of their own private 


1 Report of the Michigan Legislative Com- 
mittee on Reorganization, 1951. Also com- 
plete in Richard S Childs, Civic Victories: 
The Story of an Unfinished Revolution (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952), pp. 291-95. 


bailiwick to their own private and par- 
tisan advantage. By misuse of such di- 
rect patronage, the “ins” entrench them- 
selves against dislodgment by the “outs” 
and distort the democratic process. 

Similarly, each Pittsburgh voter is 
supposed to select eighty-three candi- 
dates for as many offices in each four- 
year cycle. In fact he does nothing of 
the sort; he casts an informed vote on 
two or three top candidates each year 
and votes for the word Republican or 
Democratic on the rest of the list, 
thereby blindly accepting the slate pre- 
pared by the machine. In respect to 
this array of minor elective officers, the 
machine need not cater to decent mass 
opinion since there is almost no public 
scrutiny of these nominees. 

Everybody admits that almost all 
American ballots are preposterously 
long, submitting lists of candidates for 
so many dull and trivial offices that 
only a professional politician is likely to 
know for whom he is voting on election 
day. But very little gets done to im- 
prove the situation. 


CITIZEN CONTROL VIA PARTIES 


In England, Europe, Canada, and . 
elsewhere, voters join together in parties 
to capture government in the interest 
of a set of ideas, or school of thought, 
as to desirable public policy. But they 
commonly do their work on only two 
levels of government, electing a local 
member of Parliament in each district 
and a ward member of a local municipal 
council. The simple task of selection 
falls comfortably within the easy grasp 
of the voter, and the party which groups 
itself around a policy requires in its in- 
ternal management nothing comparable 
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to our busy, heavily manned American 
party machines. Furthermore, the for- 
eign party managements niust cater to 
open-eyed voter sentiment, for the voter 
has only the task of selecting one man 
on election. day and knows what he is 
doing just as an American does when 
voting for President or mayor. 

But our American parties must find 
and advance candidates to fill the elec- 
tive offices in six layers of government— 
national, state, judicial (in states where 
judges are elective), county and (where 
local elections are partisan) township, 
city or village, and school district. They 
will be embarrassed by the necessity of 
forecasting and catering carefully to 
public opinion in respect to perhaps five 
of their nominees in a.given district but 
can exercise fairly complete discretion 
on perhaps ten—or forty—others. Can- 
didates have to be found and presented 
in either case, a gigantic task which 
cannot be handled by the mass ac- 
tion, or inaction, of unorganized voters. 
Hence our parties in the United States 
are no more than 10 per cent policy or 
clannish divisions; they are 90 per cent 


machines for taking hold of those func-~ 


tions of our peculiar democratic proc- 
ess which cannot be performed by the 
voters. 


UNWIELDY CONSTITUENCIES 


The party machines here must also 
‘ solve the problem of mobilizing voters 
- in our unique, big, unwieldy constitu- 
encies, such as the states in their state- 
wide elections. Finally, they have to 
deal with the unwieldy constituency of 
the nation when it is voting for Presi- 
dent, when party mechanisms must con- 
trive to bring together at quadrennial 
conventions a thousand-odd delegates 
covering every state, each backed. by 
local organizations of sufficient impor- 
tance to add up to adequate political 
power. 

So our long ballots, our scatterations 
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of petty elective offices, and the un- 
wieldiness of some of our constituencies 
require elaborate machines and give 
them the opportunity to rule unscruti- 
nized in extensive clouded areas of six- 
layered government. 

Indeed the machine, instead of being 
the instrument in an American party, 
becomes its master. 

Suppose our Socialist party, now un- 
corrupted by power, should show prom- 
ising growth and begin to elect candi- 
dates! Membership being, under our 
practices, open to every voter, it would 
forthwith enjoy an influx of newcomers, , 
including some merely intent on sharing 
the power. The latter would dismay the 
original idealists by their unwillingness 
to cling to doctrine if it gets in the path 
of victory; so the platforms would be- 
come less obnoxiously explicit and items 
alien to the original concept would be 
put in as voter bait. Management prob- 
lems would multiply, a party machine 
would develop, and practical men would 
take it over with just enough use of doc- 
trine to cloak their grab for power. At 
last the platforms would become gen- 
eral and equivocal, the candidates non- 
descript, and people would say “What 
real difference is there now between So- 
cialists and Republicans?” Thus the 
party’s machine, taking full possession, 
would juggernaut the party’s soul! 

Of course that is just what has long 
since happened in the two old parties; 
they are machines primarily, and in 
terms of doctrine, there are, as Nor- 
man Thomas remarks, wider differences 
within them than there are between 
them. 

Thus the parties have ceased to rep- 
resent principles, although they do di- 
vide on class and regional lines. Peo- 
ple just are Republicans, their fathers 
were Republicans before them, their 
town has always been Republican, they 
belong to the clan and their thinking 
on public policy is densely colored by 
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the question of whether a policy origi- 
nated therein or was advanced by those 
curious characters the Democrats. And 
vice versa. We know, as Gilbert puts 
it in Jolanthe: 


That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative! 


In constituencies on each of the six 
levels of our governments, voters should 
logically divide differently, for the ques- 
tions of policy that agitate the school 
district are not those that affect the 
county or the nation. Sometimes in- 
deed they do manage to divide and be 
counted in issues peculiar to each level, 
but more often the machine operates at 
all levels, fills the offices at all the lev- 
els, and looks after its own interests in 
every case. 


f 
ATTEMPT TO REGULATE PARTIES 


So, parties in our country being 
mostly machines and machines having 
such extensive arrays of functions that 
elude public scrutiny, the reformers in 
the Progressive era of 1910-20 con- 
trived laws to regulate the party ma- 
chines and their internal structures and 
procedures. The central feature of such 

-laws was the government-managed di- 
rect primary now existent in every state 
but Connecticut. Most of those reform- 
ers, however, like writers of constitu- 
tions and charters, missed the fact that 
anything devised for mass operation 
must be simple. They left the party 
management free to devise the struc- 
tures of their machines, and the party 
managers proceeded to organize protec- 
tive complexities which only experts 
could operate. In Tammany Hall the 
selection of the party managers, known 
as assembly district leaders, has been 
arranged under the party rules so that 
the two hundred or so party: voters in 
each voting precinct are called upon at 


. 
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the primaries to elect five or ten “county 
committeemen.” There on an official 
ballot is the slate. It is very rarely 
contested, and when it is, there is the 
difficulty of inducing the voters to in- 
form themselves as to which of the un- 
labeled slates will represent their pur- 
poses. Great numbers of these com- 
mitteemen ignore their duties, and many 
others are unaware that they are com- 
mitteemen! Then, in a mass meeting 
of from three hundred to a thousand, 
the committeemen elected on these slates 
docilely re-elect the assembly district 
leader who put them on the slates. 

As to those powerful assembly district 
leaderships, factions of professional poli- 
ticians have provoked sharp contests in 
this jungle battlefield, but dislodgment 
of a leader who has, in effect, elected 
his own constituency of county com- 
mitteemen has involved difficulties that 
only such professionals can cope with. 
The conditions, like those of a chess 
game, do not prevent contests between 
experts, but do debar lay efforts to oust 
professionals. 

The district leaders and their captains 
also put on the primary ballots their 
slates of ten or twenty delegates from 
each assembly district; these delegates 
then meet, several hundred strong, as 
“judicial conventions” to select party 
candidates for supreme court judgeships. 
Not one in a hundred voters could name 
to you the delegates he thus nominally 
elects, and the delegates when they 
meet, if they have not read the news- 
papers, need only be told by the lead- 
ers what candidate for judge to nomi- 
nate when they arrive at the convention. 
The New York State Crime Commis- 
sion, questioning the leaders in both 
parties, were unable to find any case in 
which these judicial conventions had 
ever disregarded the prior decisions of 
district leaders. 

The logical reform is to let the party 
voters choose between the actual candi- 
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dates instead of between two unidenti- 
fied slates of intervening delegates, but 
inasmuch as such simplification of the 
voters’ task could crack a machine 
monopoly, both party managements re- 
sist it. 


NEEDED REFORMS 


So in both the official and the intra- 
party elections, the control of govern- 
ment by the people through parties 
awaits sweeping, basic simplifications of 
governments at the state and lower lev- 
els to make machines relatively unneces- 
sary and less potent. The democratic 
process will never work very well as 
long as it asks the voters at either pri- 
mary or final elections to express opin- 
ions on matters concerning which they 
have no opinions to express. Voters cf 
Ohio in 1952, for example, elected repre- 
sentatives to Congress. The office was 
lost in a ballot list of over forty minor 
elective state, county, and judicial of- 
fices, and a Gallup poll? in 1953 found 
that only 31 per cent of the voters 
knew their congressman’s name. In 
Virginia, where ballots are quite short, 
57 per cent of the voters gave correct 
answers. 

Where people “just are Republicans” 
and “just are Democrats” in somewhat 
equal numbers, competition is usually 
genuine and party managements must 
find strong candidates and cater defer- 
entially to public opinion in the case of 
the few top candidacies which the vot- 
ers are sure to scrutinize. In the na- 
tional elections, the nation being rather 
evenly divided between two parties, it 
became important for both parties to 
reach for the strongest candidates they 
could produce. The Republican state 
machines were lined up for Taft in 1952 
and could-probably have nominated him 
despite the wider appeal of Eisenhower 


2 National Municipal Review, Vol. 42 (Oc- 
tober 1953), p. 460. 
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—if they had dared to do so in the 
presence of the Democrats that year. 

The necessity of catering to the pub- 
lic does not, however, beset the ma- 
chine in all constituencies. The two- 
party system, which is so often admired 
by its active participants, is, in about 
half the jurisdictions, only another of 
our myths. It is all too often in reality 
a one-party system where nomination 
by the dominant party is equivalent to 
election and the machine, consisting of 
a numerically small self-renewing man- 
aging group with lots of work to do, can 
practically appoint public officers for 
generations on end. 

The test is whether insurgency has 
a chance, for democracy is essentially 
a government which the people can 
change. Every device and complication 
which, designedly or otherwise, baffles 
insurgency is antidemocratic! 

So, to be objective, modern political 
reformers press for clearing away the 
clutter of minor elective offices. They 
would elect in the state administration 
only the governor (as in New Jersey), 
a single-house legislature (as in Ne- 
braska), would appoint the judiciary 
(as in Massachusetts and New Jersey), 
would elect a board of county commis- 
sioners with an appointive county man- 
ager (as in seventeen counties), and- 
elect a small city council with an ap- 
pointive city manager (as in 1,200 com- 
munities, including 39 per cent of the 
cities with a population over 25,000). 
The result would be ballots of five of- 
fices or less for each voter to inform 
himself about each year. A similar 
simplification is demanded for the in- 
ternal structures of political parties. 


* Citizens could control such a system 


without much organization. These rec- 
ommendations are set forth in the se- 
ries of model laws of the National Mu- 
nicipal League.® 

2 For a fuller discussion, see Childs, op. cit. 
supra note 1. f 
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CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Discontent of citizens leads here and 
there to creation of those American in- 
stitutions, the civic associations. They 
are completely outside of government 
and, unlike parties, can easily protect 
themselves from capture by self-seek- 
ers. Manned by a few devoted volun- 
teers, understaffed, with pitifully few 
cash members, they assail impregnable 
political, citadels with facts and invec- 
tive. In New York City’s seven mil- 
lions, fewer than ten thousand persons 
support the strictly civic associations. 
But their findings are widely trusted by 
press and public, and amidst the rec- 
ords of rebuffs received are found more 
than enough achievements to justify 
what little they. cost. 

One of the best weapons, where avail- 
able, is the initiative. Civic associa- 
tions can get up the petitions to force 
a constructive measure onto a ballot, 
and the management of the dominant 
party is commonly unable to influence 
its party members on a referendum 
question to any such extent as it can 
when demanding loyal support for its 
labeled candidates. 

Civic organizations are always non- 
partisan. They recruit members from 
both parties but sometimes lose them 
when their criticisms are damaging to 
party interest or indeed to any local 
vested interest. Hence their vitality is 
drawn from the true independents, who 
in most communities are a trifling mi- 
nority. Indeed only in a very few large 
cities do these organizations exist with 
a continuity and size capable of sup- 
porting a payroll. In small cities they 
are seldom strong enough to maintain 
an office and would hardly have enough 
to do to be usefully busy if they did. 
State-wide civic organizations hardly 
exist at all—the distances. between 
members leave their operations in a 
condition of almost continuous lapse, 
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as the valiant Robert Moses found when 
he spent several full-time years trying 
to maintain the New York State Asso- 
ciation. Nor is there any nationwide 
civic organization representing general 
citizen interest, as distinguished from 
groups organized around limited objec- 
tives like the tiny National Civil Serv- 
ice League or serving special interests 
such as farmers or manufacturers. 

Control of state and local government 
for the general interest is looked after 
mostly on a part-time basis by tax- 
payers associations, chambers of com- 
merce, including junior chambers, and 
service clubs (Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions). 
When a single program is- important 
enough, special temporary associations 
of citizens coalesce and do battle—for 
example, to procure adoption of the 
council-manager plan or to focus the 
good-government vote on a set of can- 
didates in a nonpartisan election. 

For technical assistance the local civic 
groups turn to specialized national as- 
sociations such as the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, the 
National Recreation Association, or the 
National Municipal League. 

The last named indeed began as an 
annual conference of the municipal 
civic groups for exchange of experience. 
This developed a school of thought 
and a body of doctrine as to the best 
technical attack on the excesses of po- 
litical machines and begot programs 
for setting up the sounder and simpler 
democratic processes the need for which 
is indicated earlier in this paper. Its 
programs, unchallenged nowadays by 
any but the characters who comprise its 
targets, have been advanced by the lo- 

“cal civic organizations where there were 
any but in recent years have been ex- 
pedited vastly by the growth of the 
League of Women Voters. This organi- 
zation, sometimes almost alone, more 
often in temporary combination with all 
available local allies and leaders, car- 
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ries the ball in a hundred local contests 
a year. There are nearly a thousand lo- 
cal leagues today and 122,000 members 
—an immense new civic force. Their 
cautious, sure-footed methods protect 
them from being stampeded by super- 
ficial doctrines, and when they go to 
battle they. ring doorbells for reform 
and turn out their members for prac- 


tical personal work to a degree un- 


precedented in male civics. Joining to- 
gether on state-wide programs they go 
out to sure defeat in legislatures with 
perennial pertinacity and always on the 
side of the general. interest. Only a 
few of their locals or their state groups 
are big enough to maintain offices, but 
they enlist immense amounts of volun- 
teer service to make up for lack of paid 
staff. There is nothing among the men 
like that great league! 


Civic METHODS 


'The Leagues of Women Voters and the 
local citizens associations cannot and 
do not compete with political parties in 
promoting candidates for elective of- 
fices. New local parties are -usually 
short-lived and vulnerable to ‘capture, 
although one, the Liberal party, formed 
around the union workers of New York 
City’s great garment industry, has per- 
sisted. 

The Leagues of Women Voters are by 
their rules inhibited from supporting 
candidates but have “know your candi- 
dates” meetings which are sometimes 
highly revealing. Several of the big- 
city civic associations publish “voters 
directories” providing to press and mem- 
bers brief biographical data on the long 
array of candidates, most of whom 
would otherwise be poorly illuminated 
indeed, and single out for endorsement 
the preferred candidate in each con- 
test. 
those of Detroit and Cleveland, where 
the ballots sprawl out far beyond any 
ordinary voter’s comprehension. The 


The most effective directories are ` 
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directory of the Citizens Union of New 
York City, which ought to be distributed 
to 2,000,000 voters, for financial rea- 
sons is limited to a circulation of 70,000, 
plus repetition in the press. Although 
candidates for minor offices such as the 
legislative seats eagerly seek its endorse- 
ment, its influence is hard to demon- 
strate. Of course there is a basic ab- 
surdity in having so many elective of- 
fices that such a directory is essential 
to informed voting! 

Professional organizations of govern- 
mental servants develop professional 
pride and have a great influence in ad- 
vancing and protecting good work in 
government. The profession of forestry, 
for example, is so dedicated to good 
forestry practices that it bulwarks the 
public interest. The Astin incident in 
the National Bureau of Standards 
stirred the scientific societies to highly 
articulate and effective protest against 
tampering with scientific findings. The 
medical profession will jump to the de- 
fense of a politically harried health offi- 
cer or hospital superintendent and is 
being helpful just now in the National 
Municipal League’s little crusade to get 
the coroner’s function out of county 
politics. The Public Administration 
Clearing House has successfully pro- 
moted the organization of new associa- 
tions of assessors, finance officers, po- 
lice, city planning officials, and others 
whose central office admonitions on 
technical standards are more acceptable 
to their members than outside criticism 
would be. Local, privately supported 
bureaus of municipal research develop 
methodology for transient public off- 
cers, and their systems, once installed, 
are apt to last and save money until, 
years later, the bureaus come around 
again with a further improvement. 


SUMMARY 


From inability to control our com- 
plex of governments by the ballot box, 


CITIZEN ORGANIZATION FOR/CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 


we Americans have attempted to con- 
trol government by: means of parties and 
have then found it necessary to attempt 
control of the complex party mecha- 
nisms. Failing there, we have at- 
tempted to control public officers by 
concerted shouting at them through 
the organized alertness of civic associa- 
tions! 

But political chess is no game for 
clumsy masses to be required to play 
in order to protect their interests. The 
_ ballot game must not, by complexity, 
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be made a game for experts only. As 
Woodrow Wilson said long ago, “Sim- 
plification, simplification, simplification 
is the task that awaits us!” In the 
forty years since then there have been 
some simplifications, particularly in mu- 
nicipal government by the council-man- 
ager plan, with successes which demon- 
strate that he was right and that the 
democratic process, if kept simple 
enough, can be operated under volunteer 
leadership with easy effectiveness just by 
ballots deposited by masses of citizens. 


Richard S. Childs, New York, is chairman of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, where he has been a full-time volunteer since retirement from 
business in 1947. He started the short-balot movement in 1909-19 with Woodrow Wil- 
son and fathered the council-manager plan of municipal government, as related in his 


book Civic Victories (1952). 
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Bureaucracy and the Future 


By PauL H. APPLEBY 


ARLYLE once illustrated a point 

by telling of a family of privilege 
living high on a mountainside above 
a squalid city and unconcerned about 
such problems as urban sewage disposal. 
When the plague came, he said, it did 
not stop at the foot of the mountain. 
Enlightened self-interest, if not altru- 
ism, has brought to many millions of us 
concern for the survival of civilization 
through its popularization and geo- 
graphical spread, its freedom from con- 
finement to elite classes or powerful 
states. The extension of civilization is 
now, as it has always been, a problem 
in organization and administration. It 
is a more complicated problem than 
ever before, because of the stage of 
civilization we have attained. 

Civilization is the attainment and 
further pursuit of social and personal 
complexity. This complexity is ‘sought 
through division of labor and through 
specialization and extension of activity, 
experience, and learning, all of which 
are possible only through progressively 
more intricate forms of social organiza- 
tion. The process diversifies and en- 
larges opportunity. It differentiates in- 
dividuals in functions, experience, and 
interests, their involvements in and re- 
actions to an enriched societal complex. 
It creates interdependence enlarging in 
every conceivable dimension—in num- 
ber of persons affected, in geographical 
area, in number and in kind of func- 
tions, in technologies, and in bureau- 
cratic structures. 

It is easiest for people generally to 
attend to their specialized functions and 
situations, and hardest for them to see, 
understand, and help manage their ex- 
` panding societal universe in terms of 


their largest and broadest interdepend- 
ences. Skill in organization tends to 
be limited to particular structures and 
functions. Most persons contribute to 
the multiplication, diversification, and 
extension of particular organizational 
efforts, thus complicating and burden- 
ing the general organizational mecha- 
nisms. The few who have concentrated 
on extending general order have tended 
to.do it in specialized terms that do not 
sufficiently comprehend the cultural to- 
tality physically covered. Up to now 
history hes told rather consistently of 
breakdowns in states and empires and 
of consequent stagnation and decline in 
grass-roots civilization. 

The drive toward an extended civili- 
zation nevertheless recurs, pushing to 
new levels, affording over the ages an 
experiential learning of large dimen- 
sions and great promise, but a learning 
not intellectually well developed, trans- 
missible, or well spread through areas 
and peoples become highly interdepend- 
ent. Developments within single states 
and cultures now impinge more quickly 
and directly on other states and cultures 
and create interactions less immediately 
associated with military conquest than 
in centuries past. Acquaintance is also 
less immediately confined to trade in the 
conventional sense and moves through 
books, newspapers, and radio programs, 
so that the largely intranational achieve- 
ment of independence and wealth in the 
United States has helped to fan hope 
and unrest among hundreds of millions 
who have little actual dealing with this 
country. Thus, we have become in- 
volved in a world revolution, and our 
own attainments stand threatened un- 
less similar gains may be made realiz- 
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able elsewhere. The situation is largely 
a product of organizational perform- 
ances, and poses new problems in how 
to organize ane catry on improved 
efforts. 

History is nana the story of 
men’s various efforts to achieve, main- 
tain, and extend order for the sake of 
the enrichment that goes along with 
diversification of interchange. Unhap- 
pily, its written record has not often 
enough been produced by scholars who 
could see and think deeply in organiza- 
tional terms. Yet it does reveal to us 
the fact that at every point of high ad- 
vance the drive toward civilization has 
extended much beyond the current un- 
derstanding of it. The concern for en- 
richment usually has been directed to- 
ward exploitation rather than toward 
the greater and more enduring enrich- 
ment that could have been had through 
addressing concerns mutual by methods 
co-operative. Although the record of 
arbitration and treaty negotiation goes 
back six thousand years, ‘the large and 
dramatic drives were toward conquest 
and empire. For the first time in his- 
tory we have in this century a large 
and conscious effort toward extensive 
co-operative order. The difficulty pre- 
sented by powers still driving for em- 
pire is dramatic and vivid. But the 
difficulty we still have in the lagging 
understanding of our own aspiration is 
no less serious. We have not seen 
clearly enough that history is the story 
of the hard search for bureaucratic 
method, skill, and values appropriate to 
men’s finer aspirations and fullest po- 
tentialities. We have too little under- 
standing of bureaucracy, too little mas- 
tery of it. Our very approach to it is 
commenly petty, negative, and archaic. 


Organization for individuality 


We ourselves have moved so quickly 
from the most extreme, and probably 
unprecedented, pioneer condition of 
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rugged individualism that we still con- 
fuse individualism—which is an anti- 
organizational phenomenon of isolation, 
mental or physical—with concern for 
individuality, which” in its greatest di- 
mensions may be nurtured only through 
organizational means. We tend in 
America as nowhere else in the world 
to organize more and more variously for 
specific functions, dnd to approach re- 
luctantly and in confusion the great 
task of organizing society and societies 
in general. 

Even apart from our foreign involve- 
ments, we are far from an adequate un- 
derstanding of our present attainments 
and have inadequate ground for con- 
fidence that we can continue our pres- 
ent course indefinitely. We emerged as 
a society under conditions most extra- 
ordinarily favorable, with early politi- 
cal leadership most exceptional, but 
came quickly to a time when the tempo 
of total social change began a progres- 
sive acceleration which calls for organi- 
zational wisdom of the highest order. 
We have organized diversely for spe- 
cial ends far beyond any similar devel- 
opment elsewhere, greatly differentiat- 
ing concerns, without often or fully 
facing the manifold problems of co- 
herence and over-all mastery of organi- 
zational devices necessary for continu- 
ance on our course. 

Failures recorded in the pages of his- 
tory are attributable to lacks of balance 
in organizing drives. Their strengths 
have had corresponding weaknesses. We 
should be concerned about the weakness 
of our strength. Pendleton Herring, 
writing as a political scientist, observed 
two decades ago that democracy tends 
toward chaos, not toward unity; and of 
course there is no democracy in chaos. 
George Homans, writing as a sociolo- 
gist, has observed that civilization is, 
in one of its aspects, centralization. In 
these two terms it might be seen that 
our problem is to achieve centralized 
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democracy, but such a statement would 
have little of its real meaning, and 
would be greeted with horror, among 
those who have little understanding 
of organization or centralization. The 
second of these two terms is viewed 
as axiomatically evil; thus the interde- 
pendence of pluralism is shunted off the 
track of thoughtfulness. What is com- 


monly espoused as decentralization is 


the drift toward chaos. It needs much 
to be considered as an aspect, a tech- 
nique, or a mode of centralization. 
More broadly, there is great need for 
freer and fuller exploration and under- 
standing of complex social organization. 
“Bureaucracy” is, perhaps, the common- 
est shorthand term for that phrase; if 
not fully synonomous it is at least in- 
separable from the phenomenon of sys- 
tematic interaction of many persons as- 
sociated in common and complex terms. 
Not all interaction is systematic, of 
course, and where system begins is hard 
to say. There are elements of control 
somewhat apart from formal and visible 
hierarchies. Division of labor, system- 
atic relationships between differentiated 
functions, and some capacity for con- 
trol may sometimes precede or be tan- 
gent ‘to formal hierarchal strictures; 
their association with hierarchy is com- 
monly said to constitute a bureaucracy. 
Widespread division of labor and dif- 
ferentiation in function, intricate inter- 
action of persons and functions, and the 
interactions of many diverse bureauc- 
racies create a bureaucratic complex 
which itself needs to be considered in 
organizational terms. In particular, nu- 
merous specialized bureaucracies need 
to be somehow consciously and some- 
how functionally related to generalizing 
conceptions and to generalizing and uni- 
fying bureaucracies. 


Tue BUREAUCRATIC COMPLEX 


Max Weber rates, perhaps, as the 
Adam Smith of organizational study. 
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His definition of bureaucracy was ar- 
rived at without much benefit of the 
last half century’s experience, which 
would have pointed to important and 
growing differences between bureauc- 
racies in democratic and nondemocratic 
societies, and especially to differences 
between public bureaucracies in ad- 
vanced democracies and those in non- 
democratic states. His definition also 
had in particular a Germanic tinge 
which further limits the use of Weber’s 
thinking in American application. His 
conception of bureaucracy was legalis- 
tically oriented to coercion. It is true, 
of course, that some capacity for con- 
trol is central to all hierarchal organi- 
zation, and particularly to the organi- 
zation of sovereign government. How- 
ever, it is precisely in the qualifications 
of control, the control of control, substi- 
tutes for it, the nuances associated with 
the elevation of popular politics, and 
modifications of control in manner and 
procedure deferring to diverse and hu- 
mane values that democratic concern 
centers. Democracy has been specially 
seeking diminution in the impersonality 
of factors basic to Weber’s thought: 
oversimplification of system in concen- 
tration on the literal “rule,” the eco- 
nomic market, and bureaucracy as he 
defined it. Concern for the dignity of 
man, if it is not to be a vain hope, must 
peculiarly impregnate democratic bu- 
reaucracy, expressing itself in processes 
serving compassion and reflecting popu- 
lar politics. 

Free competition is more tolerable 
and useful within a democratic state 
than elsewhere precisely because gov- 
ernment will direct and influence it 
there in ways serving a larger freedom 
than free enterprise alone. Democratic 
government will also separately appraise 
and alleviate some of the less happy 
consequences of the impersonal market 
and thus preserve it as a useful and ac- 
ceptable device. International stress is 
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as great as it is in considerable part be- 
cause there is at that level no adequate 
central mechanism for treating the ill 
consequences of undirected bureaucratic 
intercourse. 


x 


The modifying effect of political de- 
mocracy 


Political democracy has greatly modi- 
fied both the nature of private capital- 
ism and the mores of public bureauc- 
racy since the days of Marx and Weber. 
Among American industrialists there is 
a concern for mass buying power not at 
all understandable in those democracies 
which have not yet departed from the 
Weberian approach to administration. 
Chester Barnard, writing out of his rich 
experience in private administration, 
went well beyond Weber when he wrote 
that authority derives from consent, 
“lies always with him to whom it ap- 
plies,” and that “experienced and effec- 
tive administrators prefer not to use 
authority.” 

It is a modern axiom, revealed as an 
indirect product of political democracy, 
that there is no more certain means of 
sabotaging superior authority than for 
subordinates to carry out its directives 
literally. This is an insight not pos- 
sessed by many who speak glibly of 
. “government of law.” Government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people seeks some additional and im- 
portantly modifying values to be had 
only through differentiated administra 
tion. 

Modern insights into administration 
point emphatically to the importance, 
in terms of sheer efficiency, of develop- 
ing and utilizing diverse and numerous 
potentialities of personnel. The demo- 
cratic aspiration points in the same di- 
rection and includes “citizens” with 
“personnel.” Institutionally this under- 
scores co-operative and flexible interac- 
tion with deference to the plural and 
subtle. This accounts for Macmahon’s 
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description of our present reality: “The 
problem of compulsion is lessened by 
the fact that the control methods of a 
moving consensus, although pinned ini- 
tially by majority action at crucial 
points, will be a largely calculated inter- 
play of inducements, incentives and in- 
direct influences, not direct coercion.” 
Outside of this described area, limited 
to modified compulsion, there are large 
fields of governmental activity involv- 
ing research, service, and contractual re- 
lationships with no compulsion at all. 

The efficiency of the complicated and 
subtle procedures most distinguishing 
public bureaucracy under democracy is 
to be judged in important part accord- 
ing to criteria peculiar to- democracy. 
These are subjective tests. But effi- 
ciency is to be tested also by the objec- 
tive criterion of survival. There is some 
evidence and much hope that by this 
test, too, democratic ways are superior. 
The Weberian conceptions would not 
have been regarded as seriously inac- 
ceptable by the Hitlerian bureaucracy 
that planned the German advance into 
Western Europe. It sent single makes 
of tanks and trucks along particular 
roads so that single sets of supply parts 
might be sent along those same roads. 
This was highly efficient in aggressor 
terms, so long as the initiative was with 
the Germans. When improvisation be- 
came necessary in confronting novel 
conditions, advantage shifted to the de- 
mocracies. 

Improvisation and flexibility of bu- 
reaucratic performances increase in im- 
portance disproportionately to increases 
in tempo of social change. Both root in 
individual imagination, but require in- 
stitutional testing and acceptance. In 
democratic society they are also sub- 
ject to sanctions of political authority 
and public reaction. The utilization 
and development of individual capaci- 
ties, deference to individual values, in 
structures providing system and Te- 
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sponsibility, maximizing effectiveness of 
multiple efforts, yet with rapid adjust- 
ment to changing conditions and to 
highly diversified citizen conditions—all 
these are involved in the kind of bu- 
reaucratic performance to which we are 
committed. If, with Barnard, we see 
suppliers and customers as members of 
an organization, and if with “popular 
government” we see citizens as vested 
with powers of control, our considera- 
tion of the improvement of public bu- 
reaucracy in a more complicated future 
must range widely. 


Bureaucracy’s relating function 


The relating of interdependent peo- 
ple and functions in ways serving cen- 
tral and common values might be one 
way. of defining the bureaucratic func- 
tion. Certainly, this relating function 
is crucial to bureaucratic performance. 
For many specialized studies it may be 
useful to define bureaucracy simply as 
organization characterized by hierarchal 
structure, and surely hierarchy is an 
important focus of attention. But hier- 
archy has more varied forms and proc- 
esses than we are likely to assume. 
And what about the highly bureaucratic 
phenomena involved in the interaction 
of various bureaucracies not formally 
structured in a common, visible bier- 
archy? Is an independent company 
which by contract manufactures exclu- 
sively for Sears, Roebuck and Company 
wholly without a hierarchal dependency 
relationship to its solitary customer? 
Are the more common relationships be- 
tween manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers wholly unstructured and non- 
bureaucratic? Certainly if the United 
States fails as a society it will fail as a 
state; if it fails as a state it will fail as 
a society. The whole bureaucratic com- 
plex may not be a bureaucracy, but it 
is surely our major concern with bu- 
reaucracy. Bureaucracy is division of 
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labor, effected, developed, and ordered 
through hierarchal arrangements and 
controls. Any single bureaucracy, no 
less than a functional specialist en- 
gaged in it, is a specialized instance 
of division of labor. In the end, nu- 
merous and diverse bureaucracies have 
themselves to be ordered. 

In the study of bureaucracy, division 
of labor concentrates attention chiefly 
on specific bureaucracies and specialized 
aspects of bureaucracy. This is our 
great genius, and we may be reasonably 
confident that in the continuation of 
such studies we may find such improve- 
ments as are available to this approach. 
But while we appraise and extend that , 
function of bureaucracy which is the de- 
velopment of division of labor and spe- 
cialization, we largely ignore the other 
primary function—the business of re- 
lating and integrating specialisms, to 
make complexity tolerable, sensible, and 
fruitful. This is the hard task in any 
bureaucracy. In terms of the bureau- 
cratic complex it is the supreme prob- 
lem of advancing civilization. 


- 


Public and private bureaucracy 


We tend not only to view bureauc- 
racies one by one, or bureaucratic func- 
tions one by one, but also to consider 
public bureaucracy apart from private 
bureaucracy. Government has distinct 
and priceless characteristics, of course, 
but it is greatly dependent on the pri- 
vate organizational whole, just as pri-' 
vate bureaucracy is dependent on gov- 
ernment. Specialism obscures their in- 
teractions and interdependences. We 
tend also to be highly critical of public 
bureaucracy, and to sanctify its private 
cousin. Slanderous clichés on the one 
side and eulogistic clichés on the other 
are the counterfeits of thought most 
often passing as the currency of bu- 
reaucratic discussion. The gap between 
concerns rooted in our sprawling bu- 
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reaucratic specialisms and our concerns 
for the relating and integrating func- 
tions of public bureaucracy is much 
wider here than anywhere else, now or 
heretofore. The gap is principally con- 
3equential to the enormous size, range, 
and variety of our private bureaucratic 
forms and functions. Whether or not 
this gap needs to be closed, and if so 
how much and in what manner, I am 
by no means wholly confident, except in 
one respect. I feel sure that the gap in 
understanding and consideration should 
be greatly narrowed. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the 
average person can arrive at any com- 
prehensive understanding of the bureau- 
cratic complex by viewing it only later- 
ally. Largely preoccupied with a few pri- 
mary organizational memberships and a 
few others of secondary rank, he will 
not see clearly all his involvements in 
society regarded as a plane surface 
heavily populated with other and dif- 
ferent organizations. Direct communi- 
cation between all these bureaucracies 
and consciously directed reconciliation 
of them in terms of common indirect 
concerns would grossly overload , the 
possibilities of cross-lots dealing. Some 
intellectual treatment in successive 
terms of increasing generality would 
appear to be essential. This very 
statement describes a phenomenon re- 
sembling the functioning of hierarchy. 
Indeed, the intellectual process requires 
facilitation through some concrete and 
operating social structures possessing 
hierarchal character. The theory of 
sovereignty places government at the 
apex of any such structure, and the 
bulk of our plural private bureaucracies 
at bottom levels, some of them extend- 
ing moderately upward because of their 
size, scope, and number of functions. 
What structures occupy intermediate 
levels and perform intermediate organ- 
izing functions, what processes are used 
to transform specialized concerns into 
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relationships and issues of progressively 
broader significance and usefulness— 
these are questions which, if pursued, 
should provide much needed illumina- 
tion. 


Democratic bureaucracy 


Any general view of our structural to- 
tality, if it is adequate, must highlight 
elements peculiarly related to our demo- 
cratic aspirations and present character. 
Our approach to democracy has been 
largely: negative. We have not much 
studied democracy in structural terms 
more precise than those of a general 
Constitution. Yet Latin American con- 
stitutions greatly resembling our own 
have permitted governments to operate 
in terms very unlike our own. Even 
the Russian constitution has many ele- 
ments of resemblance to ours. And the 
pre-Hitlerian bureaucracy in Germany 
without much shock served the Nazis 
about as readily as it had the preced- 
ing regime. Most of our few classical 
studies of bureaucracy have failed to 
differentiate well between the forms and 
processes of democratic and nondemo- 
cratic bureaucracies. The common un- 
learned view would tend to produce 
myriads of autonomies and to dissipate 
democratic effectiveness in perpetual 
consultation. Most of the legalistic 
treatments take a mystical view of im- 
personal “law,” regarding only a small 
segment of the bureaucratic whole, that 
part much withdrawn from politics, and 
thus have failed to allow sufficiently for 
the shift from a monarchical to a popu- 
lar sovereignty. 

In a large view appropriate to our 
hopes for an expanding complexity, 
then, it seems to me that we need to 
consider bureaucracy as the vehicle of 
both specialism and integration, regard 
it in society-wide terms, and point it 
positively toward both democratic en- 
richment and democratic effectiveness. 
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BUREAUCRACY AS SPECIALISM 


In modern democratic society, each 
citizen is a very special case. He lives 
in a single community, in one state, has 
one primary job in greater or less de- 
gree unique, has a set of family prob- 
lems not identical with those of any 
other family, has a pattern of member- 
ships, hobbies, end interests not just 
like the pattern of any other person. 
He embodies all of his past experience 
and training, and all the elements of 
his present condition and situation. It 
is inevitable that he considers all of the 
social and political problems to which 
he gives attention in terms of these 
things, which in their totality differenti- 
ate him from all other citizens. Indi- 
vidual “good judgment” ‘consists in fo- 
cusing on a specific problem all that 
one knows as a result of his past ex- 
perience and present exposure. But of 
course the individual is limited by the 
very factors that make him an indi- 
vidual; he has not experienced what all 
other citizens have experienced, is not 
socially exposed altogether as they are. 
The others may have quite different 
judgments about the same problems. 
No matter what any of us may think 
about any problem, social and political 
wisdom is not private property but 
something that results from the inter- 
action of the many who are concerned, 
through structures somehow ordering 
the interaction. The structures within 
which social decision makers act may 
provide for imperfect representational 
character. Responsibility may be to 
many less than “all those concerned.” 
Yet the decision makers are always lo- 
“cated within structures which expose 
them at the time to multiple forces: no- 
where else coming into focus so clearly. 
The decisions made at such points of 
exposure, therefore, are always nar- 
rowly confined by environing forces. 
They also always have a character re- 
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flecting a good deal of interaction be- 
tween persons and groups holding vari- 
ous individual judgments. 

I ignore for the moment the matter 
of qualitative differences between indi- 
viduals in the same decision-making 
situations. The point now being sub- 
mitted is that differences in exposure 
sharply distinguish the opinion of a 
citizen critic from the opinion of any 
responsible decision maker. The for- 
mer always has a less relevant exposure 
than the decision maker. In matters of 
great scope and import, the gap be- 
tween any single citizen and the deci- 
sion makers in large institutions widely 
exposed is very great indeed. The 
opinion of each single citizen having a 
functional relationship to the decision- 
making institution is important; such 
opinions altogether define the area of 
discretion open to the decision makers. 
But, relevant to the decision made 
within that area of discretion, the citi- 
zen’s opinion, at the moment, is likely 
to be largely irrelevant. At least, it is 
not substitutable for the judgment of 
the decision makers until it has been 
subjected to the same bombardment as 
the judgments of those having the ex- 
posures of responsibility, and has been 
modified accordingly. 

No one’s past experience ever equips 
him adequately for a broader responsi- 
bility; confronted with the new respon- 
sibility, he is too likely to decide in 
terms of his previous exposure. One’s 
past experience is always, in an impor- 
tant sense, a handicap because of its 
tendency to weigh too heavily in the 
new situation. I have observed this 
frequently when men have been given 
hierarchal promotions; the one pro- 
moted tends to interfere too much with 
his successor in the field of his past ex- 
perience, and to see the affairs of men 
once his peers but now his “inferiors” 
in terms of his own past preoccupation 
rather than in terms equally relevant to 
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al his subordinates. If a highly suc- 
cessful businessman goes into the gov- 
ernment on the expectation that his 
business experience fully fits him for 
tae governmental post, he will make 
tragic blunders because his past experi- 
ence is not directly relevant. In al- 
most every particular way, the past ex- 
perience will be a limiting handicap. 
It is only when past experience is used 
es generally and indirectly relevant that 
it is an asset in a post of different, ex- 
posures and responsibilities. The only 
equipment that anyone has, of course, 
is his past experience and his new ex- 
posures. The problem represented by 
zhe broader responsibility requires em- 
phasis on the new exposures, whereas 
zhe tendency is to rely on the old ones. 
Universities 

The commonest form in which the 
limitations of specialism appear, of 
course, is found in the functioning of 
persons who remain permanently in 
substantially one status; they are spe- 
cialists in function and place. In this 
form limitation appears as a “bureau- 
cratic” attitude, when the word is taken 
in its common, opprobrious meaning. 
This is to say that it is the attitude 
vigorously and unyieldingly insistent on 
locking at everything else in terms of 
the individual’s special preoccupation. 
I saw this attitude exemplified on one 
occasion when a chairman of a soci- 
ology department at a university—not 
my own—sent me a memorandum deal- 
ing with the “proper administration of a 
sociology department.” It was a lengthy 
argument that no one in the university 
or in the outside world had any “right” 
to have any say about the conduct of a 
sociology department except sociologist 
members of the department. This atti- 
tude is often formulated as an espousal 
of “democratic administration.” As a 


doctrine, this is in fact an unconscious’ 


syndicalism, but as a matter of practice 
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it is merely an impatience with the 
cumbersomeness of that true democracy 
which brings to bear many points of 
view. Talk of this kind, like the writ- 
ings of Spencer and Marx, seeks escape 
from the whole social reality of the uni- 
versity universe, solving the problems of 
interaction by excluding many impor- 
tant elements. 


The professions and industry 


Universities are by no means the only 
organizations where such tendencies are 
evident, although they are, of course, 
citadels of specialism where, up to now, 
the interest in and preparation for plu- 
ralistic development have far outrun 
positive interest in social organization. 
There is probably no field of functional 
preoccupation which does not very simi-’ 
larly seek autonomy. In business, the 
pursuit of monopolistic position is only 
one form of the same drive against “in- 
terference.” ‘The medical profession is 
just now a notable example of a group 
demanding freedom from outside inter- 
ference. Usually, too, public agencies 
are locating new hospitals to suit the 
convenience of medical men, with rare 
attention to public convenience. 

The tendency to break down democ- 
racy into small and autonomous units 
is not everywhere a simple reflection of 
specialism. Sometimes it is also a senti- 
mental or theoretical desire to extend 
the values of political democracy to the 
private field. “Industrial democracy,” 
for example, is sometimes proposed as 
a pattern for single institutions. If in- 
dustry became generally and thoroughly 
so organized, concern for the “integrity” 
of their institutional democracy might 
so support their syndicalist specialisms, 
however, as to give us less, not more, 
of a democratic economy. “Autono- 
mous” and “social” are antipathetic 
terms. 

It is not the intention here to argue 
for any particular kind of organization 
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of universities, professions, or industries, 
however; rather it is desired simply to 
draw attention to the social involve- 
ments of institutions and practices and 
to the insufficiency of general doctrines 
or attitudes based merely upon special 
concerns. A pluralistic society needs to 
some degree to be able to relate its 
diverse parts to each other and to the 
societal whole. Specialism is inevitably, 
by itself, parochialism. It has also a 
peculiar logic which compounds the diffi- 
culties of general order. 
Military specialism 

This logic of specialism is well illus- 
trated by the trend in military organi- 
zation. In World War I the proportion 
of the total army organizational person- 
nel engaged in face-to-face combat as 
riflemen was estimated at 21.71 per 
cent. In World War II the correspond- 
ing estimate was 10.39 per cent? To 
some extent the difference is accounted 
for by the distance of the Pacific thea- 
ter from the United States, but the gen- 
eral factor of determining importance 
was the need of the military to take ac- 
count of new learnings, new inventions, 
new technological resources, and newly 
realized and newly feasible concerns 
for humane values—all resulting from 
the various achievements of specialism. 
This continuing expansion of “over- 
head” is an index of civilization, but it 
moves in the direction of having only 
one man engaged in combat with all. 
other uniformed personnel, and a very 
large part of the energies of society, 
devoted to pursuing collateral business 
and making available to the reduced 


1 Both figures are based on total military 
and civilian personnel, except air force. In 
World War I the War Department had 
3,516,504 military and 300,000 civilian em- 
ployees. In World War IZ it utilized 5,984,114 
military and 1,147,202 civilian persons. If air 
force had been taken into account, the shift 
emphasized above would be very substan- 
tially greater. 
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combat manpower increased power of 
other kinds. 


Education 


The same tendencies exist in every 
other functional field. It may be worth 
while to cite the situation in education 
as a second example. The case of his- 
tory may be sufficiently illustrative. 
Each year adds to the content of his- 
tory in four dimensions: through the 
increase in time covered, through the 
increase in availability. of historical ma- 
terials relevant to the past, through 
new approaches to old materials, and 
through the spread of historical con- 
cern to areas of the world—such as 
India—-not heretofore much incorpo- 
rated in Western historical study. To 
be generally learned in history‘ is 
steadily less possible if its content 
merely reflects these increments, and to 
be really learned in history makes im- 
possible any great learning in other 
fields concurrently increasing in num- 
ber and depth. If academicians are 
slow to realize the present dimensions 
of the universe of academic learning, 
they cannot go on for many genera; 
tions more without appraising the so- 
cial “overhead” costs of really intensive 
education and the grave difficulty in the 
way of providing broadly educated per- 
sons. i 

I once conversed with two very 
successful industrial entrepreneurs who 
were themselves inventors. These two 
happened to be in agreement that “the 
way to make most money most easily is 
to invent gadgets and doodads rathef 
than anything at all fundamental.” 
While our total research and experiment 
resources do produce many new prod- 
ucts that have fundamental significance, 
this use of personnel and the larger use 
of manpower in developing and turning 
out doodads—physical, functional, and 
intellectual—make constant and increas- 
ing demands on our total energy pool. 
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We have moved definitely, of course, 
toward the great reduction of energies 
spent on what used to be regarded as 
essentials and find much real enrich- 
ment in the whole process, but some- 
how we have to equate all of these vari- 
ous, potentially unlimited demands on 
human capacity. And we have increas- 
ingly to relate what we do in our single 
society to what is done and sought in 
other societies. This is another aspect 
of the logic of specialism; it expands 
the social universe as it enlarges the 
functional ones. In the end, both as- 
pects point up the general problem of 
the general management of the fruits of 


BUREAUCRACY AS INTEGRATION 


Bureaucracy facilitates specialism, but 
it is also the initial and the final, if not 


the exclusive, medium for the integra-. 


tion of specialisms. 

The concern for pluralism is a rather 
modern one, with important aspects 
peculiar to democracy. Primitive so- 
ciety was characteristically a single, 
comprehensive bureaucracy uniting the 
disciplines of interpersonal relations, 
religion, the economy, and government 
into a single cultural discipline em- 
bedded in custom, ignorance, and a core 
hierarchy. Feudalism at a later -stage 
provided a rather comprehensive unity. 
It is a significant feature of the genius 
of democracy that it opens up many 
opportunities for informal and collateral 
supports to unity rather apart from bu- 
reaucracy, with a much higher capacity 
to contain diversity. It is also a sig- 
nificant feature of democracy that it 
opens the way to larger, formal bu- 
reaucracies, greatly extending and sta- 
bilizing political order. 

In any society there is, and must be, 
a certain capacity to tolerate diversity, 
confusion, and variegated unrelatedness. 
The difference between such tolerance 
in any primitive society and the same 


kind of tolerance in our society is vast. 
It may be confidently believed that we 
here have by no means reached the 
ultimate limits of possibility, and that 
by improved organizational skills we 
may continually extend this capacity. 
Improvement of our intellectual com- 
prehension of pluralism is itself an aid, 
and by shifting some of our intellectual 
efforts away from specialism to this 
general view, we may go much farther 
on our way. We can also be encour- 
aged by the fact that in lieu of verbal- 
ized understanding mere familiarity with 
complexity will serve in some measure. 
The American people do not “under- 
stand” the huge bureaucracy that is the 
postal service, itself constituting one- 
fourth of our civilian national govern- 
mental bureaucracy, but familiarity with 
it gives us a sense of understanding suffi- 
cient for our needs. In the same way, 
children of today are incorporating jet 
planes and television into their pattern 
of the familiar. -~ 

The economic “market” serves as a 
rather automatic and unplanned order- 
ing of diverse activities in special and 
limited terms. There are, within the 
area of the market, many bureaucracies. 
The term “administered ‘prices” recog- 
nizes such structures, and differences in 
their functioning reflect differences in 
their power. 

A certain amount of integration is 
also achieved by a somewhat automatic 
and unconscious adjustment of our spe- 
cialisms to each other and to our gen- 
eral societal character. This is a phe- 
nomenon without conscious organiza- 
tional design, but it extends into a 
higher dimension in which rather defi- 
nite structure is achieved. It reaches 
this dimension in the interaction of 
groups and institutions where, for ex- 
ample, dependence of a producer com- 
pany. on suppliers and customers cre- 
ates a kind of loose and more or less 
transient hierarchal relationship be- 
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tween them all. In a still broader way, 
Dr. Arthur Morgan has called attention 
in Antioch Notes to the complicated in- 
teraction of groups in America as con- 
stituting something new under the sun, 
which, “emerging without conscious in- 
tent, combines the vigor and creative- 
ness of free enterprise with a wide range 
of checks and balances” tending to be 
“most effective in large, far-flung in- 
dustries where lack of social control 
would be most serious.” 

Wherever there are relationships of de- 
pendence, there is organizational form 
and, therefore, something of bureau- 
cratic character, firm or loose, con- 
sciously or unconsciously developed. 
There are many specialized domains of 
order, some of them spreading laterally 
through large parts of the society but 
extending hierarchally upward very lit- 
tle. Their ipward form is chiefly as an 
organization of power seeking general 
influence in terms of special concerns, 
rather than as an upreaching toward 
a comprehensive general order. They 
thus do manage the relations of many 
specialized interactions, performing a 
limited but often valuable and accept- 
able part of the job of organizing and 
managing society. They do it within 
confines set up by the public and its 
government and under conditions in 
which interaction with government is 
crucial both to-government and to the 
private scene. General social integra- 
. tion of our complexity has no vehicle 
except government: its agency as inte- 
grator is uniquely structured in democ- 
racy, where the public control rests in 
private citizens. 

Private bureaucracies 


Citizens act and react chiefly in 
private bureaucracies which form the 
power patterns of the society among 
these groupings. Power differentials are 
according to: (1) wealth, which is to a 
considerable degree directly translatable 
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into power; (2) structure, including (a) 
size and location of membership, (6) 
depth of and degree of agreement on 
particular sentiments behind exercises 
of power, and (c) the structural designs 
in terms of maximizing and channeling 
the power potential (involving cohesive- 
ness and action capacities); (3) leader- 
ship; and (4) the nature and extent of 
contextual competition and disinterest. 

Aside from single, greatly unified bu- 
reaucracies there are in the private 
scene structures which pyramid or as- 
sociate ‘bureaucracies. Some of these 
seek rather exclusively to integrate spe- 
cial interests in extended areas and to 
maximize power for limited purposes 
(such as increasing profits or extending 
communication, mobility, and commu- 
nity). Always, perhaps, a gain in gen- | 
eral prestige (an aspect of power or of 
power potential) is a consequence of 
the creation of these superbureaucracies. 
Often an increase in social power is a 
primary objective. Illustrations of the 
two classes of purposes would include 
such varied structures as the bureauc- 
racy of the First Methodist Church of 
Oshkosh, with its district, “conference,” ' 
and “general conference” superstruc- 
tures; county Farm Bureaus with state 
and national superstructures; local and 
United States Chambers of Commerce; 
local unions, craft or industrial unions, 
and national groupings of each form. 
There are many formally federal forms 
in private bureaucracies, and many in- 
formal structures of dependence, like- 
mindedness, imitativeness, and “logroll- 
ing.” The total result is a somewhat 
definite structuring of the whole society, 
with some rough translations of the lo- 
cally special into more widespread spe- 
cial postures. 

A governmental farm policy proposal 
found acceptable to a few score farm 
leaders is ordinarily deemed to be ac- 
ceptable to twenty-five million farm 
folk. These farm leaders, heading sepa- 
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rate bureaucracies, are almost as much 
a hierarchy among themselves as an 
oligarchy.‘ Similarly, the commercial, 
financial, industrial, labor, medical, le- 
gal, journalistic, and other important 
communities in America have consider- 
able cohesion and form, despite their 
pluralisms, and they exercise great in- 
fluence. It may be guessed that these 
various hierarchies together constitute 
or effect some general loose social hier- 
archy of a million or so persons who 
can Getermine fairly well what is ac- 
ceptable to the whole people. They 
perform this function in part through 
special roles in communication, inter- 
pretation, and leadership, the latter re- 
inforced by dependence of many others, 
imitation, and a popular preoccupation 
with narrower specialisms which rather 
unconsciously accepts some general di- 
rection. ` 

All of those specialized substitutes for 
a comprehensive bureaucracy have limi- 
tations, of course. They treat with 
reconciling and relating parts of the 
pluralistic whole, and other parts not 
integrated may be of equal, if different, 
importance. The economic market, for 
example, makes no room for that com- 
passionate concern for individual per- 
sons which is a high value in democ- 
racy. No private enterprise can shoul- 
der very much responsibility for the 
state of the general economy or general 
employment. No American industry 
engaging in foreign activity will ex- 
emplify the: whole American interest in 
that area. The citation of such limita- 
tions could go on endlessly. 

It is also true, of course, that none of 
these relatively unintegrated contribu- 
tions to integration would be of much 
significance, if they were possible at all, 
apart from the conditioning context of 
and their dependence on the formally 
comprehensive bureaucracy of sovereign 
government. Some enlargement of the 
consideration of multiple factors in pri- 
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vate actions is a direct product of con- , 
fining structures created by government. 
Some of this larger orientation is an in- 
direct result of the government’s mere 
being; its capacity to intervene in re- 
sponse to popular appeal causes private 
organizations to defer more to popular 
concerns, even when the government has 
shown no immediate inclination to in- 
tervene. 


The governmental bureaucracy 


The governmental bureaucracy is the 
one special organizational structure 
whose forms and capacities are oriented 
to general comprehensive integration. 
Its sovereign position is that of the one 
wholly conscious and intended, fully 
systematic bureaucracy at the service 
of the society at large. There is no 
principle that properly limits its ca- 
pacity. Only the procedures necessary 
to its actions and the general judgment 
of society set limits, and these limits 
are variable. But we may see in gen- 
eral terms something of the pattern of 
occasions that cause the public to re- 
sort to the vehicle of governance. Gov- 
ernment attends to the most general 
concerns, and in such fashion as to 
lead to general courses of action that 
are considerate of minorities and indi- 
viduals. Government attends to cri- 
sis. Government deals with other gov- 
ernments. And government provides 
enough ordering of the ordinary to 
make it acceptable and workable. 

The forces operating against resort to 
government are many and diverse. The 
proliferation of special private organi- 
zations and their extensions of power 
go on apace. The burden on under- 
standing complexity is heavy. Our 
confidence in the future is often uneasy. 
It seems to me that as we continue our 
course we are more likely to prove in- 
sufficiently unified than to find our- 
selves governmentally regimented and 
standardized. Even our governmental 
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bureaucracy is not basically unified, but 
broken into many parts, with thousands 
of local jurisdictions, forty-eight states, 
and a national government with con- 
siderable and jealous differentiation 
of powers in branches, the legislative 
branch divided into two equal houses, 
the executive branch distinctly least 
unified among the action arms of im- 
portant nations. Things centralized in 
Washington are there drastically decen- 
tralized. Other nations have no notion 
whose commitment on our behalf has 
any real meaning, and tend never to 
count on our action at all until we have 
acted. As a people we are ‘volatile, 
mercurial, and preoccupied with our 
specialisms. 

We are far more organized in particu- 
lar than any other society, and less or- 
ganized in general than any of the large 
and advanced countries save France— 
an exception that is hardly reassuring. 
In some important areas elsewhere, gen- 
eral order is bulwarked by inheritances 
from an earlier feudalism. ` These ele- 
ments of social structure unhappily have 
undemocratic connotations, but they do 
contribute to order and continuity. De- 
mocracy would seem to require some 
more conscious structural developments 
than we have yet recognized or devised, 
in some ‘part as substitutes for old 
forms, in some part to take account of 
new dimensions in internal complexity, 
and in part to provide for extranational 
extensions of order. To these ends, we 
need much more study of the kind re- 
flected in the final chapter of George 
Homans’ The Human Group and in the 
introductory sections of Pitman B. Pot- 
ter’s Introduction to the Study of In- 
ternational Organization (first edition). 


Present problems 


The chief problems facing us in our 
efforts to advance civilization Homans 
identifies as those of emotional isola- 
tion, group conflict, -circulation, com- 
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munication, and control. “Circulation” 
he defines as the process by which able 
persons are brought to positions of re- 
sponsibility in a ‘society. We have no 
conscious process for the development 
and identification of really general lead- 
ership, except belatedly and partially in 
nominating conventions. Apart from 
political parties we have no conscious 
process of communication by which the 
many preoccupations of specialism may 
be related and progressively translated 
into terms of broad significance. We 
react hostilely to the very idea of gen- 
eral societal control. Yet the elements 
of internal isolation and intergroup 
stresses extend themselves rapidly. 

In recent decades, it has become in- 
creasingly clear that our long survival 
in terms of internal values is heavily 
involved in problems of world order. 
At the world level there is no historical 
tradition to lean on, and any presently 
acceptable structures are necessarily 
embryonic. At the international level 
disparities and diversities are dramati- 
cally vivid, whereas our internal di- 
versity is so little regarded and under- 
stood as often to yield to the assertion 
that we are regimented and standard- 
ized. Most of our thinking about world 
order is nonstructural and sentimental. 
The most common structural idea pro- 
poses no more than a simple federalism 
in terms little changed since our own 
national beginning. Experience since 
then should be the crucial focus of our 
needed learning. 

We cannot afford to take it for 
granted that democracy will endure 
through an ever more complicated fu- 
ture by relying on structures merely 
historical and spontaneous. In our own 
time we need some inventions. We 
need a more positive approach to bu- 
reaucracy, we need to know more about 
it. If we are to continue to pursue plu- 
ralization with any confidence, we need 
to be sure we are allowing sufficiently 
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for the degree and kind of integration 
appropriate and necessary to it. 


HOSTAGES TO ORDER 


A young man from India with Arts 
and Laws degrees, now pursuing gradu- 
ate work on the campus of my univer- 
sity, recently put a question to me re- 
flecting his thoughtful concern for his 
own society. “With all the differences 
m cultural origin of the people here, 
and with all your divergent and exact- 
‘ng special concerns, what keeps your 
society together?” This, I think, is the 
‘$128 question,” answers to which, if 
thoroughly pursued, might prove dis- 
turbingly vague and fumbling. We tend 
to assume our unity without much con- 
cern for the amount and distribution of 
glue in our bodies politic and cultural. 
I do not pretend to know the answers 
to the question of my Indian friend, 
but it may be that I can suggest some 
of our assets and some of the points 
to which more conscious attention might 
be given. 

To begin with, we must recognize our 
pluralism as itself an asset if some of 
its values are used sufficiently in ways 
relevant to our concern for effective- 
ness and survival. It stimulates imagi- 
nation, inventiveness, and ingenuity in 
general, making them available wherever 
there is enough realization of need for 
them. The geologist president of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
Eugene Holman, has given in the Aé- 
lantic Monthly? a reassuring view of 
another field of social concern which is 
analogous to the one in present discus- 
sion. In an article entitled “Our In- 
exhaustible Resources,” he recalled how 
man moved from the stone age to the 
bronze age, thence to the iron age, on 
into the steel age, and currently into 
the age of lightweight metals, plastics, 
and atomic fission. In this familiar 
progression, he saw this significant fact: 

2 Vol. 189 (June 1952), pp. 29-32. 
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each age has been of shorter duration 
than the previous one, and each has 
unlocked larger storehouses of potential 
richness than the preceding. Something 
of the same sort of progression has been 
true in the field of social organization, 
enough to reveal the logic of expanding 
and enriching order. By turning more 
of our capacities to these possibilities, 
this logic can be confirmed and greatly 
accelerated. 


Intermediate organization 


As already suggested, merely under- 
standing society in organizational terms 
will relieve us of much unnecessary and 
futile distress, increasing our tolerance 
for diversity. Improved understanding 
can also guide us in structuring private 
organization in such a manner as to 
serve better some general needs and to 
narrow the great gap now existing be- 
tween the innumerable variations of in- 
dividual and group attitudes and atti- 
tudes consonant with the general inter- 
est. This great area between what is 
organized in particular and what needs 
consideration by: the public at large is 
capable of a good deal of what I have 
elsewhere ë referred to as “intermediate 
organization.” This kind of organiza- 
tional conception is almost exclusively 
related to the private area, although it 
could influence governmental policy, 
public administration, and political or- 
ganization. 

One example of intermediate organi- 
zation is afforded by instances in which 
leaders of the National Reclamation 
Association can reconcile competing and 
divergent interests in irrigation in the 
eleven western states, thereby taking 
positions far advanced from the par- 
ticular ones of single chambers of com- 
merce, single reclamation districts, and 
single states, toward an approximation 
of the general public interest. 

3In an essay entitled “Managing Com- 
plexity,” Ethics, January 1954, 
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Another example is set forth in the 
book, American Capitalism, by J. K. 
Galbraith, Harvard economist, in which 
he elucidates “the theory of countervail- 
ing power,” under which private inter- 
ests may be more often and more con- 
sciously used to balance themselves in 
the general interest. Where such con- 
scious use of multiple structures is 
made, social rationalization is much 
more cogent and much more relatable 
to differentiated values than through 
laissez faire. ` 

Many different kinds of opportunities 
for more conseious and improved “in- 
termediate organization” exist in the 
area of private organization concerning 
functions not primarily “political” in 
the special sense of that word. But 
the organization of politics offers addi- 
tional opportunities for improving so- 
cial clarity and coherence. I do not 
refer here to the actual political but 
nonpartisan functioning of governmen- 
tal administrative bureaucracies in the 
multiple adjustment of interests usu- 
ally quite unmarked by partisan con- 
notations. I point, rather, to such 
things as party structures and pro- 
cedures, party discipline and responsi- 
bility, registration and voting pro- 
cedures, representational arrangements, 
nomination methods, and to the rarity 
in individual governmental jurisdictions 
of an actual two-party system. .Much 
of the citizen frustration commonly 
ascribed to the bureaucracy has its real 
occasion in these other structures and 
processes. The tendency to take par- 
ticular functions out of politics and to 
break the political process into many 
not very well-related parts confuses re- 
sponsibilities and overloads citizens. A 
recent Harpers Magazine article makes 
a plea for fixing state elections at times 
other than those when national elections 
are held; in one view this makes sense, 
but it is to be questioned whether that 
view is adequate. 
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The point here being urged is that 
there be some fairly clear relationships 
between different levels of instrumen- 
talities, some upward stair-stepping of 
mechanisms equipped at successive 
stages to give relatively more general 
treatment to matters not felt to have 
been satisfactorily related in lower- 
level interchanges and lower-level co- 
ordination. Many concerns can be suf- 
ficiently treated by those directly in- 
volved; some need treatment at a 
broader level; some at a still broader 
level. The levels fairly readily avail- 
able should be numerous enough, defi- 
nite enough, and near enough to each 
other to facilitate translation. Admin- 
istrators know that these are the essen- 
tials to more delegation and more de- 
centralization in the real meaning of 
the word, as well as the essentials to the 
fixing and clarifying of responsibilities. 
This directional orientation of structure 
is the chief significance of a unified 
view of social organization. It less im- 
plies advocacy of any structures than 
provides a way of seeing and consider- 
ing our bureaucratic complex. 

The directional orientation of struc- 
ture toward successively higher facili- 
ties for ordering affairs points most 
dramatically today toward the interna- 
tional and world levels. Internally it 
makes especially vivid the enormous 
difficulty of translating concerns of our 
sprawling domestic specialisms into for- 
eign policy. It is recognition of this 
gap which causes such an observer as 
Samuel Lubell to say that today “the 
overriding issue is the new necessity for 
what might be called a ‘national state’ 
—for a government strong enough to 
define and enforce the national interest 
in a world in which atomic war con- 
stantly threatens.” 


Majority government 


Lubell, as one example among under- 
standing political reporters, shares con- 
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cern with political scientists specializing 
in politics over the growing difficulty of 
the American people to achieve majority 
positions. Our increasing complexity 
and pluralization are fundamental de- 
terrents, but the belief here being 
stressed is that structural arrangements 
can overcome this difficulty. Majority 
positions in this country never were so 
frequent and clear as many have be- 
lieved, however, and, while more obtain- 
able in earlier years, very often were 
feasible for reasons now anachronistic 
or otherwise irrelevant. Lines of co- 
hesion dating back to the Civil War, 
and earlier, long provided the structural 
means for achieving majority. The dis- 
appearance of old sectional character- 
istics as they have given way to new 
and more numerous block interests— 
very hard to reconcile apart from acute 
crisis—reveals fundamental weaknesses. 
Among important democracies it may 
be said that the United Kingdom has 
most constant majority government, the 
United States and France the least 
constant majority government and the 
most continuing government by inter- 
est blocks separately and in extremely 
temporary and uneasy association. 
The United States, because of its 
geographical scope and its most extra- 
ordinary complexity, has more intrinsic 
need for block government than Brit- 
. ain has, but we also have need for more 
majority government than we usually 
achieve. We talk glibly about having 
majority government, but pay little at- 
tention to the structural means for at- 
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taining it. This is important to the 
proper handling of internal affairs. It 
is especially difficult and urgent at the 
level of foreign affairs, most of the in- 
trinsics of which are far removed from 
the view of most citizens. 

Government is everywhere essentially 
the product of the effective public. All 
of our interrelated structural arrange- 
ments very largely determine what is— 
and when there is—an effective public 
in the United States. All else depends 
upon leadership, which our structures 
at once overload and restrain. 

However much in one short essay 
there may appear to be overemphasis 
or distortion, it seems undeniable that 
more attention is owed to our social 
structures. Except for threats from the 
right to the basic essentials of free 
thought and expression, which can be 
met effectively if we have the will, there 
seems to be no diminution in our plu- 
ralizing momentum. We cannot afford 
to take it for granted that democracy 
can be effective and endure nationally 
through an ever more complicated fu- 
ture by simple reliance on structures his- 
torical and impromptu. The longevity 
of democracy is also importantly in- 
volved in the extension of order into 
the, world dimension. Both internal 
and external concerns are heavily in- 
volved with organizational forms and 
values. Increasing burdens are to be 
laid on bureaucracy in times to come. 
We need much more understanding of, 
and „skill in, bureaucratic design and 
management. 
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missions. From 1944 to 1947 he was assistant director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
He is the author of Big Democracy, Policy and Administration, Morality and Administra- 
tion in Democratic Government, and of frequent magazine articles. 
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Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
The American Academy. of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1958 


URING the year the staff of the 
Academy continued to occupy the 
premises at 3937 Chestnut Street. This 
place of business is well designed for 
our purposes and is the best working 
place we have had in the history of the 
Academy. 


MEETINGS 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Academy was held in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on April 
10 and 11, 1953. The attendance was 
large and participation by members of 
the audience was active. The subject 
of the meetings was “NATO and World 
Peace,” which became, as usual, the 
subject of the volume of THE ANNALS 
published in July 1953. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Because of mounting printing costs 
and staff salaries, the buying power of 
the funds derived from members’ dues 
has been reduced. We have, accord- 
ingly, made a slight reduction in the 
total number of pages of THz ANNALS. 
The average number of pages per vol- 
ume during 1952 was 247, for example, 
whereas the average number for 1953 
was 239. 

THe Annars during 1953 covered 
these topics: 


January Puerto Rico: A Study in Demo- 
cratic Development 

March Mental Health in the United 
States 

May Judicial Administration and the 

g Common Man 

July NATO and World Peace 

September Congress and Foreign Relations 

November 


The Impact of Atomic Energy 
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Total sales of Taz ANNALS, indexes, 
pamphlets, and monographs during 1953 
amounted to $11,747, which compares 
unfavorably to the figure of $13,725 for 
1952. 


MEMBERSHIP 


_Membership rose from 16,806 at the 
end of 1951 to 17,065 at the end of 
1952, but, based on the same system of 
counting, declined to 16,428 at the end 
of 1953. Toward the end of the year 
new memberships registered a sharp up- 
turn, however. 


FINANCES 


The Report, of the Treasurer reveals 
that there has been a deficit in Academy 
operations throughout 1952 and 1953. 
The Board will accordingly entertain a 
resolution to raise the dues fcr member- 
ship. Our dues have not been changed 
since the Academy was established in 
1889; they are therefore widely out of 
line with the present costs of operations. 

To meet the operating deficit, and to 
finance the cost of litigation in connec- 
tion with the libel suit, the proceeds of 
securities owned by the Academy to the 
amount of $25,000 have been used. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, Presi- 
dent of the Academy since, 1930, retired 
May 31, 1953, to become President 
Emeritus. Dr. J. P. Lichtenberger, 
Secretary of the Academy since 1912, 
died March 17, 1953. Dr. Carl Kelsey, 
Vice-President of the Academy since 
1912, died October 15, 1953. Miss 
Anne Elderton, Assistant Secretary of 
the Academy since, 1944, was elected 
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Secretary May 15, 1953. Miss .Elder- 
ton resigned as secretary December 27, 
1953. 

Two veteran employees also retired, 
one of these having held the position of 
first editorial assistant for twenty-four 
years, and the other having handled our 
annual meetings for thirty-four years. 

Dr. James C. Charlesworth, Associ- 
ate Editor of Tae Annars since No- 
vember 1949, and acting Editor for a 
period of a year and half, in 1950-51, 
took office as President of the Academy 
June 1, 1953. Dr. Richard D. Lam- 
bert was appointed Assistant Editor on 
the same date. 

The officers and staff of the Academy 
have not yet become fully adjusted to 
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these changes, but we are pleased to re- 
port that the staff is in a good state of 
morale and is working assiduously to 
strengthen the administration of our 
affairs. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THE BOARD or DIRECTORS 


James C. Charlesworth, President 
C. A. Kulp, First Vice-President 
Charles J. Rhoads, Treasurer 
Jerome J. Rothschild, Counsel 


Raymond T. Bowman, M. Albert Lin- 
ton, Otto T. Mallery, Norman D. 
Palmer, Thorsten Sellin, Stephen B. 
Sweeney, Alfred H. Williams 


January 25, 1954 


REPORT OF AUDITORS 


January 23, 1954 


Cuartes J. Reoaps, ESQ., Treasurer, 
American Academy of Political & Social 
Science, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Sir: 


We herewith report that we have audited 
zhe books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
for its fiscal year ended December 31, 
1953. 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, 1953. 

The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for 
same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 


Book with the records of bank deposits and 
were found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were supported by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the accom- 
panying Statement sets forth the results of 
its operating activities for the period under 
review. 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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American ACADEMY oF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For THE YEAR Ennen DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Cask Balance—January 1, 1953 
Unappropriated .... ............,. tater “hee HS Wiel Gandia. ater $ 5,389.77 
Gp RUSE Mund E PEE tt hate. og E T A eae. hem eee ET 6,050 00 $ 11,439.77 
Recespis 
Members’ Dues .............. 22.00. o: rokiaareat a tak fiatin E ee $42,974.90 i 
Students’-Dues' -ar e a a Se, a aa a Ea 2,548 80 
Life Memberships . ..... kee aa so nana tee ene serrer. 600 00 
Subscriptions 
Individuals o5/<.sc.00i0s5.0¢ ee bedeweesevedeecavehe aaa $ 129.60 
Libraries 25 as ya ase ekes Selecteer be. wee Taaa wees 4,832.04 
Agents iii oeicci saab seenese cates, Ue saeesaa. dares 14,726.01 19,687.65 3 
Sales res he adasicte:, VER SSS. GED aai ween Claw Tenda a Oe Maen 11,747.42 
Advertising’ isc o:c:sc.c sous elas news nee 6-09 A E EE ee eter 2,543.41 
Income from Investments ............ cece ese ec ec sececececevceeees 11,429.87 
Proceeds from Sale of Securities ........... 0. cc cece cece eee ceeceeees 27,004.23 
Special: Donations: isicscreieid sb reson sisees oe ao bb dlcqagineatoucenaceeeceae 17.63 
Translation Royalties 2.0.0... 0... cece cece ee cee cence ete E E aA 36.52 
Loan—Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank ..............cececeeeeeees 10,000.00 128,590 43 
$140,030.20 
Disbursements 
Office Expense: crer sec nE 6354 64 wet a E a wi a E A $22,779.69 
Philadelphia Meetings ........senoneonnnserusnseerrererrurnr seerne 5,002.94 
New Membership Expense ..........2. 0  ceccececcceccseeeveceveeees 13,238.81 
Publication of Annals ......... ccc cece ccc nce tenet tence nen aa 53,101.42 
Membership Records ..............205 sia AUT fat lina E E cb le sheared Acelatelnd 9,243.71 
Sale of Annals Expense .........-.. ccc ec ee cc cee ceeteeteeeeeeeers 2,169.93 
Securities Purchased ............0.200ee ce crenn PET ETES 2,471.88 
Trust Agency Expense ....... soo so cee eene cee er cece eeceeee cece ois 466.28 
Property Improvements ..... .. ...... Sey ate cere aleve d 1050804 Fils 2,519.58 
‘Discounts, Collections & Exchange ........-..... ccc cece eee cee eeees f 15.81 
Interest Paid on Bank Loan .. ......... cece eee eee eee cece e ees 39.86 
Office Equipment Purchased ........ soues cece ee ee os ee sarrere: 3,428.92 ; 
Social Security Taxes .......... oors ccc cece cee eee ence ete erereees 635 41 
Prepaid Postage ........ 2... cece e eee eee ee eee ees e aa a N 43.65 
Professional Services—President of Academy ...............-....-0000- 2,916.66 
Employees Retirement Payments ........0....ccccceeeeeee cence emis 91.80 
Loan Repaid—Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank ...................- 10,000 00 
Libel Süit Cost? vg oes:casctivs sesana a titi t dv oie eve viet E E ie lee E E Ba 5,590.16 133,756.51 
Cask Balance—December' 31, 1953... cece cece eee cence ee sees N alpacas $ 6,273.69 
Represented by: 
Unappropriated and Trust Funds on Deposit in. Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank ...............05 E hlavaGre/O%e ob ore ete se eu SOs $ 6,227.33 
Cash at Academy Office ....... cece eee cece eect e eee eeteeeeee 4636 $ 6,273.69 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND HISTORY 
Economics AND INDUSTRY . 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
SPECIAL Topics ABROAD 
COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Stavic COUNTRIES 
WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
OTHERS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


BUCHANAN, Wurm, and Haney CAN- 
TRIL, with the assistance of VIRGINIA 
Van S. Zereca, Henry Durant, and 
James R. Warre. How Nations See 
Each Other: A Study in Public Opinion. 
Pp. ix, 220. Urbana: University of I- 
linois Press, 1953. $500 


Incredible as it may seem to some, the 
cold fact remains that an important cur- 
rent issue with the United States is whether 
we should try to make our allies of the 
free world dance to our own tune or 
whether we should treat them as equal 
partners in a coalition pledged to securing 
freedom and keeping Communist aggression 
in check. A vocal minority within Ameri- 
can public life appears-to believe that it is 
possible for the United States to cast the 
rest of the world in its own image—and 
some might add “and make them like it.” 

If it does nothing more, this book sheds 
a good deal of light on the diffculty and 
probable impossibility of expecting the rest 
of the free world to make itself over in the 
American mold. It might come as a sur- 
prise to some in the United States to learn 
that a sizable part of the people in Aus- 
tralia, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, and Norway think 
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the Russians are harder working than we. 
Or that we are not looked on as being 
especially brave, peace-loving, or intelligent. 
Or that, to many, we are looked on as being 
conceited and even domineering. 

It might also come as a surprise to some 
who have charged our allies with being 
“soft” on Communism to find that the pre- 
vailing view among the peoples of these 
nine countries is that the Russians are 
domineering, cruel, and backward. There 
are few signs, indeed, that the people of 
other lands have been any less alert than 
the American people in realizing what Com- 
munism has done to the Russian people 

There is one discouraging over-all note 
in the book: far less than a majority ap- 
pear to believe that ultimate world peace 
is possible of attainment. But a counter- 
balancing optimistic note is that nearly 
four out of every ten think that there 
should be some form of world government. 

If we are to find the way toward real 
international co-operation, studies such as 
this are essential to the understanding of 
mankind. Methodologically, one would 
hope that such studies could be set on a 
trend basis and that in the future we could 
gain more and better data on how people’s 
attitudes in the various countries are 
formed and how they change over a period 
of time. For instance, it would be interest- 
ing to Know the changes, shifts, and de- 
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velopments that have occurred since the 
field work for this book was completed back 
in 1948. 

Such studies as this book describe add 
greatly to our total knowledge and ultimate 
understanding. With information along 
these lines, we have an important part of 
the necessary underlying fabric for building 
free world unity and eventual peace. Wita- 
out it, we might well fall victim to our 
preconceived prejudices and rationaliza- 
tions, and this is inevitably the road to 
division, despair, and disunity. 

ELMO ROPER 

New York City 


N 


ParLres, Waram. Ventures in Diplc- 
macy. Pp. 477. Boston, Mass.: Beacon 
Press, 1953. $5.50. 


Forty years of an outstanding American 
diplomatic career are reviewed in this fas- 
cinating and well-written memoir. Though 
Phillips has included some private auto- 
biographical material, the emphasis through- 
out is on his official life. The result is an 
outstanding contribution to the diplomatic 
history of the last half-century and a 
matured, analysis of the diplomatic art 
itself, 

Beginning as an unpaid private secretary 
to Ambassador Choate in the London of 
Edwardian England, the author served in 
his first official job in the China of the 
Dowager Empress. His account of official 
State Department life in Washington in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s and Wilson’s ad- 
ministrations offers a keen insight into the 
somewhat chaotic, highly personalized meth- 
ods of policy making before World War I. 

His most important assignments were as 
Undersecretary of State (twice: under 
Harding and Coolidge, and again under 
_ Franklin Roosevelt), as Ambassador to 
Italy in the years leading up to Pearl 
Harbor, and as personal representative of 
the President, with rank of Ambassador, 
to India for a period during World War II. 
For the student of foreign affairs, the work 
has documentary significance of the first 
rank in its descriptions of those periods. 
Two examples will suffice: his strong cam- 
paign for a merit system in the foreign 
> service during Wilson’s administration, and 
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his repedted urgirgs of Roosevelt to bring. 
pressure on Churchill to release Gandhi 
and Nehru during World War I. 

A diplomat of the oid school, Phillips 
none the less met well the challenge of an 
increasingly complex world order. His 
regrets at the passing of the easy in- 
formality and high esprit of the old foreign 
service are few and slight. He speaks with 
enthusiasm of the technical improvements 
in the handling of foreign affairs, and par- 
ticularly of the increased awareness of 
American opinion of the worldwide re- 
sponsibilities of this country in the present 
and future. His advice to young people 
contemplating a foreign service career 
should become a classic statement. 

If the quality of diplomacy is a major 
ingredient of a nation’s strength, we may 
feel fortunate that men of Phillips’ stamp 
have chosen this career. The book, written 
originally for his family, will stand as an 
example and a guide for future works of 
its type. 

OLIVER BENSON 

University of Oklahoma 


Browver, Ropert PAuL. The Origins of 
Soviet-American Diplomacy. Pp. xi, 256. 
Princeton! N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1953. $5.00. í 


This excellent monograph is a fresh and 
penetrating analysis of the circumstances 
surrounding the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and 


ithe Soviet Union in 1933. The author has 


combed all available American and Soviet 
sources to provide a scholarly and thor- 
oughly documented account of the back- 
ground, the negotiations, and after-effects 
of recognition. 

On the basis of a careful examination 
of the journals of the period, Professor 
Browder finds that the major factor in in- 
ducing business leaders and the general 
public to favor recognition was the hope 
that a great expansion of Soviet-American 
trade would help end the depression. These 
exaggerated expectations were less evident 
in Washington. So far as the Administra- 
tion was concerned, trade was a “cloak” 
for recognition, but not the “primary ob- 
jective.” The main purpose was to remove 
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a berrier to international co-operation, to 
stem Japanese aggression in the Far East, 
and to preserve peace in Europe. 

The chief obstacles to recognition were 
Communist activity in the United States, 
the repudiated Russian debt, and the de- 
mand of the Administration for legal and 
religious safeguards for American citizens 
in the Soviet Union. Initially, the Ameri- 
can negotiators insisted that all of these 
issues had to be settled by iron-clad agree- 
ments before recognition could be extended. 
Litvinov was willing to give assurances on 
Communist propaganda and to guarantee 
legal and religious rights to Americans in 
the Soviet Union, but the debt issue proved 
refractory. Instead of delaying recognition 
until a precise debt settlement was ar- 
ranged, President Roosevelt entered into 
a “gentleman’s agreement” by which Lit- 
vinov agreed to remain in Washington after 
the resumption of diplomatic relations “to 
discuss . . . the exact sum between the 
limits of $75,000,000 and $150,000,000 to 
be paid by the Soviet Government.” The 
discussions were held, but were soon sus- 
pended to enable Litvinov to return to 
Moscow. Negotiations continued over the 
next years, but no agreement was reached. 

The high hopes and good will which 
ushered in recognition were soon replaced 
by increasing dissappointment and irritation 
with Soviet behavior. -As a result of the 
failure to reach a debt settlement, Soviet- 
American trade dwindled to very modest 
proportions. The participation of Ameri- 
can Communists in the Comintern Congress 
in Moscow in 1935 was treated as a viola- 
tion of the pledge of noninterference in 
American affairs and further weakened 
American confidence in Soviet good faith. 
“Fhe quest for mutual understanding 
proved futile,” and Bullitt, the American 
ambassador who had arrived in Moscow in 
1933 filled with enthusiasm for the future 
of Soviet-American relations, departed in 
1935 bitter and frustrated. 

In Professor Browder’s view, American 
“misconception and naiveté” about the 
Soviet Union “paved the way for future 
disillusionment.” His assessment of the 
recognition episode is somber and percep- 
tive. “In that period,” he points out, 
“America had the opportunity to study at 
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first hand the conduct of Soviet foreign 
policy. Clearly revealed was Moscow’s 
propensity for the clouding of central issues 
by resort to long and tedious arguments 
on peripheral points of misunderstanding. 
Evident likewise was the necessity of 
securing a simultaneous sine qua non for 
every concession to Russia. Promises for 
the future brought only frustration and 
tension, ... In the light of past experience, 
the United States should have entered the 
World War II alliance with Soviet Russia 
aware of the methods and principles of 
Soviet diplomacy and prepared to act ac- 
cordingly. Unfortunately, the lesson was 
badly learned . . . it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that a more practical, less ideal- 
istic approach during the Second World 
War was justified by the experiences of 
recognition and its aftermath.” . 
MERLE Farnsop 
Harvard University 


Barnes, Harry Ermer (Ed, in collabora- 
tion with WILLIAM Henry CHAMBERLIN, 
Percy L. Greaves, Jr, GEORGE A. LUND- 
BERG, GEORGE MORGENSTERN, WILLIAM 
L. Neumann, Freperick R. SANBORN, 
and CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL). Per- 
petual War: for Perpetual Peace. Pp. 
xiii, 679. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers, 1953. $6 00. 


The editor describes this volume as “a 
critical survey and appraisal of the develop- 
ment of American foreign policy during the 
Presidency of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
of its results, as they have affected the 
course of world history, the national in- 
terest of the United States, and the welfare 
of its citizens” (Preface, p. vii). However, 
the formulators of our foreign policy from 
1914 onward (President Hoover specifically 
excepted) are indicted for stupidity, and 
at times malevolence, in their “meddling 
abroad in situations which did not mate- 
rially affect either our security or our 
prestige” (p. 6). As regards our security 
it was “not even remotely threatened in 
the case of either world war” (p. 6). 

The reviewer believes that the book 
might be more effective if the collaborators 
did not virtually extinguish the light they 
seek to throw on our recent foreign policy, 
in clouds of invective and streams of abuse. 
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Wilson was “a so-called statesman who 
promised peace while weaving a web of 
war” (p. 81). He drank, lemonade but 
ordered it “heavily spiked with the hard 
liquor of deceit” (p. 81). Roosevelt, sly 
war monger, insisted on peace at Munich 
because “he.did not want any war to start 
in Europe which might terminate sgsapidly 


that the United States could not’ enter it” 


(p. 171). 

The chief task of the collaborators is to 
uncover conspirators and reveal conspira- 
cies. The editor is the chief prosecutor, 
enthusiastically assisted by seven col- 
laborators. American historians who do 
not accept revisionism are “court his- 
torians,” prostituting themselves as special 
pleaders to “whitewash” Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy. Others, including publishers, who 
have a “stake” in perpetuating the “his- 
torical blackout” are determined “to stifle 
or silence revelations which would estab- 
lish the truth with regard to the causes and 
issues of the late world conflict” (p. 8). It 
is the herculean task of Barnes and his 
collaborators, therefore, through “robust 
Revisionism” to expose the conspirators 
and their “academic hatchet men,” set the 
record straight, and thus warn the Ameri- 
can people against being duped into a third 
world war. 

In spite of prodigious toil in an attempt 
to cull all possible damaging circumstantial 
evidence to prove that President Roosevelt, 
assisted by his fellow criminals, Marshall, 
Stimson, and others, callously lied the’ coun- 
try into war, the revisionists do not quite 
make it. Rather does the ex-President still 
remain the consummate and essentially 
pragmatic politician who gradually was 
convinced by the totalitarian powers that 
the United States must abandon neutrality 
or compromise the nation’s security and 
welfare. The President’s moves in prepara- 
tion for the conflict do not seem to this 
reviewer to constitute evidence that they 
were part of an evil design to “maneuver” 
the country into war. Rather do they 
seem to represent the prudent foresight of 
one who bore the chief responsibility for 
the nation’s defense and would have been 
culpable had he failed to shoulder it. 

Feank M. RUSSELL 

University of California 
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WitiaMs, Francis. Transmitting World 
News: A Study of Telecommunications 
and the Press. Pp. 95. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953. $1.00. 
The average, intelligent reader is well 

aware of some of the influences which dis- 
tort or prevent the free flow of interna- 
tional news: censorship, propaganda, and 
the tendency of news distributors to offer 
an erratic supply of information which 
emphasizes the sensational. The same 
reader is unlikely to give much if any 
thought to news fetters in areas such as 
inadequate technical facilities and unrea- 
sonable economic restraints. Yet, as the 
present work amply demonstrates, the qual- 
ity and quantity of world news are widely 
affected by such factors, in some instances 
to an alarming degree. 

The study, Transmitting World News, 
was commissioned by UNESCO in the hope 
of facilitating beneficial measures at the 
next International Telephone and Telegraph 
Conference to be held in 1954 or 1955. A 
more competent author could scarcely have 
been selected. Francis Williams, a former 
British editor and government official, is 
author of one of the most thoughtful books 
on the press to appear in recent years, 
Press, Parliament and People (London, 
1946 ) Not only does he possess first-hand 
knowledge of telecommunications problems, 
but he combines a zeal to better existing 
conditions with all-around fair-mindedness 
and a sense of what is economically prac- 
ticable or otherwise feasible. 

Although the present statement is brief, 
it is packed with facts and cogent argu- 
ments. There is a short historical intro- 
duction and a strong plea for making news 
“not merely the concern of those profes- 
sionally involved in its collection and dis- 
tribution, but of all men and all nations.” 
There follows an examination of both na- 
tional and world news agencies with the 
intent of showing where their facilities are 
adequate or inadequate and why. Each 
of the major methods used in transmitting 
world news—the use of ordinary, com- 
mercial facilities on a cost-per-word basis, 
the lease of point-to-point circuits (both 
wire and radio), multiple address broad- 
casts, teleprinter systems, and facsimile 
and telephoto services—is described in 
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terms of what is presently being done and 
what can be expected. Mr. Williams’ 
best efforts, however, are in the area of 
economic problems. Some of the inequities 
pointed out in news-transmission charges, 
jor which there appear to be no sensible 
reasons, are little short of startling. The 
author not only shows how some of these 
discrepancies affect the news adversely but 
how improvements may be made on an 
economical basis. 

This excellent study deserves a far larger 
audience than the one for which it was 
specifically prepared. ; 

Josera J MaTHEws 

Emory University 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND HISTORY 


MILIER, Perry The New England Mind: 
From Colony te Province. Pp. xiii, 513. 
Cambridge, Mass.. Harvard University 
Press, 1953. $6 50. 


The present study takes up the story 
of the evolving pattern of New England’s 
thinking at the time when the generation of 
the founders was passing away. It ends 
when the Mathers have left the scene, and 
when the Great Awakening is about to 
usher in a new era The Bible Common- 
wealth had been a covenanted society, 
rigttly enjoying special evidences of Divine 
favor, yet subject to condign wrath should 
it fail to measure up to the rather exacting 
standards which a Puntan Deity imposed. 
Politically and socially, control was in the 
hards of the saints who did not hesitate 
to constrain the unregenerate to walk 
aright. The prevalent homiletic device of 
the period, the Jeremiad, emphasized the 
sins of the community, the consequent loss 
of Divine favor, the inevitably ensuing 
misfortunes, and the need for repentance 
and reformation. Particularly suited to 
the idea of the covenant, the Jeremiad lost 
its effectiveness as this concept.faded. 

For the pattern changed with the times. 
Prosperity as such had never troubled the 
Puritan, who could see in the increase of 
his worldly goods the evidence of Divine 
favor. Yet as New England developed 
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economically, a more secular point of view 
evolved. The second and third generations 
lacked the devoted enthusiasm of the first, 
and parsons saw their flocks shrinking 
They therefore resorted to the, Half-Way 
covenant, the admission of persons, nor- 
mally the children of church members, to 
quasi membership, thus enlarging the con- 
gregation at the expense of the church. 
The Bible Commonwealth came to an end 
when Massachusetts lost her charter. Part 
of her peculiar institutional system was 
indeed salvaged when Increase Mather se- 
cured the new charter of 1691 Yet she was 
now a royal colony, and the saints could no 
longer employ the arm of the state to con- 
trol the unregenerate—not, at all events, 
‘with former assurance 

While in a measure isolated, New Eng- 
land Puritans were responsive to develop- 
ments elsewhere. They were influenced by, 
though not always in step with, the non- 
conformists of old England; and they were 
able, with an ease which is nothing short 
of astonishing, to absorb the Newtonian 
Physics. The central figure in this study 
is inevitably Cotton Mather. Disrelish of 
him as a human being does not prevent the 
author from recognizing his intellect, his 
learning, and his influence. 

Any intellectual history which is of much 
use has to be written in the idiom of the 
age which it depicts. Professor Miller’s 
study meets this requirement admirably 
He appraises the Salem witchcraft debacle, 
the inoculation controversy, and countless 
other developments in the light of con- 
temporary standards. He has written with 
sympathy and understanding of men whose 
tastes and ways of thinking are obviously 
remote from his own, and has succeeded 
in being profound without being heavy 
This is a highly significant study. Anyone 
interested in American intellectual develop- 
ment will ignore it at his peril. 

Leonmas Dopson 

University of Pennsylvania 


Morcan, Epmunp S., and Heren M. 
Morcan. The Stamp Act Crisis. Pp. x, 
310. Chapel Hill University of North 
Carolina Press (published for the In- 
stitute of Early American History and 
Culture), 1953. $6.00. , 
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This is a good and useful book. For it 
is a careful study of the events, the men, 
and the ideas (chiefly American) that were 
involved in the crisis in the relations be- 
tween thirteen of the English colonies in 
America and the mother country that was 
precipitated by the so-called “Grenville 
program” of imperial reform, and, in par- 
ticular, by the Stamp Act of 1765. It is 
also the elaboration of a thesis: the thesis 
that, had Parliament not repealed the 
Stamp Act, and had the English govern- 
ment attempted to enforce it, the American 
Revolution would have begun in 1766: in- 
stead of 1776. As a study of the Stamp 
Act crisis, the book is admirable; as a state- 
ment of this thesis, it offers food for in- 
teresting thought—and ultimate rejection. 
As a matter of fact, this thesis invites an 
equally plausible thesis, if not, indeed, a 
more plausible one, that had England en- 
forced the Stamp Act, the Revolution might 
never have occurred at all! 

The most valuable parts of the book, 
probably, are the penetrating biographical 
sketches of the friends of America who 
were, for the most part, the victims of the 
mobs that were manipulated by the Sons 
of Liberty. The discussions of the ideas 
and behavior of such men as Francis Ber- 
nard, John Robinson, Daniel Dulaney, 
Thomas Hutchinson, Jared Ingersoll, and 
John Hughes, considered against the: back- 
ground of their training and the provincial 
party-politics of which they were to a 
high degree the victims, are genuine con- 
tributions to an understanding of the true 
issues in the crisis. There is some room 
for doubt ‘of the auchors’ analysis of the 
ideas of these men in one or two cases. 
For while the authors present a good case 
to show that Thomas Hutchinson, for 
example, “was just as convinced as his 
demagogical enemies that Parliament had 
no constitutional [italics are the reviewer's] 
right to pass either the Sugar Act or the 
Stamp Act” , (p. 210 ef seg.), the claim 
does not seem to be adequately proved. In 
any case, Hutchinson certainly took the 
opposite position in 1773 when he wrote 
to the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, the mouthpiece of which was 
Sam Adams. Whatever Hutchinson may 
have thought before the Declaratory Act, 
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it certainly seems abundantly clear that 
in 1773 he did not think Parliament had 
no “constitutional” right to tax the colonies. 

It is in Part Four, “Revolution Delayed,” 
that the authors most clearly present their 
thesis that by the repeal of the Stamp Act 
alone “rebellion and civil war had been 
avoided and the strength of the empire 
preserved” (p. 281) and that the repeal 
“staved off revolution in 1766” (p. 292). 

Yet it would be a rash historian, indeed, 
who would say that the activities of the 
Sons of Liberty and allied local politicians 
indicated the sort of popular strength and 
unanimity that would have been necessary 
to stage a successful “revolution” in 1766. 
It does seem certain that, sooner or later, 
the continental Americans, at least, would 
have demanded, and insisted upon, some 
larger measure of autonomy within the 
Empire, and, conceivably, upon totally 
different grounds. They were, indeed, 
working toward “something bigger than 
themselves” (p. 256). 

But in 1765 they were confused as 
to just what this “something bigger than 
themselves” was. The English, too (whom 
the authors would have done well to study 
much more thoroughly than they have), 
were confused; the English, too, were 
wrestling with the problem of conceiving 
and defining clearly “something bigger than 
themselves.” It is a question of perspec- 
tives. It appears that the authors have let 
themselves be misled by the extreme, if 
prescient, remarks of a few men like 
Jobn Hughes. 

Yet the rejection of the speculative part 
of the book does not in the least diminish 
the brightness of the fact that in its purely 
narrative and analytical parts, partial and 
incomplete though they be, this little book 
is, in fact, a very useful study of the 
“prologue” to the American War for In- 
dependence. 

Max SAVELLE 

University of Washington 


JEFFERSON, THomas. The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Julian P. 
Boyd, with Mina R. Bryan and Eliza-. 
beth L. Hutter, associate editors. Vol. 
VIL: March 1784 to February 1785. Pp. 
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xxviii, 652. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 

University Press, 1953. $10.00. 

Like its predecessors, the seventh volume 
in this epoch-making edition of the writings 
of Jefferson places the world of scholarship 
in continued debt to Julian Boyd and his 
associates. The presentation, discussion, 
and accompanying commentary of each 
document satisfy the most fastidious stand- 
ards, while the format and printing are 
worthy, on aesthetic grounds alone, to en- 
shrine permanently the thoughts of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost philosopher-statesman 

In the period from March 1784 to 
February 1785, which the new volume 
covers, Jefferson is still laboring to cut and 
set in place the foundation stones of the 
new government. A fine example of his 
craftsmanship is his argument concerning 
the coinage and the adoption of the dollar 
as the unit of currency. There, where he 
plunges into the intricacies “of monetary 
policy, he displays his unerring gift for 
penetrating analysis, clear thinking, and 
lucid expression. 

The same quality emerges in the new 
role which Jefferson undertook in the latter 
half of 1784—as a diplomatic envoy. Sent 
to Paris to negotiate, along with Franklin 
and Adams, a series of commercial treaties, 
Jefferson now becomes a source of informa- 
tion, not only on the international rela- 
tions of the United States, but also on the 
politics of the European powers. A sig- 
nificant pointer to future action is his warn- 
ing about the piracy practiced by the 
governments of the Barbary Coast. His ad- 
vice represents a frank blending of long- 
sightedness with shrewd realism. “We have 
two plans to pursue,” he states. “The one 
to carry nothing for ourselves, and thereby 
render ourselves invulnerable to the Euro- 
pean states; the other (which our country 
will be for) is to carry as much as pos- 
sible. But this will require a protecting 
force on the sea. Otherwise the smallest 
powers in Europe, every one of which 
possesses a single ship of the line, may 
dictate to us, and enforce their demands by 
captures on our commerce. Some naval 
force then is necessary if we mean to be 
commercial. Can we have a better occa- 
sion of beginning one? Or find a foe more 
certainly within our dimensions?” (p. 639). 
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Residence in Europe does not prevent 
Jefferson from paying attention to his cor- 
respondence, though he reminds his friends 
of its difficulties. A letter mailed directly 
to France took seven weeks to arrive, and 
was virtually certain to be opened and 
read en route. As for the undesirability of 
visits to Europe by young Americans, Jef- 
ferson has this critical observation to offer: 
“Indeed from what I have seen here I 
know not one good purpose on earth which 
can be effected by a young gentleman’s 
coming here. He may learn indeed to 
speak the language, but put this in the 
scale against the other things he will learn 
and evils he is sure to acquire and it will 
be found too light. I have always disap- 
proved of a European education for our 
youth from theory: I now do it from 
inspection” (p. 519). The writer of those 
words was, at that time, aged forty-one. 
To one of his advanced years, and pos- 
sessing an intellect so rare, Europe for- 
tunately did have something to offer, as his 
reports on recent technological inventions 
and book purchases bear witness. 

LESLIE Lipson 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California 


De Voto, Bernard (Ed.). The Journals 
of Lewis and Clark. Pp. lii, 504. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1953. $6.50. 
Although the Lewis and Clark expedition 

(1804-06) is a well-known historical fact, 

it is unlikely that many readers have 

studied it from the original journals kept 
principally by its two leaders, Captain 

Meriwether Lewis and Second Lieutenant 

William Clark, the latter a cocommander 

of the expedition and called “captain.” 

While the edition of the journals that Mr. 

De Voto now presents is an abbreviated 

one, it doubtless will be adequate to all 

the needs of the general reader. The editor 
warns that the full edition is necessary for 
scholarly purposes. 

The experiences of the Lewis and Clark 
party—largely military but ably assisted 
by civilian members-—-as they made their 
way up the Missouri River, over the Rocky 
Mountains, and down the Columbia River 
to its mouth, and on the return, constitute 
a story of adventure, danger, narrow 
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escapes, and marked resourcefulness of the 
leaders in meeting emergencies. Always 
vivid in their descriptive passages, the 
journals often rise to the level of superb 
literature. Especially memorable are those 
portions describing vast grasslands on which 
grazed great herds of buffaloes, deer, and 
elk; the hair-raising encounters with grizzly 
bears; the tense moments with unfriendly 
Indians; and the runhing of rapids, a feat 
that sometimes even filled the natives with 
wonder. f 

Although Lewis was the better prepared 
scholar, Clark seems not to have been his 
inferior in incisiveness of intellect or in 
aptness and precision of vocabulary. 
Clark’s unorthodox spelling (“‘jentle brease,” 
“fiew,” “surcumfrance,” for example) is 
one of the delights that awaits the reader, 
although it may leave his orthography 
somewhat confused. 

The all-round competence of Lewis and 
Clark, aged 30 and 34, respectively, in 
1804, was amazing: minor surgery, bone- 
setting, midwifery, and administration to 
ailments ranging from sore eyes to pleurisy, 
rheumatism, ulcers, and venereal disease, all 
came within their ken, especially Clark’s. 
And all the while they had to safeguard the 
limited supplies upon which the expedition 
depended; negotiate with Indians for 
horses, food, and guides; supervise the 
building of boats and canoes and the killing 
of game; plan encampments and forts; 
gather specimens of the flora and fauna; 
and make maps and write reports. 

. As long as distinguished service to coun- 
try is deemed worthy of note, the Lewis 
and Clark expedition must remain a glorious 
chapter in the nation’s history. Mr. De 
Voto and his publishers are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to make the ac- 
count of this expedition better known to 
the American people. 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Kensington, Maryland ` 


Nevins, ALLAN. The Statesmanship of the 
Civil War (The Page-Barbour Lectures, 
University of Virginia, 1951). Pp. vii, 
82. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. $2.25. 

Allan Nevins is a phenomenon of Ameri- 
can historiography, remarkable alike for 
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the number of ‘his publications and the 
variety of fields into which he has directed 
his research. At present his major atten- 
tion is directed to a multi-volume history 
of the Civil War, The Ordeal of the Union, 
three volumes of which have appeared 
This little volume represents certain reflec- 
tions that have arisen in the course of the 
larger study. 

Professor Nevins first raises the question 
as to what constitutes statesmanship. He 
suggests tkat intellectual power, moral 
strength or weight of character, and an 
instinct for the needs and opportunities of 
a current crisis, all of them infused with a 
passion for some great ideal—such as na- 
tionalism or democracy—are essential qual- 
ities. 

In contrast with the period of the 
American Revolution, that ‘of the inter- 
sectional conflict produced for the most 
part only second-rate talents. Jacksonian 
democracy had perhaps created in the 
electorate a taste for a certain coarseness 
of mind and character among their elected 
representatives. Furthermore, the chal- 
lenge to most men of both sides was simply 
the relatively uninspiring one of defending 
a status guo—political union for the North 
and the anachronistic institution of slavery 
for the South. In the Confederacy it was 
only on the field of battle that true leader- 
ship appeared. Jefferson Davis, charged 
with the greatest civilian responsibility al- 
though he would have much preferred to 
lead the armed forces, had many admirable 
qualities. But he failed utterly to win a 
true following either among the colleagues 
who shared his responsibility for governing 
the Confederate nation and its component 
states or among the people at large. Thus, 
for all his devotion to Southern nationality, 
the way was open for the cancer of state 
rights to destroy the organism which it had 
caused to abort from the parent union. 

Of all the Civil War generation only 
Lincoln, humbly willing to accept, the 
verdict of history without attempting to 
supply anticipatory alibis, deserves, Mr. 
Nevins concludes, to be accorded the rank 
of a civilian statesman. He was able to 
maintain a working relationship with eyen 
the most provoking of his associates to the 
extent necessary to get the job done, and 
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when the opportunity arose he taught them 
all lessons in realpolitik. Never did he for- 
get that the purpose of military victory was 
to bring back the rebel enemies as fellow 
citizens, as equals. By abolishing slavery, 
at the right time and in the best possible 
manner, he signalized the opening of a new 
era not simply of Negro but of human 
tights. He called upon the people of all 
lands and all times to lift up their eyes to 
new horizons “for man’s vast future.” 

Mr. Nevins, in his characteristic smooth 
literary style, modestly presents these re- 
flections not as final conclusions but as 
an invitation to thought about some of the 
larger implications of the sectional struggle. 
His readers will be grateful for the op- 
portunity to share in the pleasure that 
must have come to his audience in Char- 
lottesville two years ago 

Woop Gray 

The George Washington University 


La FoLLETTE, BELLE Case, and Fora La 
Fortette. Robert M. La Follette: June 
14, 1885—June 18, 1925. 2 vols. Pp. xx, 
730; vii, 731-1305 New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1953. $15.00. 

For almost 25 years Belle Case La Fol- 
lette and Fola, wife and daughter of 
Robert Marion La Follette, worked with 
boundless effort and affection to produce 
this superb biography Although no claim 
to cold objectivity is advanced these vol- 
umes are no mere eulogy. This lengthy 
book—perhaps it is too long—is the de- 
tailed story of Fighting Bob’s quarter 
century in American politics. Naturally 
the authors have believed with one of La 
Follette’s contemporaries that no American 
of La Follette’s generation “impressed him- 
self so deeply upon the life and thought 
and institutions of America” as did their 
husband and father. 

La Follette was a genuine product of 
the frontier and from his entrance upon 
the “strenuous life” always fought for his 
conception of a more workable democracy. 
The chief dangers to the further develop- 
ment of our form of government, as 
viewed by La Follette, grew out of in- 
creasingly centralized corporate power ex- 
ercised by economic moguls. As Governor 
of Wisconsin, 1901-1906, he succeeded so 
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well in curtailing the further growth of 
concentrated economic power and in reg- 
ulating existing corporations that his state 
was widely acclaimed as the most success- 
ful experiment in our democratic processes. 

Riding the crest of the wave of American 
liberal reform, for which he himself was 
greatly responsible, La Follette entered 
the United States Senate in 1906. Here 
he was to remain until his death in 1925. 
Although always in the spotlight of na- 
tional interest, he was never in a position 
of contro! in Washington as he had been 
in Madison. What influence he exerted was 
on the domestic scene. His sincere isola- 
tionism, fired with an aggressive courage, 
brought him wide condemnation during 
World War I. Never in sympathy with 
the Wilsonian concept of making “the 
world safe for democracy” La Follette 
relentlessly sought to make the American 
republic more secure. 

With Roosevelt snatching the leadership 
of the Progressives from him during a 
moment of mental and nervous exhaus- 
tion, Battling Bob bided his time until 1924 
to challenge entrenched conservatism again. 
As the presidential nominee of the Progres- 
sive party at that time he received over 5 
million votes or about one-sixth of those 
cast. His death followed a few months 
later in 1925 

While not the definitive biography, this 
voluminous contribution to recent Ameri- 
cana will be welcomed as a rich source of 
information about the life of this coura- 
geous American. 

Grorcz C. OSBORN 

University of Florida 


RooseveLT, NicHotas A Front Row Seat. 
Pp xi, 304. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1953 $4.50. 


“T do not know of any young man of his 


‘age who has his qualities,” wrote Theodore 


Roosevelt to Robert Bacon in 1914 con- 
cerning his 21-year-old first cousin Nicho- 
las Out of context the sentence has the 
ambiguity of a Delphian Oracle. In retro. 
spect it would seem to have been prophetic 
of a notable career. 

Nicholas grew up in intimate association 
with the great tribe, and he notes that - 
“whenever two or more Roosevelts met 
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each talked vociferously and ceaselessly 
paying no attention to what anyone else 
tried to say.” These memoirs are crystal 
clear except where the reader gets lost in 
a tangle of cousins, aunts, uncles, nieces, 
and nephews. Indeed a geneological chart 
is necessary and is provided on pages 288 
and 289. As a frequent guest at Oyster 
Bay, Nicholas fell under the spell of the 
incredible Theodore who was 34 years his 
senior, and consequently his judgments 
on this personality lack scientific objec- 
tivity. However it must be said that 
Nicholas deals kindly with the Hyde ‘Park 
branch of the great tribe and was indeed 
a frequent White House visitor as a guest 
of distant cousin Franklin. 

His diplomatic career got its start while 
a graduate student at Harvard in 1914 
when President Lowell advised him to 
accept the opportunity to go as secretary 
of the American envoy at Bordeaux, to 
which city the French government had just 
fled, before the threatened fall of Paris 
to the German army. Next he was secre- 
tary of a mission to Spain. Following the 
armistice he was one of the ten aides of 
President Wilson at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and was in charge of the mission 
in Budapest when the Communist coup 
d'état made Bela Kuhn dictator. 

Back home he was secretary and aide to 
General Leonard Wood in his campaign 
for the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent. When Wood became Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippines, Nicholas went with 
him as vice-governor. His final diplomatic 
service: was as minister to Hungary in the 
early thirties. . 

Nicholas Roosevelt’s diplomatic experi- 
ence equipped him for his career as a 
journalist. He became an editorial writer 
of the New York Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times and a special correspond- 
ent of the latter paper as well as of several 
European dailies. During the second World 
War he was deputy director of the Office 
of War Information. He was the author 
of several books on foreign affairs and 
lectured extensively in that field. 

The title A Front Row Seat appears 
justified by the intimate acquaintances 

.of Nicholas. Among others than those 
already mentioned were William Jenn- 
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' ings Bryan, George Clemenceau, Herbert 
Hoover, Alfred M. Landon, Ogden Mills, 
and Wendell Willkie. ; 

These memoirs are written with the 
sparkle and lucidity of a superior journalist, 
which qualities the author feels that most 
American historians lack. They are also 
in Lis opinion “handicapped by not having 
had the training in evaluating the im- 
portance, as well as the credibility of mate- 

rial which is basic in good journalism.” 

As befits a one-time graduate assistant 
of the late Professor Edward Channing, 
the book is remarkably free from slips of 
the pen. However Chester Arthur was no 
Warren Harding, and historians do not so 
readily accept cousin Theodore’s heroic 
version of the Venezuela crisis of 1902. 

Wirren E. BINKLEY 

Ohio Northern University 


LEUCHTENBURG, WILLIAM Epwarp. Flood- 
Control Politics: The Connecticut River 
Valley Problem, 1927-1950. Pp. 339. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1953. $5.00. 


Ostrom, Vincent. Water and Politics: 
A Study of Water Policies and Admin- 
istration in the Development of Los 
Angeles. Pp. xviii, 297. Los Angeles. 
Haynes Foundation, 1953. $4.00 cloth; 
$3.50 paper. 


Water does not become a political issue 
unless there is too little or too much of it, 
as these two excellent studies of water 
politics demonstrate. Ostrom’s book is a 
detailed account of how a have-not com- 
munity, Los Angeles, secured the water sup- 
plies essential for its phenomenal growth, 
and how water shaped the political institu- 
tions and the community patterns of the 
region. The City of Los Angeles was de- 
liberately organized as a unit of government 
to assure control of the water resources of 
San Fernando Valley. The Metropolitan 
Water District has followed a careful policy 
of annexation guaranteeing its effective 
control over the entire regional complex of 
watersheds and ground water basins in the 
area. 

Ostrom follows the fascinating flow of 
water politics wherever it leads. He ex- 
plains the Spanish-system of pueblo water 
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rights on which the entire system was 
based. He analyzes the political process 
by which municipal power operation was 
achieved. He discusses the interesting his- 
tory. of the Los Angeles Water and Power 
Department, concluding that the Depart- 
ment was more efficient in the earlier days 
when it was “in politics” than later when 
the goals of a “business-type” administra- 
tion were substituted. 

Seeing how control over water has been 
used to mold the life of this region, Ostrom 
is moved to ask whether in other areas 
public control over natural resources is 
being employed as consciously or wisely. 


“What human ends are being served by the . 


nourishment of the local ‘grass roots’ by the 
Corps of Engineers? To what kind of 
society is the Bureau of Reclamation com- 
mitted by its policies of organization and 
operation?” He is even led to speculate 
whether the municipal corporation, operat- 
ing so successfully in the form of the 
Metropolitan Water District, might not be 
a preferable alternative to the device of the 
federal valley authority. 

If Ostrom’s story is that of governmen- 
tal institutions adapted to their resource 
tesk and in full command of the situation, 
Leuchtenburg’s tale is one of a continuing 
stubborn and short-sighted refusal to con- 
sider the policies and governmental read- 
justments which could protect the Con- 
necticut Valley from the conditions which 
subjected it to three catastrophic floods 
within eleven years The record, up to the 
close of the narrative in 1950, is one of al- 
most complete failure. Less than 5 per 
cent of the total drainage area of the val- 
ley has been brought under control. The 
reservoirs that have been built are single- 
purpose, no power being generated. Pol- 
lution of the river is still largely uncon- 
trolled. 

Leuchtenburg gives his assessment of the 
reasons. One is the conflict among federal 
agencies, with the Army Engineers operat- 
ing in their traditional splendid isolation. 
A second is the parochialism of the states 
involved, bitterly resisting any prospect of 
federal intervention and agreeing to the 
mild co-operation of an interstate compact 
only under the threat of a Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority for the Connecticut. Ex- 
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perience with the compact convinces Leuch- 
tenburg that it-is a hopelessly inadequate 
device, and he quotes the Izaak Walton 
League’s statement that “as a legal means 
of putting off the day of reckoning in pol- 
lution control, the inter-state compact prob- 
ably has no equal.” - 

Finally, Leuchtenburg suggests that fail- 
ure on the Connecticut results from the 
habit of turning every water resources 
problem into an ideological dispute and of 
viewing every question as a moral issue. 
Vermont agriculturists and private utilities 
equally wrap up their selfish interests in 
states’ rights language. The author con- 
cludes: “If the future development of the 
Connecticut Valley is to be accommodated 
to the New England faith in local au- 
thority, the state governments must dem- 
onstrate that they are interested in exer- 
cising power not to frustrate action by 
government at any level but to develop 
the river in the interest of the people of 
the valley.” 

C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


Bartiey, Ernest R. The Tidelands Oü 
Controversy. Pp. x, 312. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1953. $5.00, 
This is a study in federalism arising 

from disputed claims over the oil-produc- 

ing tidelands of the United States, based 
largely on an examination of “the history 
and legal background” of the three lead- 
ing tidelands oil cases. The study is pre- 
sented in fifteen chapters including a brief 
statement of the problem (Chapter 1) and 
a chapter of conclusions. Dr. Bartley sum- 
marizes the development of the territorial 
concept of the marginal seas, reviews the 
bases of claims thereto attributed to the 
several states, analyzes the judicial con- 
troversies, and digests political points of 
view gathered from congressional hearings 
and debates and from actions taken and 
proposed by officers of the executive 
branch. In his analysis the author runs 
the-whole gamut of legal concepts, state- 
federal relationships, party politics, politi- 
cal pressures, and private interests. The 

tidelands issues are here presented in a 

manner calculated to emphasize the possi- 

bilities of and the consequences of direct 
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clashes between the states and the nation 
in our federal system. 

The author implies the fabrication of a 
legal doctrine (the doctrine of paramount 
powers) to justify an assertion of authority 
by a power-conscious central government. 
Having taken advantage of the relatively 
insignificant oil cortroversy to voice the 
doctrine, the author sees these same forces 
urging its eventual extension to claims of 
jurisdiction over territories and commodi- 
- ties never before believed to be within the 
reach of national power. 

The doctrine of paramount powers, he 
asserts, is an extension of the concept of 
inherent powers and must therefore be as- 
sociated with theories of external sover- 
eignty. It is thus not an appropriate de- 
vice for reading new meanings into those 
delegated powers which relate exclusively 
to matters of internal concern. Even so, 
there is the constant threat of encroach- 
ment. He states that the doctrine could 
perhaps be extended, “to cover first the 
bed of a river which is an international 
boundary, and later the beds of inland 
lakes and rivers which are not interna- 
tional boundaries.’ He questions, how- 
ever, the possibility of extending the doc- 
trine inland, for example, to the “iron ore 
in the Mesabi Range.” 

To me the most disappointing feature of 
the study is the auchor’s all too casual 
analysis of his principal thesis, the doc- 
trine of paramount powers. The analysis 
iss neither complete nor entirely convinc- 
ing. Dr. Bartley says that the doctrine of 
paramount powers “bears more than a 
superficial relationship” to Mr. Justice 
Sutherland’s “famed inherent-powers” doc- 
trine; “. . . it is obvious,” he says, “that 
the two ideas are cut from the same 
cloth... .” These observations are not 
necessarily self-evident truths. Yet the en- 
suing analysis is neither searching nor 
penetrating. In fact, beyond the assertion, 
the identity of the two doctrines is estab- 
lished almost exclusively by a process of 
word matching. If the doctrine of para- 
mount powers is “the contribution Justice 
Black has made to American constitutional 
law” (presumably in this series of cases), 
it would appear to merit a more exhaustive 
consideration. If the doctrine is destined 
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“to have far reaching effects,” it should at 
least be placed in proper historical per- 
spective, even in a study not limited to the 
constitutional and legal aspects of the con- 
troversy. 

Certainly a great mass of materials has 
been collected and analyzed, and a wide 
sweep of original and secondary sources 
has been exhausted. One can well disagree 
with the author’s conclusions and still be 
rewarded from a reading of the book. One 
must also admire the industry and perse- 
verance which made this first full length 
study of the tidelands oil controversy 
available. The author’s opinions and con- 
clusions present a point of view on a highly 
controversial issue, and one which may well 
be confirmed. 

Harorp M. Dorr 

University of Michigan 


Bryer, Worum C. Limited-Term and 
Excepted Appointments in the Civil 
Service. Pp. iv, 186. Philadelphia: 
Published by the Author, 1953. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this volume is “A Study 
of the Legel Provisions by Which They 
Are Regulated in Fifty-nine Jurisdictions 
in the United States.” It is the product 
of assiduous scholarship and will undoubt- 
edly prove to be a useful handbook for 
state and local merit systems the country 
over. 

Provisional, temporary, seasonal, emer- 
gency, and excepted appointments—all ex- 
ceptions to competitive examination for 
entrance—are covered in as many sections. 
Each part contains an introductory chap- 
ter, defining terms and significance; where 
appropriate there is a chapter on condi- 
tions attaching to the type of appointment; 
and there are one or two chapters om con- 
trols and on status of the appointee. In 
addition, recommendations are made for 
the type of statute needed to cover each 
category of appointment. Nine descriptive 
charts illuminate the text with convenient 
summaries of existing laws and practices. 

In addition to the federal government 
the situation in 20 states, 30 cities, 6 coun- 
ties, and 2 special districts is included. 
The value of this compendium and of its 
well-considered, concrete legal proposals is 
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stressed for state and local jurisdictions, 
because there are some notable omissions 
so far as the federal civil service is con- 
cerned The timing of Mr Beyer’s study 
was such that it did not embrace develop- 
ments in the United States government 
more recent than 1950 This is unfortu- 
nate, but it is understandable that in such 
an encyclopedic analysis a cut-off point 
nust be made somewhere. 

Less clear is an omission in the last sec- 
tion on “Excepted Appointments.” Here 
there is no reference to the procedure in 
the federal service for excepting “policy- 
making and confidential” positions, now 
known as “Schedule C jobs” but covering 
a category that has existed in “Schedule A” 
for many years. Although not typical of 
the usual merit system plan under which 
political posts are excepted entirely by 
statute, this time-honored procedure in the 
largest civil service of them all is deserv- 
ing of some analysis m a book carrying the 
title that this one does. 

O. GLENN STAHL 

U. S Civil Service Commission 

Washington, D. C. 


TAYLOR, Exvezanor K. Public Account- 
ability of Foundations and Charitable 
Trusts Pp. 231. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1953. $300. 


Russell Sage Foundation has made a 
timely move in publishing the first analy- 
sis of provisions for public accounting by 
foundations and charitable trusts. In the 
present Congress, as in the previous one, 
a Select Committee of the House has em- 
barked upon an investigation of founda- 
tions. Moreover, two bills requiring a 
more detailed accounting by foundations 
and trusts to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, most of which would be made avail- 
able to the public, are before the Ways 
and Means Committee. Therefore, federal 
and state officials, foundation officers and 
trustees, and lawyers, for whom the publi- 
cation is especially designed, as well as 
others concerned with the social usefulness 
of endowments, will welcome this volume. 
Between two covers are not only the facts 
concerning present state and federal pro- 
vision for the supervision of foundations 
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and trusts but also a thoughtful presenta- 


tion of the possibilities inherent in the 
regulation of foundations by their own 
trustees and a specific proposal regarding 
the most satisfactory form of governmen- 
tal regulation. l 

Professor Taylor considers separately pro- 
visions in the states for the supervision of 
trusts, both testamentary and inter vivos, 
and those for the regulation of charitable 
corporations. Discussion centers upon an 
analysis of the regulatory machinery in the 
twelve states, where the majority of foun- 
dations and trusts are domiciled and where 
officials have been most concerned with the 
question of supervision. 

To readers unfamiliar with provisions 
for state supervision of trusts, the revela- 
tion of the paucity of regulation will be 
shocking. Only two states, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island, maintain registries 
of trusts. Elsewhere, the establishment of 
inter vivos trusts, not subject to public 
notice with the probating of a will, can 
entirely escape public attention. Avail- 
ability of information concerning the exist- 
ence of corporate foundations was found 
to be greater, although only a few states, 
Massachusetts being outstanding, required 
any type of report. 

While the author covers the federal gov- 
ernment’s attempt to regulate certain 
abuses of the privilege of tax-exemption 


through amendment of the Internal Reve- 


nue Code in 1950, she concludes that, 
“basic supervision over charitable trusts 
and foundations is a State function.” The 
development of regulatory machinery at 
the federal level would be “a fantastic 
break with American tradition.” 

Instead she proposes that there be estab- 
lished in the office of the attorney general 
of each state a registry of all charitable 
endowments, whether testamentary trusts, 
inter vivos trusts, or foundations incorpo- 
rated under the not-for-profit corporation 
laws of the state. Such records, she be- 
lieves, would at least provide a sound ba- 
sis for establishing other provisions for ac- 
countability. 

More skillful organization and presenta- 
tion of the material collected by Professor 
Taylor would have increased the usefulness 
of this important book. Nevertheless, it 
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must be hailed as a valuable edition to 
publications dealing with philanthropic en- 
dowments. 
WILMER SHIELps RICH 
American Foundations : 
Information Service 
New York City 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Kuznets, Srmon, assisted by ELIZABETH 
JENES. Shares of Upper Income Groups 
in Income and Savings. Pp. xli, 725. 
New York: National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1953. $9.00. 

In this volume Professor Kuznets has 
produced a model of empirical research in- 
volving a large mass of statistical mate- 
rial, The many scurces of information on 
the income distribution have been thor- 
oughly sifted, the data carefully refined 
into meaningful quantitative concepts, and 
the results analyzed with insight and due 
regard to their limitations. Moreover, the 
detailed results are presented as an aid to 
future research, and the aims of such re- 
search are indicated. 

The limitation of the study to the upper 
income groups was dictated by the avail- 
able source material; but as the income 
and savings of these groups are related to 
total income and total savings, this does 
not detract from its substance and inter- 
est. Within the scope indicated, the ay- 
thor examines the level of the upper in- 
come shares and the changes in them over 
the past three decades, the income and so- 
cial characteristics of the upper income 
groups,-and the changing shares of the 
upper income groups in savings. ; 

The most striking conclusion of the 
study, perhaps is the significant decrease 
in the shares of the upper income groups 
that has occurred in the postwar years. 
During the two interwar decades, the av- 
erage shares of the top 1 per cent and 5 
per cent of the population in total income 
were 13 per cent and 25 per cent. In 1947 
and 1948, however, the top 1 per cent re- 
ceived 8.5 per cent of income and the top 
5 per cent, 18 per cent. For disposable 
income, that is income after taxes, the 
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relative decline was even more substantial. 
It would seem that this change is not due 


„to transitory factors since the range of 


variation in the upper income group shares 
that occurred during the violent cyclical 
swings of the interwar decades was con- 
siderably less. The reduction in unemploy- 
ment, the lower level of interest rates, and 
steeper income and estate taxes were all 
probably crucial factors in this change. 

With respect to the shares of the upper 
income groups in savings, Professor Kuz- 
nets gives attention mainly to changes dur- 
ing the business cycle. He finds that the 
savings-income ratios for the upper groups 
fluctuated much less than those for the 
lower groups. As the incorne shares of the 
upper groups were mildly counter-cyclical, 
their savings were a fairly stable propor- 
tion of total income. Thus, the violent 
swings in the over-all savings-income ratio 
must be due to wide variations in the sav- 
ings-income ratios of the lower income 
groups. He concludes that, in so far as 
the savings of the two groups flow to dif- 
ferent types of investment, the differences 
in their behavior must be given serious 
consideration in studying the nature and 
causes of cyclical fluctuations. 

MILTON GILBERT 

Organisation for European Economic 

Co-operation (OEEC) 

Paris 


HELLER, WALTER W., Francis M. Boppy, 
and Cart L. Netson (Eds.). Savings 
in the Modern Economy. Pp. xix, 370. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1953. $5.00. 


This book is made up of the papers pre- 
sented at a Conference on Savings, Infla- 
tion, and Economic Progress and a sum- 
mary of the discussion. The meetings were 
held in 1952 at the University of Minne- 
sota, arranged by the School of Business 
Administration of that University, and 
sponsored by a number of business firms. 
The participants included academic, gov- 
ernment, and business economists. 

The papers covered a very wide range 
in subject matter, interest, and importance. 
There were papers on the savings concept 
itself and its measurement; on the savings 
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behavior of corporations and individuals; 
on the need for less (or more) saving; 
and on the savings problems in the under- 
developed economies. Some of the papers 
seem to have been written to persuade 
noneconomists; others were at the highest 
level of technical competence and made 
significant contributions. 

In the ‘space allotted to this review, one 
cannot do more than pick out a few of the 
outstanding papers for comment. “In this 
list, I should certainly include the ones 
prepared by Irwin Friend (The Concept 
and Measurement of Savings), by Ray- 
mond W. Goldsmith (Trends and Struc- 
tural Changes in Savings in the Twentieth 
Century), and by John Lintner (The De- 
terminants of Corporate Savings). The 
first presents an authoritative account of 
the measurement of personal saving. The 
problems and uncertainties involved are 
clearly indicated; incidentally, the com- 
ments of Daniel H. Brill deserve careful 
attertion. 

Goldsmith’s paper summarizes his im- 

, portant findings on trends in savings over 
the last 50 years. Measures of the vol- 
ume of saving, of the amounts saved by 
individuals, corporations, and government, 
of the forms of saving, and of the saving- 
income ratio over the period are provided. 
Inevitably, a summary of this sort raises 
at least as many questions as it answers, 
but it certainly increases one’s appetite 
for the complete study. i 

Lintner’s study of Corporate Saving 
seems to me to be a most significant con- 
tribution. He properly emphasizes the im- 
portance of the saving of this sector. 
After describing the relatively few earlier 
studies of this-form of saving, he examines 
various hypotheses bearing on the relations 
between the national income and corporate 
profits, and between corporate profits and 
dividends. In particular, he questions the 
“ratchet” approach to the determinants of 
profits. 

The book presents other interesting ma- 
terials; in this connection, I should make 
special note of the papers bearing on Ca- 
nadian and British experience. The whole 
volume will be of real interest to econo- 
mists, and to other social scientists who 
are interested in one of the most impor- 
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tant phenomena of the economy. None‘of 
the papers requires a specialist knowledge 
for its understanding. 
Lore TARSHIS 
Stanford University 


COCHRAN, Tuomas C. Railroad Leaders, 
1845-1890: The Business Mind in Ac- 
tion. Pp. xii, 564. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. $7.50. 


It is only recently that business leaders 
have had their spokesmen among histori 
ans. Businessmen, being men of action, 
have not been especially articulate in their 
own defense. Indeed, the agrarian crusad- 
ers, the “Muckrakers,” the antimonopolists, 
the spokesmen for labor, and the economic 
determinists have all taken a hand in por- 
traying the businessman chiefly as a greedy 
villain. Yet this could hardly be a bal- 
anced picture, for it is obvious that the 
American businessman has been largely re- 
sponsible for the nation’s tremendous eco- 
nomic progress. A group of historians of 
business appeared in the last generation 
and undertook to examine business records 
and to report on their findings. It was 
high time this was done. Yet Dr. Cochran 
is no apologist for the business leaders. 
He is primarily interested in discovering 
their attitudes, their ethics, and their mo- 
tives. 

Railroads were the country’s first really 
big business. This book is based on 
100,000 letters by 61 railroad presidents, 
written between 1845 and 1890, a period 
when railroads were expanding rapidly and 
were first being subjected to government 
regulatiom Out of the 61 presidents how- 
ever, about 15 receive most of the author’s 
attention. They include such names as 
Henry Villard, James F. Joy, John Mur- 
ray Forbes, Stuyvesant Fish, and William 
Henry Osborn. Conspicuous for their ab- 
sence are Jay Gould, Cornelius Vandérbilt, 
and Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 

The task that Dr. Cochran set for him- 
self was an extremely difficult one. It was 
to show the composite attitudes of these 
railroad presidents towards such problems 
as ownership and control, improvements 
in managerial organization, ways of com- 
manding capital, the strategy of railroad 
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expansion, the desirability of innovations, 
treatment of customers, rules of competi- 
tion, methods of dealing with labor, influ- 
encing public opinion, and submitting to 
government regulation. 
tempt to show how each of the 61 felt to- 
wards each of these problems. Instead he 
generalizes as much as possible on each 
problem and then gives illustrations from 
the writings of several presidents. 

Although the men differed in their atti- 
tudes, there were more similarities than 
differences, for they all had the same prob- 
lems to face and a common conception of 
the “social role” they were to play. The 
social role, says Dr. Cochran, quoting Dr. 
Leland Jenks, is “an understanding shared 
more or less fully by the members of a 
group as to what a given position entails 
for any individuals who occupy it.” For 
example, a clergyman will not behave like 
a circus ‘barker, nor will a railroad presi- 
dent hold the same values as a college 
professor (pp. 13, 223). Railroad presi- 
dents might differ on the question of 
slavery, but on railroad problems they 
tended to see alike. Each “considered 
himself an agent of civilization,” one of 
whose chief responsibilities was to build up 
the country. They disliked rebating but 
accepted it as a necessary evil to achieve 
their goal and to stay in business. They 
shared a-hostility to organized labor, a 
distrust of politicians, a belief that the 
public misunderstood them and so should 
be told as little as possible, and a belief 
that “pooling” was desirable although it 
needed to be regulated. Maximizing profits 
appears less important than is generally 
supposed. ° 

The book is well organized. The as- 
sumptions are clearly stated at the out- 
set; a discussion of railroads in the east 
and in the west gives a general picture; 
and then the major topics are covered, 
chapter by chapter. The book is exten- 
sively footnoted—50 pages of fine print at 
the back. Also there are some 275 pages 
of selections from the letters of the 61 
presidents. The index is full and helpful. 
Although a book of this kind must’ of ne- 
cessity be somewhat disjointed, Dr. Coch- 
ran has done everything possible to make 
it cohesive. Historians critical of nine- 
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teenth-century businessmen should read 
this book and qualify their sweeping con- 
demnations. 
Donato L. KEMMERER 
University of Illinois 


MALENBAUM, WILFRED. The World Wheat 
Econonvy, 1885-1939. Pp. xv, 262. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Presse 1953 $6.00. 


The reader is given a very clear picture 
of the maladjustments to be encountered 
in the up and down trends of the world 
wheat industry during a 55-year period, 
taking into consideration the acreage, yield, 
production, carryover, consumption per 
capita, supply, and demand in the older 
and the new countries. The factors that 
contributed to expansion on new lands and 
contraction on old ones, as well as those 
of weather, technological progress, geo- 
graphical shifts, standard of living, and in- 
dustnalization, are taken into consideration 
in attempting to arrive at a solution of the 
present wheat problem. 

The trend in production has been up, 
and the consumption per capita and the 
price per bushel have been down, during 
the 55-year period. The world wheat carry- 
over August 1, 1939 had reached the record 
total of 1.150 million bushels, with the 
world wheat price one of the lowest on 
record. The world yield per acre, based 
on five-year averages, shows an upward 
trend and is rather encouraging in' that it 
is not downward as one might expect from 
the gloomy soil depletion and erosion 
stories of the 1930's. The author con- 
cludes that, for the future, man can in- 
crease still more the general level of wheat 
yields per acre. The question is rather 
whether man is prepared to pay the costs 
of the more intensive practices necessary 
to obtain higher yields. 

The relation of the standard of living to 
the consumption of wheat per capita varies 
in the different areas. Higher living stand- 
ards were accompanied by a definite shift 
to wheat bread on the part of bread con- 
sumers in Europe, whereas in exporting 
countries like Australia, Canada, and the 
United States, the consumption declined. 
The explanation is that in the latter coun- 
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tries bread does not form the basis of the 
diet. Total human consumption in this 
country was lower in the last five years 
than in the five prewar years, despite a 
population increase of 10 per cent. 

Following World War I, France, Italy, 
and Germany placed effective tariff rates 
on imported wheat, to protect their own 
wheat growers from the low-cost foreign 
wheat coming in. The tariffs were effec- 
tive and increased domestic production. 
United States grain exports in recent years 
have been concentrated in those areas to 
which our government has been giving 
financial assistance. In 1950, 250 million 
of total exports of 365 million bushels were 
financed in whole or in part. In the crop 
years 1949 and 1950, an average of about 
170 million bushels of wheat imported into 
Europe were financed by the Economic Co- 
operation Admiristration; this was almost 
one-third of all wheat imports. If the for- 
eign agricultural producers objected to the 
U.S pouring a flood of goods into their 
country following World War I, at prices 
below their cost of production, and set up 
barriers to keep them out as cited by the 
author, how must they feel at this time 
when we unload our surplus goods on them 
as gifts or by financial assistance? 


Solutions by international agreements — 


have not contributed importantly either to 
increasing or stabilizing the world price of 
wheat or to expanding the international 
trade ın wheat. The quota agreement of 
acreage reduction was not lived up to by 
the leading exporting nations 

The author concludes that the general 
movement of wheat prices, both absolutely 
and relative to other commodities, has been 
a declining one from 1885 until the out- 
break of the recent war, and that the pat- 
tern of world output does not reflect the 
pattern of prices. although the supply. actu- 
ally produced did have an influence on 
world prices. It would seem that the au- 
thor has the answers to the above in his 
early discussions on expansion into new 
lands, mechanization, and tillage improve- 
ment methods in dry-land areas 

Although the author may have given 
a rather gloomy outlook for the wheat 
grower, the book is of value because it 
summarizes widely scattered information 
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and opinion on a very serious present-day 
subject. _ A. F. Vass 
University of Wyoming 


Giman, GLENN W., and James W. 
SwEENEY. Atlantic Steel Company and 
United Steelworkers of America. Case 
Study No. 12 in series “Causes of In- 
dustrial Peace Under Collective Bargain- 
ing.” Pp. xiii, 101. Washington, D. C.: 
National Planning Association, 1953. 
$1.00. 

This is one of the best of this excellent 
series, and a distinct credit to the co- 
directors of the project, Joseph N. Scanlon 
and Charles R. Walker, and to the authors, 
Glenn W. Gilman and James W. Sweeney, 
of the School of Industrial Management 
of Georgia Institute of Technology. Oscar 
Ameringer used to say that a successful 
organizing campaign in the South would 
have to be conducted by leaders with a 
religious message, and the reader feels the 
deep ethical guideposts of conduct in this 
story of the deep South. Relationships 
resolve themselves into questions of what 
is right and what js wrong in each par- 
ticular case. Against this backdrop of 
ethical standards which dominates the 
scene, the union and the management suc- 
cessfully carry on an intricate pattern of 
industrial relations of undoubted benefit to 
both. 

The authors place the emphasis where 
it rightfully belongs. The culture of the 


- Piedmont area is not unique, but it is 


certainly strongly differentiated from the 
pattern of some other regions, particularly 
the industrialized North, which is a partial 
amalgam of cultures of many origins, with 
some fairly recent additions. The Pied- 
mont culture is, from one viewpoint, simple, 
and the course of action resulting from it 
is direct and unmixed with dissenting view- 
points There seems to be no division of 
opinion about the desirability of collective 
bargaining among management; there are 
no fractional groups in the union. Even 
union elections are free from competing 
slates of candidates representing basic 
cleavages in the group. Political, racial 
(the Negro has an assured place in the 
union), and policy issues do not divide 
either union or management. 
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There is a great deal to be learned from 
this relatively simple cultural pattern. Be- 
cause of the powerful ethical standards that 
guide relations, some important principles 
stand forth in clear view. For example 
the industrial relations manager keeps no 
statistical records, because to have a man 
numbered and classified would be an insult 
to his personality. The union contract, 
another example, is simply a working docu- 
ment, not a legalistic charter of strict 
formulation. Much more important is what 
the union and management agree upon. 
Or, consider the informality of collective 
bargaining procedures for another example; 
no formal records are required or kept, no 
precedents are established, either party may 
informally initiate proceedings, and bar- 
gaining on the contract and on grievances 
. shade into one another. 

Because it is a simple, informal system, 
based upon an essentially complicated but 
stable social structure, it deserves careful 
study by students, teachers, and practition- 
ers of collective bargaining. Comparisons 
with labor relations in other plants will 
point up many desirable attitudes and 
practices that are in effect in the Atlantic 
Steel Company. FREDERICK L. RYAN 

San Diego State College 


Lorwin, Lewis L. The International 
Labor Movement: History, Policies, Out- 
look. Pp. xviii, 366. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1953. $5.00. 

Dr. Lorwin’s earlier book, Labor and 
Internationalism, dealt with the history and 
the importance of the international labor 
movement up to 1929. At the time of 
publication that was the only systematic 
study of its kind, and the book became a 
classic. The present volume includes an ab- 
breviated version of this earlier book and 
then brings the story up to date. It thus 
has additional chapters on the great depres- 
sion and the rise of Hitlerism, the Second 
World War, the labor movement of the 
postwar era, World Federation Trade 
Unions, and International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. It ends its presenta- 
tion as close to publication date as modern 
publication techniques permit. 

The emphasis throughout the volume is 
on the presentation of the facts themselves; 
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the author keeps himself as far as possible 
in the background. This has tremendous 
advantages in terms of objectivity; how- 
ever, this reader at least regretted on sev- 
eral occasions the absence of critical com- 
ments on the part of the author, the more 
so as a close and -astute observer such 
as Dr. Lorwin can speak with particular 
authority of some of the events discussed 
in this book. Thus, the story of the 
I.F.T.U. anti-depression program (pp. 167~ 
168) or the meager record of the contribu-, 
tion to the Matteotti fund (p. 169) seems 
to me to require some comments so that 
the uninformed reader rot be given the 
“official” version alone. This applies also 
to the alleged total refusal of German labor 
leaders to come to terms with Hitler (p. 
173) or the story of De Brouckére’s nego- 
tiations with the Comintern which ended 
with a complete reversal of Socialist policy 
(p. 185). In the same vein, it would have 
been desirable if the strength of the 
Morgenthau ideas in the W.F.T.U., or the 
British-United States rivalries in the leader- 
ship of the IC.F.TU. had been pointed 
out to the reader, 

It is perhaps more important, however, 
to point out the author’s particular ap- 
proach. A Continental European would 
probably have put far greater emphasis 
than Dr. Lorwin on the ideological develop- 
ments to the neglect of facts and policies. 
The author’s sound realism in this respect 
seems to me to make his book particularly 
valuable On the other hand, compared 
with John Price’s International Labour 
Movement, Lorwin’s volume deals less with 
structure and organization, but more with 
the uses to which they have been put. 

At a time when the struggle for the soul 
of the industrial worker of the world is in 
full swing and its outcome one of the main 
issues of the battle between East and 
West, this book will prove invaluable to 
scholars, statesmen, and journalists alike. 

ADOLF STURMTHAL 

Cornell University 


Morse, Nancy C. Satisfactions in the 
White-collar Job. Pp. x, 235. Ann 
Arbor: Survey Research Center, Institute 
for-Social Research, University of Michi- 
gan, 1953. $3.50. 
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The “Human Relations Program” within 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center has 
been carrying out a series of studies on or- 
ganizational effectiveness. These studies 
have chiefly revolved around questions of 
employee satisfactions, morale, character 
of supervision, and productivity. Miss 
Morse’s book is a major contribution to 
this continuing research program. 

The central concerns of this study re- 
volve around the characteristics in the 
work situation that lead or do not lead to 
work satisfactions. A large number of 
specific variables are examined within the 
general categories of financial returns, job 
prestige, intrinsic job satisfactions, involve- 
ment in the company, pride in the work 
group, and character of supervision. Other 
variables relate to such “objective” charac- 
teristics of the respondents as age, sex, 
education, and length of service, and such 
“subjective” characteristics as need and 
aspiration levels. The whole is cast within 
an explicit theoretical framework that at- 
tempts to specify the general relationship 
between motivation and environmentally- 
derived satisfactions. 

A part of the use made of the theoretical 
scheme is an explanation of the circum- 
stance that this study, like others in the 
series and outside it, finds no necessary 
relationship between morale and produc- 
tivity. If work satisfactions and produc- 
tivity are both tests of organizational ef- 
fectiveness, much further research and 
constructive theorizing will be required to 
determine the conditions for their joint 
accomplishment. These conditions are likely 
to involve the character of training and 
selection as well as organizational variables 
as such. 

Although neither space nor my compe- 
tence allows a detailed discussion of the 
issues, I am not altogether happy about the 
conceptual distinction between “satisfac- 
tions” and “motivation,” nor the uses to 
which the distinction is put in formal 
theoretical statement and interpretation of 
data. Levels of satisfaction are obviously 
a function of aspirations as well as fulfill- 
ments. The use of other language (“ten- 
sion-reduction” and “potential energy ex- 
penditure”) is not necessarily helpful in 
finding objective indicators of aspirations 
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or expectations, which, among other things 
such as cognitive perceptions, would be 
necessary to predict how individuals will 
respond to the same environmental circum- 
stances. In short, I wonder if the rather 
formal theoretical sections say much be- 
yond the following: the degree of satisfac- 
tion workers will report about their work 
situations will depend on what they think 
they are getting out of it but also on what 
they want to get out of it; whether a 
worker will be productive or not depends 
on whether it serves his balanced interests 
to be so. 

This study is a technical research report 
with few concessions to the general reader. 
The exposition is consistently clear and 
coherent, however, and the summaries 
largely nontechnical. 

Wripert E. Moore 

Princeton University 


TorFr, SELWYN H. Collective Bargaining: 
Negotiations and Agreements. Pp. ix, 
323. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1953. $5.50. 

The author, a university lecturer in in- 
dustrial management, attributes an exten- 
sive background of experience and other 
assistance on the book to the Chicago con- 
sulting firm in which he is an associate. 

The book contains little documentation 
or case material except a number of useful 
citations to National Labor Relations Board 
and court cases in connection with points 
discussed in the text. It will serve as an 
up-to-date briefing for practitioners in in- 
dustrial relations; and, because it helps to 
see perspectives in the larger picture, it 
will also find use in various training 
programs, 

The nineteen chapters are grouped into 
four major parts In Part Two (“non- 
economic” issues), Chapter 7 on no-strike 
clauses and Chapter 9 on management 
rights seem particularly useful. “To the 
employer in a unionized plant,” says Mr. 
Torff, “the no-strike clause is probably the 
most significant provision of the collective 
bargaining agreement to which it is a party. 
... Virtually every [such] agreement is a 
series of concessions from the employer 
to the union and the employees. The only 
real concession running from the union and 
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the employees to the employer .’. . is the 
pledge . . . to refrain from strikes, slow- 
downs . . . during the life of the agree- 
ment.” A number of (unidentified) speci- 
men no-strike clauses are discussed, as well 
as sanctions available through legal and 
other channels. The matter on disciplinary 
actions for infractions of such agreements 
contains some sound and important gen- 
eralizations, including the assertion that 
union stewards and officials “are charged 
with a higher degree of responsibility than 
rank-and-file union members” for prevent- 
ing violation of this part of their contract. 

A short chapter suffices for management 
rights clauses, which are held not analogous 
to the no-strike agreement since manage- 
ment retains the residue of rights not bar- 
gained away explicitly in its agreement with 
the union. (Mcre might well be said on 
past practice in the plant, as additional 
evidence of management concessions to 
workers) The usefulness of a manage- 
ment rights clause as a reminder to union 
members is briefly set forth, together with 
a warning against language suggesting that 
management has only the rights explicitly 
enumerated in the clause. 


Part Three, on “economic” issues, is, 


naturally much concerned with numerous 
aspects of wages. A very brief treatment 
is included of that hardy perennial source 
of disputes, alleged misclassification of 
specified employees; and somewhat more is 
given on bargained-out job descriptions and 
evaluations. Unions will find some support 
here for severance pay and guaranteed 
wages and employment. 

Part Four, on administration of agree- 
ments, deals first with grievance procedure, 
then, in the concluding chapter, with arbi- 
tration. The legal aspects and history are 
rehearsed at some length; and it is ex- 
plained that voluntary settlements are usu- 
ally preferable to litigation—also why the 
union is almost always the complainant 
in grievance procedure, including arbitra- 
tion, Agencies assisting in selection of 
arbitrators are mentioned; but the National 
Academy of Arbitrators and publishers of 
arbitration decisions may feel aggrieved. by 
omission of reference to them. 

Z. CLARK DICKINSON 

University of Michigan 
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Crow, ARCHIBALD, and Nan L. Crow. The 
Chemical Revolution. Pp. xiv, 680 
New York: British Book Centre (and 
The Batchworth Press, London), 1953. 
$10.00. 


This book, in manuscript, earned the 
Senior Hume-Brown Prize from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The purpose of its 
authors has been “to create something new 
out of hitherto unexplored ground common 
to economic history and chemical tech- 
nology.” The 25 chapters include such 
important developments as the Economy 
of Common Salt, Soap, Vitriol, Calico 
Printing, Glass, Pottery, and the Fermenta- 
tion Industries. There are 110 illustra- 
tions, 16 diagrams, a Glossary of Dead 
Chemical Language, a Chemical Chronology 
from 1610 to 1856, the period covered in 
the book, 28 pages of bibliography, and a 
full index. 

The authors have not only examined a 
huge volume of source material but have 
digested it with understanding. The re- 
viewer, a chemist (in the American sense), 
can find no fault in the treatment of the 
technology. Social consequences, such as 
shifts in population, occupation, and do- 
mestic life, are constantly pointed out, but 
without any evidence of purpose to bend 
them to the support of a particular social 
theory. 

For example, we read of the effects of 
deforestation resulting from the dependence 
upon wood of “eotechnic” industries, in- 
cluding the production of iron, salt, soda, 
saltpeter, gunpowder, soap, sugar, pottery, 
lime, and many others; and of the effects 
of the large scale production of soap after 
Chevreul, early in the nineteenth century, 
had elucidated the nature of composition 
of fats and the chemistry of their saponifi- 
cation. 

The final chapter, on “Social Personnel,” 
gives an account of the men and societies 
mainly responsible for the advances in 
chemistry which laid a large part of the 
foundation for the Industrial Revolution. _ 

The authors of this book have brilliantly 
succeeded in the task they set for them- 
selves. 

JoeL H. HILDEBRAND 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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DeGrance, McQuitxmn. The Nature and 
Elements of Sociology. Pp. viii, 668 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 
$8.50. 


It is extremely difficult to review Pro- 
fessor DeGrange’s book. I am charmed 
with it in one sense. He is obviously one 
of the few social scientists alive who is 
truly well versed in the works of Comte, 
Sumner, Spencer, and Ward. It is a pleas- 
ure to read what he has to say of them 
and to reflect that though the times may 
have passed them by there is much to be 
learned from a rereading of them This 
is particularly true of Comte of course. 
Professor DeGrange knows Comte’s work 
in the greatest detail and takes us back 
through it seeking out “the nature and ele- 
ments of sociology” as these were conceived 
by the coiner of the term. 

The volume is eccurately named. It has 
to do with “the nature and elements of 
sociology.” Professor DeGrange wants to 
know what sociology should be lke. He 
seeks an ontologically correct answer to 
this question Empirical theories and the 
like are incidental or are means to this 
end, but his primary concern is not with 
them. As such the work is not scientif- 
ically but is, rather, philosophically oriented 


I am an unfortunate reviewer for this 


work because such efforts appeal to me 
only when the author is clearly aware of 
the distinction between such work and 
scientific work. But my objection runs 
deeper than an aesthetic concern. I know 
of no scientific problem that has been 
solved, or even kad its solution aided, by 
first deciding whether it fell within the 
field of sociology or anthropology or psy- 
chology or economics or whatever. When 
these field distinctions become masters of 
the analysis rather than aides in it, we are 
done in. Furthermore, there is something 
to be learned from the history of the 
natural sciences in these respects. They 
certainly cannot and do not account for 
their present advances by having first cut 
the cake in an ontologically correct fashion. 
In view of the history of recent scientific 
development the author strikes an ironically 
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a 


grim note when he states, “ .. . there is 
no connection between sociology and psy- 
chology. They are two distinct sciences 
dealing each with an isolate of its own as 
definitely and as clearly as do physics and 
chemistry” (p. 228). 

As an excursion into thought provocation 
from masters out of the past this volume 
is superb, but positively speaking it has 
little to offer modern developments in the 
science. For the author there have been 
two great social theorists, Comte and 
Sumner, with Spencer getting off the track ' 
between their times. Pareto and Durkheim 
are referred to but only as verification of 
some point from the masters. Little time 
is spent with analysis of social phenomena. 
The book places sociology. For example, 
one of the reasons that sociology pre- 
cedes psychology in the scientific hierarchy 
plumped for is that “ ... the advent of 
sociology as a science antedates the rise of 
psychology” (p. 286). The book goes at 
length into a distinction between “human- 
oids” and “men.” The evidence for this 
distinction is not clear to me, but the argu- 
ment in connection with it is consistent 
with Comte’s view of a three stage develop- 
ment of social systems. 

The culmination of the volume is move- 
ment toward and hope for an ethic derived 
from science. This is done quite differently 
than the pragmatists would do it and with 
many caveats along the way about the 
methodological limits of science m these 
respects, but it is done. Comte founded 
a church that seemed ridiculous to many 
who admired his work in other respect's 
Professor DeGrange at the end of his work 
has gone as far as we are likely to see in 
redeeming this last hazy phase of one of 
the great figures in intellectual history. 

Marion J. Levy, Jr. 

Princeton University 


Curt, Merre (Ed.). American Scholar- 
ship in the Twentieth Century. Pp. ix, 
252. Cambridge, Mass : Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. $4.50. 

This book is a pleasant surprise. Many 
readers will approach it, as did this re- 
viewer, with a certain wariness. How can 
six collaborators, given roughly thirty-five 
pages each, cover the rich diversity of 
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American scholarship without superficiality? 
Professor Curti and his co-authors provide 
an instructive answer. 

This is one of the Library of Congress 
series on American Civilization. Accord- 
ing to the original plan, science was to be 
the subject of a separate book and was 
omitted from the present volume. One 
may regret this, as one may regret the 
omission of a variety of minor scholarly 
fields, but, even with these omissions, the 
task is of well nigh unmanageable propor- 
tions. 

Professor Curti’s opening essay, though 
not the most well-knit piece in the book, 
must have been by all odds the most dif- 
ficult to prepare. Covering such disparate 
matters as changing emphases in scholarly 
pursuits, the development of scholarly or- 
ganizations, sources of financial support, 
and freedom cf inquiry, the author pro- 
vides an extraordinarily useful review of 
the intellectual and social context in which 
American scholars have worked. 

Perhaps the most brilliant essay in the 
book is Rene Wellek’s piece on literary 
scholarship. Displaying all of the superb 
assurance in opinion which one has come 
to expect of the literary scholar, Wellek 
reviews the movements of the past fifty 
years, appraises their contributions, and 
suggests the path which literary scholar- 
ship must take in the years to come. One 
may not accept all of his judgments, but 
one must admire the incisiveness and erudi- 
tion which characterize his thinking and 
writing. 

Equally lucid and competent are W. 
Stull Holt’s essay or historical scholarship 
and Arthur Murphy’s on philosophical 
scholarship. Professor Murphy’s essay, a 
brief history of the ideas with which 
philosophers have been preoccupied since 
1900, provides excellent background for the 
other essays. In his treatment of the social 
sciences, the late Louis Wirth is handi- 
capped by the necessity of reviewing sev- 
eral fields which have shown markedly 
different courses of development. His 
summary of the achievements of the social 
sciences is a bit uncritical. Walter Agard, 
on classical scholarship, is predictably con- 
cerned with the defense of this embattled 
field, but his approach is constructive. 
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A book so brief on a topic so large can 
easily be criticized for its shortcomings. 
The principal shortcoming is that to a 
considerable degree each contributor deals 
with his special field as though it were self- 
contained. Yet the effect is remarkably 
coherent, and the reader comes away with 
a variety of suggestive generalizations about 
American scholarship since 1900. Pro- 
fessor Curti and his coauthors undertook 
an extraordinarily difficult task and have 
carried it through with distinction. 

JOEN GARDNER 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 


Meran, Marcaret, and RHODA METRAUX 
(Eds.). The Study of Culture at a 
Distance. Pp. x, 480. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Ckicago Press, 1953. $5.00. 


The editors of this volume are also im- 
portant contributors to it. They define it 
as a manual on the study of national char- 
acter, particularly in cases where direct 
field work is not possible. This is not a 
situation they advocate as desirable. Many 
of the formulations and much of the mate- 
rial derive from the Columbia University 
Research in Contemporary Cultures initi- 
ated by Ruth Benedict. The cultures from 
which most illustrations come are Russian, 
French, Polish, Chinese, German, and East 
European Jewish. A 

Parts I and I deal primarily with theory. 
They contain an excellent and modest 
statement by Geoffrey Gorer. Part II 
discusses group research considered es- 
sential to the task. Part IV, on informants, 
makes a useful distinction between the 
informant and the interview technique. 
Parts V and VI deal with the analysis of 
themes and imagery in films as well as in 
oral and written literature. Part VII is a 
lukewarm appraisal of projective tech- 
niques. In Part VIN Rhoda Métraux opens 
new and interesting fields in her article 
“Resonance in Imagery.” Parts IX and X 
are titled, respectively, “End Linkage: an 
Analytic Approach,” and “Application of 
Studies of Culture at a Distance.” The 
total effect of this collection is somewhat 
incoherent, but it contains charming, pene- 
trating, and provocative vignettes like the 
interview on friendship in France, the pas- 
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sages on Russian sensory images, and 
Leites’ analysis of Camus’ L’Etranger. 
Much of the matérial is published for the 
first time. Some is in the form of abridged 
versions of articles that have appeared 
elsewhere. Some is written as mortar for 
the volume. I am not sure that this all 
adds up to a manual, but it is nonethe- 
less good reading. 

The study of national character has 
not gained general acceptance among social 
scientists for various reasons. Perhaps the 
most commonly expressed objection is that 
“it is not scientific.” The editors and some 
of the contributors would appear to agree, 
since there is frequent reference to the 
aesthetic, intuitive, and perceptual gifts 
needed for such analysis. Whether in fact 
such capacities are any more irrelevant to 
science than “intelligence” is certainly open 
to debate. There is certainly no attempt 
to dodge objectivity and rigor although 
they are not always easily achieved at this 
stage of the inquiry. Unfortunately, I 
seem to detect also a certain esoteric note 
in the volume. This may be no more than 
defensiveness against ill-informed and de- 
structive criticism. A fair-minded reading 
of this volume will not necessarily convince 
opponents of the validity of national char- 
acter studies, but it should allay the carica- 
ture of such research so frequently indulged 
in by its enemies. Whatever the ultimate 
appraisal of this type of inquiry may be, 
its proponents will have contributed im- 
portantly to sensitivities and techniques in 
cross-cultural studies. 

Cora Dv Bors 

Institute of International Education 

Washington, D. C. 


Gemeinschaft und Politik. Jhg. 1, Nr: 1, 
Oktober 1953. Pp. 48. Bad Godesberg 
am Rhein: Institut fur Geosoziologie und 
Politik, 1953. Published quarterly. 2.— 
DM per copy, or 6.—DM annually. 


The new and energetic intellectual life 
of West Germany has been marked by a 
boom in publishing and by the emergence 
of a series of scholarly journals. The most 
recent of these quarterly publications, Com- 
munity and Pol:tics, is edited by Dr. Rolf 
Hinder, of the Institute for Geosociology 
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and Politics, Bad Godesberg. The editor 
and his colleagues are convinced that there 
is a necessity for an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the problems of contemporary 
society and government. The specialized 
approach of current science has led man to 
live his life in details without understand- 
ing the deeper relationships between the 
seemingly different strands of his com- 
munal pursuits, 

“Gemeinschaft und Politik,” says the 
editor in his lead article, “is intended as a 
program for the social sciences. It hopes 
to show the coresponsibility of science as 
against public life. The colorless position 
of the positivists must yield to the genuine- 
ness of those who are earnestly concerned 
with the meaning of society. A realistic 
approach can be achieved only by draw- 
ing a power of conviction from spiritual 
work....” 

The articles in the initial issue are mostly 
of local or national German interest. 
Johannes Arndt, director of the geographi- 
cal-geological section of the Museum of 
Wolfsburg, contributes an article on the 
problems of modern city planning. Pro- 
fessor Walter Taeuber, of the University of 
Wirzburg, writing on the cultural tasks of 
the domestic economy, denounces “false 
leaders” (Falsche Fuehrer) and calls for 
a new élite of scientists who understand 
the nature of leadership. Dr. Werner 
Lindner writes about forms of cemeteries 
and monuments as.social and cultural- 
political expressions. Gunther Pacyna con- 
tributes an article on agricultural politics 
versus land politics. 

The articles are written with that pains- 
taking, conscientious, almost colorless tech- 
nique which has come to be associated with 
German scholarship. While the papers in 
general show some regard for an inter- 
disciplinary approach, they are so spe- 
cialized and so oriented to the German 
scene that they may not be of intense 
interest to scholars outside Germany. 
Nevertheless, the new publication will be 
welcomed to the community of world 
scholarship and its editor encouraged to 
continue his praiseworthy attempt to help 
secure a synthesis of the social sciences. 

Lours L. SNYDER 

City College of New York 
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Kinsey, ALFRED C., WARDELL B. Pomeroy, 
CLYDE E. Martin, PAUL H. GEBHARD, 
et al. Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female. Pp. xxx, 842. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1953. $8.00. 
This is, as the reviewer sees it, one of 

the most significant books of our time 

despite certain serious shortcomings. 

The principal limitations may be briefly 
set forth as follows. (1) The nature of 
the sample. Although the cases are suf- 
ficient in number, they consist of volunteers 
and do not constitute a representative, 
random sample. Groups underrepresented 
include those over 50, Catholics, devout 
‘Jews, rural residents, inhabitants of the 
Southeast, Northwest, and Rocky Mountain 
areas, those previously married and now 
widowed, separated, or divorced, and those 
with less than a college education. Be- 
cause probability sampling was not used, 
it is difficult to know to whom the gen- 
eralizations apply. (2) The lack of an 
explicit hypothesis to be tested. The data 
constitute an inventory of sexual outlets; 
but the bearing of the data on, say, marital 
happiness or individual adjustment, must 
be surmised. (3) Method. Personal inter- 
views were utilized, which yield mainly 
data based on recall and not data based on 
records of behavior, although a little ma- 


terial of the latter kind wa3 included for’ 


purposes of corroboration. Recall intro- 
duces error of memory, if not deception. 
(4) Moralizing. The book, while primarily 
a scientific study, mixes propaganda with 
fact-finding, for Kinsey is exercised about 
our Puritan sex tradition. Kinsey is not 
content to let the facts speak for them- 
selves, although in this regard he offends 
less in this volume than he did in his 
earlier book on the male. 

Yet the book remains a powerful book, 
one of the most important books of our 
time, mainly because it deals with a highly 
significant topic in a monumental way. It 
is not great like Freud’s work because of 
its ideas, and yet it is not just another 
book on sex. Consider the effort that went 
into the making of this book Fifteen 
years of labor, about 8,000 interviews aver- 
aging one and one-half to two hours (equiv- 
alent to 1,500 eight-hour days), plus the 
hundreds and hundreds of hours required 
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in correspondence and in the communities 
in setting up the interviews and in becom- 
ing acquainted with the subjects and ther 
social situations. Since each subject was 
asked between 300 and 500 questions, all 
together more than 3,000,000 answers were 
recorded. In addition, records were 
scanned including sexual calendars, diaries, 
correspondence, scrapbooks, 16,000 works 
of art, clinical studies, and many thousands 
of previously published studies. Hundreds 
of consultants gave advice on the project, 
and the results in the book are presented 
in 179 tables and 155 figures. We have 
never had on this significant subject of 
sex anything like this herculean labor. No 
wonder it is a landmark and must be 
reckoned with. While the Kinsey study 
was possible because of the social changes 
regarding sex attitudes and behavior in the 
first half of the twentieth century, the 
Kinsey report itself becomes a powerful 
influence for the full and free discussion 
of sex behavior. 
M. F. Noxxorr 
The Florica State University 


Konvitz, Mron R. Civil Rights in Im- 
migrgtion. Pp. xii, 216. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1953. $3.50. 
The author undertakes a critical evalua- 

tion of American immigration and natural- 
ization policy, points out what he considers 
to be the principal inequities in present 
procedures, and frankly presents his own 
views. Altogether, the book is an argument 
for more liberal treatment of the alien. 
The subject is discussed under three head- 
ings: first, admission and exclusion policies; 
second, deportation policies; and third, 
naturalizaticr. Under each of these topics 
the author first gives a brief review of the 
historical background of the present policies 
and procedures, then points out hardships 
or inequities that may arise, and ends by 
giving his own recommendations. 

As the author states, his manuscript was 
largely completed before the publication 
of the report of the President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization, but has 
been amended to include footnote refer- 
ences to that report. It also includes mate- 
rial as recent as. President Eisenhower’s 
message to Congress of February 2, 1953. 
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Zn most respects the author’s position 
parallels that of the Commission; but sev- 
eral points of difference in recommenda- 
tions are noted (p. ix). 

The evaluation of immigration policy is 
made from what can perhaps best be char- 
acterized as a humanitarian point of view, 
with only incidental reference to labor 
market, economic, and demographic im- 
plications. Without space to summarize 
the author’s treatment of the subject, it 
can be noted that he especially condemns 
the nearly absolute administrative authority 
in matters of exclusion and deportation, 
with only limited opportunity for judicial 
review of administrative decisions; and he 
further condemns what he considers to be 
unjust and impolitic discriminations be- 
tween racial and other classes of im- 
migrants, between alien and citizen, be- 
tween native-born and naturalized citizen. 

There is a bold facing of the problem 
that faces any man of good will: given 
that the subversive and disloyal must be 
excluded or deported, how can procedures 
be devised that will not do violence to 
fundamental human rights or endanger the 
innocent? ` 

If the author errs, it is perhaps in trying 
too zealously to make his case against the 
immigration laws and in presenting a more 
unfavorable than representative picture of 
their operation. And it is perhaps assign- 
ing too large a role in international affairs 
to immigration legislation to imply that the 
abrogation of the Gentleman’s Agreement 
with Japan set us on the path that led to 
Pearl Harbor (pp. 6-7). To cite an example 
that really proves nothing, relations with 
China have not been perceptibly improved 
by the repeal cf the Chinese Exclusion 
Acts ten years ago. 

E. P. HUTCHINSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Untrzp NATIONS, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice. Report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labour. Pp. vii, 621. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. $3.75, 

There have been numerous regional and 
national studies of forced labor, in one or 
another of its disguised forms, since the 
technical abolition of slavery in the United 
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States and finally in Brazil. The report 
of the Ad Hoc Committee, working under 
the joint auspices of the United Nations 
and the International Labor Organization, 
is the first attempt to gather together all 
the facts currently bearing on forced labor 
in all countries of the world. It should 
be the most penetrating and comprehensive 
study of the subject ever made. In con- 
clusiveness, however, it leaves much still 
to be said. 

The committee had access to voluminous 
reports on all debates in the UN Economic 
and Social Council. It sent questionnaires 
to the governments of all countries and 
invited nongovernmental agencies and pri- 
vate individuals to submit complaints and 
supporting documents. The report repre- 
sents a two-year study, and contains 129 
pages of summaries and 492 pages of 
documentary papers. 

By its terms of reference, the Committee 
was limited to the study of legally en- 
trenched national systems, particularly those 
with economic, political, or ideological pur- 
poses, thus excluding forced labor in viola- 
tion of domestic law, as well as penal and 
correctional types. This has made it, es- 
sentially, a study of the laws and regula- 
tions applied to such labor in the countries 
under investigation. 

Of the 81 questionnaires sent to the 
various governments, 48 were returned 
after an urgent follow-up request for in- 
formation. Governments which did not 
reply included such populous and report- 
edly flagrant offenders as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Poland, Egypt, Portugal, Mexico, 
and twelve of the South American Re- 
publics. On the later list appear 9 of the 
23 countries in which forced labor was 
alleged to exist and which were exhaus- 
tively examined by the Committee, 

Each of the 20 countries, or territories 
administered by a country, was treated 
separately: the complaints against it, the 
regulations governing labor in it, any pecul- 
iar circumstances under which it fell short 
of standard practice, and the Committee’s 
conclusions. 

These individualized treatments bring out 
the high complexity of the question of 
forced labor; the thin line between it and 
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other types of labor; the difficulty of ap- 
plying any simple, universal yardstick; and 
the impossibility of getting a true perspec- 
tive of the subject without taking into ac- 
count rigid wage scales, long term wage 
contracts, living conditions, and other perti- 
nent data excluded by the terms of refer- 
ence from consideration by the Committee. 
It is perhaps this fact which has softened 
the language of c2nsure, even in cases 
where the evidence, both in the summary 
and in the pertinent documents, appears to 
be convincing. The last statement of the 
General Summary, however, leaves no 
doubt about the Committee’s attitude: 
“The Committee feels, therefore, that these 
systems of forced labor in any of their 
forms should be akolished to ensure the 
respect for and the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.” 
Cartes W. COULTER 
University of Rochester 


UNITED STATES SENATE. Retirement Poli- 
cies and the Railroad Retirement Sys- 
tem: Report of the Joint Committee on 
Railroad Retirement Legislation, Two 
Volumes. Pp. xxv, 770, lxxv; vii, 173, 
xvii. Washington, 1953. I: $2.00; II: 
45 cents. 

These two volumes on retirement policies 
contain much valueble information and 
- were prepared with excellent professional 
care under the able direction of Senator 
Paul H. Douglas by Robert A. Wallace, the 
staff director. 

Part 1, on “Issues in Railroad Retire- 
ment,” is an extensive compendium of over 
800 pages of the many complex and chal- 
lenging issues faced in the inauguration, 
evolution, and impravement of the Rail- 
road Retirement program. In a larger 
sense, Part 1 is a very useful and interest- 
ing case study of the financial, actuarial, 
social, political, economic, and administra- 
tive problems arising from the establish- 
ment of an industria: pension plan The 
report brings together in one convenient 
place such useful information as the his- 
torical and legislative development of the 
program, the acministration of the dis- 
ability insurance provisions, and the as- 
sumptions and metkodology in making 
actuarial estimates. The report deals ex- 
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tensively with the question of “co-ordinat- 
ing” or “integrating” the railroad retire-. 
ment system with the social security sys- 
tem—a problem which has vexed the two 
programs since their inception and en- 
gendered much controversy, and which was 
the reason for the establishment of the 
joint congressidnal committee making this 
report. Ba fo 

Part 2, dealing with “Economic Problems ~ 
of an Agirg Population,” contains a sum- 
mary and brief analysis of valuable statisti- 
cal information on the number, income, 
employment, and retirement of aged peo- 
ple, and data on old-age and survivors in- 
surance, old age assistance, and private 
pension plans. There is also a useful 
digest of selected recent references on 
problems of the aging. Both volumes have 
an extensive index. 

The report contains no recommendations 
either on the railroad retirement program 
or social security legislation. Nevertheless, 
the information contained in the report 
will be of great value because as a fact- 
finding compendium it is well organized 
and documented and points up issues and 
problems. 

The economic needs of the aged are 
going to be with us for a long time in 
the future. The programs providing for 
the aged are growing and changing. The 
number of aged is growing, and their needs 
will change as our economy changes and as 
various other economic and social changes 
in our economy occur. The Douglas re- 
ports should serve as an excellent guide to 
the kind of material that must be brought 
together from time to time if our legislators 
and the community as a whole are to 
evaluate and to make intelligent decisions 
on the complex economic and social ques- 
tions that we face as our population ages. 

WILBUR J. COHEN 

U. S. Social Security Administration 

Washington, D. C. 


Martin, MattHew (Ed.) Crime Preven- 
tion Through Treatment Pp. vii, 241. 
New York: National Probation and 
Parole Association, 1953. $1.50 paper; 
$2.00 cloth. 

This volume represents a collection of 

papers which were presented at the 1952 
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meeting of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. They primarily con- 
tain points of view, philosophy, and sug- 
gested good practices for the treatment of 
adult and juvenile offenders. 

Judge Irving Ben Cooper, Chief Justice, 
Court of Special Sessions, New York City, 
contends that the judge nowadays really 
must be a good diagnostician and under- 
stand the possible alternatives for the 
proper treatment of the individual case. 
Mr. Ervis W. Lester of California makes 
out a very excellent case for a program of 
preparation for release in the adult correc- 
tional institutions. Mr. John A. Wallace 
of Minnesota contends that the family 
should also be prepared for the parolee’s 
return home. Mr. Jean Long of the New 
York Parole Division presents a plan for 
job reference and job information which 
will help institutional parole officers and 
parolees in getting job placenients. Mr. 
Frank J. Remington, Wisconsin Law School, 
tussles with the felony-misdemeanor con- 
fusion in the law and suggests that the 
distinction be abandoned as far as it re- 
lates to disposition of cases. Dr. William 
Oldigs, Chief, Milwaukee Probation De- 
partment, claims that probation service for 
the misdemeanant can be effective—even 
the drunk and disorderly cases have an 81 
per cent success record on probation 

Paul W. Tappan, former professor of 
New York University and now Federal 
Parole Board member, presents the argu- 
ment for easing up on civil disabilities of 
adult offenders since they interfere with 
complete rehabilitation of the offender. 
Dr. Kenneth Chapman, Medical Director, 
U. S Public Health Service Hospital, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, presents a very fine and 
hopeful view for the treatment of the drug 
addict. Libby E Sachar, Judge, Juvenile 
Court, Union County (Elizabeth), New 
Jersey, laments the fact that juvenile 
judges have not taken over the treatment 
approach to juvenile delinquency. Several 
authorities come to grips with the practical 
necessity of screening juvenile court cases 
through intake procedures (Judge Harry 
W. Lindeman, Charles S. Antolina, Sher- 
wood Norman). Mr. Charles H. Boswell, 
Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, 
Indianapolis, contends that the probation 
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department needs to keep actively after 
fathers in nonsupport cases who lapse in 
payments and should develop a business- 
like plan to follow up each support order 
in systematic fashion. 

In general, the tone of the articles is 
good; however they rehash progressive 
thinking that has been current for several 
years. 

Water C. RECKLESS 

Ohio State University 


Straus, ROBERT, and SELDEN D. Bacon. 
Drinking in College Pp vii, 221. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 
$4.00. 

This book, a product of the Center of 
Alcohol Studies at Yale, is primarily a 
report on a survey of 15,747 college stu- 
dents in 27 colleges who provided usable 
responses to a pretested questionnaire on 
the drinking of alcoholic beverages and at- 
titudes of students about such drinking. 
The data were collected during the period 
1949-1951 The remainder of the book 
consists of an excellent general background 


_of the history of drinking in America and 


the controversies surrounding the alcohol 
problem. 

The analysis of the survey results centers 
largely around the attempt to find rea- 
sonably homogeneous subgroups in the 
definitely heterogeneous class, “college stu- 
dents.” Throughout the analysis, subclas- 
sifications are made by sex, by religious 
affiliation, by income group of family, with 
frequent additional classifications relating 
to degrees of customary drinking and 
scores on a “social complications” scale. It 
is impossible to summarize fairly in this 
brief review the findings given in the 108 
tables. A few points, however, may be 
mentioned. The authors admit that one 
cannot determine from the data what col- 
lege attendance has to do with the results, 
because there are no controls taken from 
noncollege groups. From certain responses, 
however, which are believed to have fore- 
casting significance, it appears that about 
6 per cent of the male drinkers and 1 per 
cent of the female drinkers manifest signs 
of being potential problem drinkers, and 
this corresponds to sex differentials in the 
general alcoholic population. One is led to 
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believe from this and other evidence that 
statistically, but not necessarily for par- 
ticular individuals, it is highly doubtful 
that college life has an important influence 
on drinking habits. Less than 6 per cent 
of the male or female drinkers said that 
the college room or fraternity was the usual 
place of drinking, and the vast majority 
started to drink before entering college. 
Males are more prore to drink with males 
than females with females. 

Great emphasis is placed on trying to 
obtain reasonably reliable estimates of in- 
fluences. For example, if home practice 
and church preaching conflict, the church 
influence appears to be minor. 

In general, this is an excellent study, al- 
though it is not easy to read. The main 
adverse criticism of this reviewer is that 
the questionnaire as used was not included 
It is especially to be hoped that the 
authors’ tentative findings concerning the 
possibility of detecting incipient problem 
cases and their susceptibility to treatment 
may be justified after further study What 
place is more ideal than a college for such 
further study? The authors’ final plea for 
greater emphasis ‘on drinking as an area 
of research in college should be taken 
seriously. 

E. Dovuctass BURDICK 

University of Pennsylvania 


TUNNARD, CHRISTOPHER. The City of 
Man. Pp xxii, 424 Ilustrated. New 
York and London: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953. $8.50. 

Pargins, Maurice Frank City Planning 
in Soviet Russia: With an Interpretative 
Bibliography. Pp. xiv, 257. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. $6.00. 
The publisher engages in a legally per- 

missible seller’s puff in characterizing Pro- 

fessor Tunnard’s as “the first important 
book to emphasize the role of art in city 
planning since Camillo Sitte’s The Art of 

Building Cities was published over sixty 

years ago.” (The belated English transla- 

tion of this classic was hailed in this jour- 
nal in 1946.) It is fair to say that the 
second half of Tunnard’s imposing and 
beautiful volume is an illuminated, humane, 
richly learned, and deeply felt treatise on 
the relationships of architecture, landscape 
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architecture, civic art, and city planning, in 
the tradition of Sitte, Unwin, Lanchester, 
Saarinen, Rasmussen, and others. 

As a social scientist interested in urbanism, 
I applaud every ringing declaration that 
trafic surveys, population analyses, and 
tallies of substandard houses alone do not 
create the city of man which must reflect 
his spirit and his aspirations. Tunnard - 
distinguishes housing projects that “tend 
to impose a pattern rather than establish 
a design.” He calls for the fresh recogni- 
tion of the “Grand Design”: “a principle 
of composition martied to a recognition 
of the power of art’—that made “the 
Renaissance City . . . the truest expres- 
sion of the power of man to create an 
esthetically satisfying environment,” be- 
cause artists and sculptors were called upon 
to give the Piazza of San Marco its form. 

Tunnard illustrates with rich reference 
to history the forgotten role of color and 
of moving water in civic design. He has 
firm views on the falsity of the “town- 
country” of Ebenezer Howard—of the 
proper separation (and appropriate spare 
urban use) of “Leaf and Stone.” 

The middle chapters of the book belong 
in some sort of planner’s New Yorker: 
“profiles” of a forgotten prototype of 
romantic planning at Llewellyn Park, New 
Jersey; of Newport, Rhode Island as the 
embodiment of one high point in American 
social tradition; and other bits and pieces 
of planning Americana. 

In the first part of the book Tunnard 
seems to fall in the trap that he recognizes 
when he savs that “all the latest New 
York buildings, including the UN complex, 
were planned by architects who fancy 
themselves economists, sociologists, or busi- 
nessmen.” His attempts to trace the 
origins and growth of cities are disorganized 
and inconsecutive, with many insupport- 
able generalizations about economic forces. 
Part 1 of the book is poor; Part 2 is 
charming but inconsequential; Parts 3 and 
4 are authen‘ic, pregnant, and significant. 

Mr. Parkins’ terse and concise 120-page 
monograph on City Planning in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is based upon 
the literature listed in an annotated bibli- 
ography of equal length, without benefit 
of visit to USSR. Admittedly one cannot 
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tell how closely the dogmas and principles 
recited correspond to actuality. Early 
chapters show the impact of rule by ideol- 
ogy. If the “Planning Structure and 
Process” portrayed in Chapter VI prevail 
in fact, it is hard to see how any cities get 
built at all. The chart of “Structure of 
the Committee on Architectural Affairs of 
the USSR” includes a dotted line for 
“ideological leadership” from the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Party of USSR 
to the Committee on Architectural Affairs, 
a wavy line of “general economic direc- 
tives” from the State Planning Commission, 
and a solid line of command from the 
Consul of Ministers of USSR—and these 
lines radiate down to each city planning 
bureau The brief chapter on “Criticism 
and Self-Criticism” shows the same proc- 
esses at work in city planning as in biology 
ang music: the accepted style of the 
1930’s is now “bourgeois” and “marasmic.” 
The Central Executive Committee of the 
Party has forced the removal of a high 
official of the Academy of Architecture for 
“ccsmopolitanism ” 

The monograph presents useful data on 
standards, number of city plans underway, 
and other categories culled from the re- 
ports. These are helpful for comparison, 
but no more proof of fact than parallel 
reports from national ministries in any 
other country. 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Brooklyn College 


GINZBERG, Ext, Joun L. Herma, and SoL 
W. Grinspourc. Psychiatry and Military 
Manpower Policy: A Reappraisal of the 
Experience in World War II. Pp. xi, 
66. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1953. $200 
This small but important volume may 

well be considered a turning point in ap- 

plied psychiatry and possibly in psychiatric 
theory in general By the end of the 
second World War, the United States 
found itself confronted with the unexpected 
problem of manpower shortage. Personnel 
to man war machines, turned out at such 
high speed, was lacking. This was the 
reason for the establishment of the Con- 
servation of Human Resources Project at 
Columbia University. 
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In Chapter II, the authors question the 
meaning of the figures in which the psy- 
chiatric activities are reflected, that is, 
rejection before induction and separation 
from the services ‘The result is that these 
figures mean very little. There was no 
uniformity of conditions; instead, local in- 
fluences prevailed; and, worse, there was 
a complete lack of what, in the Janguage 
of cybernetics, may be called feed-back in- 
formation. Irrespective of the numbers 
he saw, no psychiatrist achieved real ex- 
perience, because there was no opportunity 
to learn about the correctness of the prog- 
noses that had in the beginning been made 
mainly on the basis of clinical personality 
diagnoses. It is a flaw in the central or- 
ganization of psychiatric service that such 
a condition was allowed to exist to the 
end of the war. - 

Notwithstanding this fact, most of the 
psychiatrists, whose answers to a three- 
point questionnaire form the backbone of 
this book, thought they were in a position 
to make a theoretical adjustment and 
formulate practical suggestions. As to the 
former, there was agreement that we need 
more consideration of motivations, the 
morals, and the morale of the soldiers. 
However, the answers, as far as they are 
embodied in this book, seem to indicate a 
lack of deeper understanding of the prob- 
lem of motivation The respondents were 
guided more by such aspects of motivations 
as they could grasp at random, here and 
there. This is obvious in Chapter IV, 
Military and Civilian Life The aspect of 
industrial motivations is too much sim- 
plified; hkewise, the incentives suggested 
for the soldiers are too superficial A 
survey of motivations in industrial life 
should be put on the wanted list for future 
research. The reviewer wants to direct 
the attention of the group to such a survey 
which appeared in the Journal of Nervous, 
and Mental Diseases; Volume 94, Number 
6, December 1941, page 679 ff 

The book contains a number of worth- 
while observations on motivations, gen- 
erally speaking, governing the change from 
the civilian to the “You’re-in-the-Army- 
now-situation.” It is interesting to note 
that the converse problem, turning back to 
civilian life, is not mentioned This has 
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played a big role in Europe, especially in 
Germany. The viewpoint is important 
wherever the regular Army, with the signing 
of peace, is reduced to skeleton numbers. 

This report on the confrontation of psy- 
chiatric theories with real-life problems 
shows that psychiatrists came down to 
earth. In the psychiatrists’ co-operation 
with sociologists rests the hope of future 
valuable achievement. 

W. G. ELIASBERG 
New York City 


Bowen, Howarp R. Graduate Education 
in Economics. Supplement to American 
Economic Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4, 
Part 2, September, 1953. Pp. xv, 223 
Menasha, Wis.: American Economic As- 
sociation, 1953. $2.50. 

This volume reports a study which was 
sponsored by the American Economic As- 
sociation but is not an official teport of the 
organization. It is a status study concern- 
ing the profession of economics and gradu- 
ate education in economics. The study was 
carried out during the academic year 1951- 
1952. The author interviewed 250 pro- 
fessors, heads of departments, and graduate 
deans at 30 universities, as well as many 
graduate students and professional econ- 
omists. He also sent questionnaires to de- 
partment chairmen, graduate professors, 
professional economists, graduate students, 
and supervisors of economists in federal 
agencies. 

A great deal of information is made 
available here with regard to the number 
and variety of professional economists; 
salaries of and demand for economists; 
standards for the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees; quality of graduate students in 
economics; recruitment, admission, and se- 
lection of graduate students; the content 
of graduate programs; research and verbal 
skills; research training and dissertations; 
teacher training; residence requirements and 
the length of time actually taken in gradu- 


ate study; the nature of graduate depart- - 


ments; instructional procedures; and num- 
bers of enrollments and degrees awarded. 

Although the study relates directly to 
economics, much of it will be useful to 
those interested in graduate education in 
other fields. This is especially true of the 
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sections dealing with admission and selec- 
tion policies, foreign language requirements, 
dissertations and research training, teacher 
training, and instruction methods. 

In addition to statistical information re- 
lating to the items listed above, che author 
summarizes the opinions he found in re- 
gard to such matters as admission prac- 
tices, a common core program, relative 
value of various courses, a broad versus a 
narrow program of study, a course in 
methods of research, foreign larguage re- 
quirements, and training for teaching. The 
author also makes his own suggestions and 
recommendations concerning many of the 
issues and problems pointed up by the 
study. 

It is to be hoped that this report will 
stimulate departments of economics to 
make careful evaluations of their policies 
and programs. For instance, there is need 
for agreement as to whether the master’s 
degree is to represent a standard of achieve- 
ment or be a “consolation prize” for those 
who fail to attain- the doctorate. There 
seems to be general agreement that the 
graduate program should be built around 
a common core of subjects, but it appears 
a majority of professors agree on only one 
subject to be included in this core for the 
master’s program and only three subjects 
for the doctoral program. There is general 
dissatisfaction with the foreign language 
requirements, but in most places they 
remain unchanged. There is general con- 


‘sent that the majority of Ph.D.’s in eco- 


nomics become teachers, but little agree- 
ment as to the effect this condition should 
have on their graduate education. Mr. 
Bowen has provided a point of departure 
from which graduate departments can work 
toward the solution of these and other 
problems. Wurm H. CARTWRIGHT 
Duke University 


Morton, Joun R. University Extension in 
the United States. Pp. xv, 144. Univer- 
sity, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 
1953. $2.25 cloth; $1.00 paper. 

This study which was sponsored by the 
National University Extension Association 
is essentially a survey of the extension 
practices and services of the 75 member 
institutions. The principal topics included 
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in the study are the following: historical 
development, functions, organization, fi- 
nancing, facilities, staff, curriculum, con- 
sumers, and methods of institutional adult 
education. The tables provide excellent 
summaries of the current administrative 
practices which should be of much interest 
and assistance to university administrators. 
The definition of “university extension” 
used by the author is concerned with eleven 
extension services, including: correspond- 
ence instruction, lectures, summer sessions, 
extension classes, publication services, resi- 
dent centers, library services, films and 
visual aids, broadcasting, conferences and 
institutes, and special community services. 
Presumably, by definition, and because 
fewer than 10 per cent of the National 
University Extension Association’s members 
are privately supported higher institutions, 
no account is taken of the work of the 
evening session or evening college variety 
which many urban colleges and universities 
conduct. Nor is there an analysis of the 
work and problems of the very important 
and successful adult education program of 
co-operative agricultural extension under 
the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land grant col- 
leges. No reference is made to experi- 
mentation currently in progress in a num- 
ber of universities in such new and promis- 
irg fields as educational television, workers’ 
education, and international relations. 
Although university extension has gained 
substantial status within the university ad- 
ministrative framework and offers its fa- 
cilities annually to thousands of adults, 
Morton indicated that these services are 
still required to be virtually self-supporting. 
His data show that approximately 70 per 
cent of the cost of extension services come 
from the fees of extension users and that 
in the case of about one-third of the in- 
stitutions this source of income accounts 
for more than 80 per cent of the extension 
budgets. The author points out how this 
undue dependence upon fee income and 
the negligible foundation support for spe- 
cial projects sharply restricts new and 
experimental activities. 
A special canvass of extension service 
“users” indicated significantly that 90 per 
cent of the group expressed satisfaction 
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with the services rendered. The median 
age of users was approximately 35 years, 
almost three-fifths were men, and only 5 
per cent had not completed high school. 
Approximately three-fourths held full-time 
jobs. The principal occupational groups 
enrolled were business and industrial work- 
ers and teachers. About 75 per cent in- 
dicated that their primary motivation was 
to earn credit toward college degrees. 

This volume provides a comprehensive 
statement and summary of university ex- 
tension services and is a valuable hand- 
book for university administrators and 
others interested in this important segment 
of adult education. Professor Morton has 
made an important contribution to a neg- 
lected area of higher education through 
marshaling and presenting many facts in 
an interesting and significant context. 

Ernest V. Hors 

U. S. Office of Education - 

Washington, D. C. 


Dmwmoxn, Stantey E. Schools and the De- 
velopment of Good Citizens. Pp. xiii, 
215. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 
1953. No price. 

This is the final report of the Citizenship 
Education Study carried on through the 
joint sponsorship of the Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University. Assistance 
in the financing of the study was given by 
The William Volker Charities Fund, Inc. 
The study itself was carried on over a 
period of five years from February 1945 
to June 1950. A small staff and more than 
300 teachers and administrators developed 
the program; its activities were directed 
by a special committee, jointly chaired by 
the Superintendent of Schools and the 
President of Wayne University. Eight 
schools were selected to participate in the 
study. These schools, six elementary and 
two secondary, represented distinctly dif- 
ferent types of school population and com- 
munities, yet each was typical of public 
schools in any metropolitan community. 

The staff did not attempt to develop 
its own program and to carry it out in the 
participating schools. Instead the entire 
program was developed over the years 
through the close and continual co-opera- 
tion of the teachers and administrators of 
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the participating institutions. The activities 


were developed on the basis of three funda- ` 


mental concepts: “1. The place to begin 
ımproving citizenship education programs 
is with a particular school and its prob- 
lems. 2. In each school educational leader- 
ship must be given an opportunity to func- 
tion. 3. The process employed for im- 
proving citizership programs should be 
consistent with democratic values.” 

All who had responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the program conceived citizen- 
ship in the broad context of developing in 
children: allegiance to the ideals of de- 
mocracy, the practice of human relation- 
ships consistent with a democratic society, 
and knowledge, skills, and ability to help 
in the solution of social problems and to 
facilitate the process of democratic living. 
The study included not only an appraisal 
of the usual cicizenship material but also 
the utilization of the entire curriculum in 
developing these major concepts, the non- 
instructional activities of the school, and 
the relationship of the institution to the 
total community. Both standardized tests 
and other measures were used in an effort 
to determine the extent to which the pro- 
gram was influencing the behavior of the 
students While it appeared evident that 
real values were developed during the five 
years, the test and community data in- 
dicated little chenge. There was very real 
gain in the development of co-operative 
relationships among all of the participants 
in the study, buz as the author points out 
“Changes in the behavior of children over 
a span of a few years is quite slow. The 
educational increment from year to year is 
exceedingly small, but it is the constant 
addition of small increments that makes 
the difference in the education of the child.” 

The major conclusion of the study is 
that “the missing ingredient in citizenship 
education programs is a course of action 
capable of bringing about the satisfactory 
emotional adjustment of all children.” 
Many helpful suggestions are included in 
this report of ways through which the 
school may be more effective in bringing 
about the emotional acjustment of children. 

Fraxcis J. Brown 

American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. 
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Roy, RatpH Lord. Apostles of Discord. 
Pp. xii, 437. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1953. $3.75. 


When the reader lays down this book he 
feels like exclaiming, “Incredible!” But 
the amazing account which the author gives 
of the lunatic and disreputable “fringes” of 
American Protestantism is too well docu- 
mented and supported by other evidence to 
be discounted. Much of it is a description 
of the “Protestant underworld,” by which 
the author means “those who espouse 
ideologies which are immoral, undemocratic, 
and subversive of the Christian faith,” 

Mr. Roy disarms hostile critics at the 
outset by explaining that he is a Repub- 
lican and “generally a supporter of the 
‘middle way’ of the present adcministra- 
tion.” Moreover, he permits himself but 
little commentary, letting his facts tell the 
story. His exposé 1s in two parts: “The 
Ministry of Hate” and “The Ministry of 
Disruption.” 

In the first part the “minister dema- 
gogue” Gerald L. K. Smith is quoted as 
calling General Eisenhower “the Jew- 
bought candidate” for the presidency and 
Adlai Stevenson a “Jewdealer.” Evangelist 
Gerald Winrod, three times indicted for 
sedition, appears as a fanatical anti-Semitic 
fascist whom “dozens of Protestant min- 
isters” support. Catholics, Jews, and Ne- 
groes are denounced by supposedly Chris- 
tian leaders in violent and sadistic lan- 
guage, 

In the second part of the book the bit- 
ter battle over “modernism” is described, 
and a sordid story is told of sectarian 
intrigue directed toward the sabotaging of 
the co-operative movement in Protestant- 
ism and the paralyzing of denominational 
agencies. The unholy alliance between 
theological fundamentalism and economic 
reaction is revealed in all its crudity. 
Greed and ambition are seen feeding on’ 
ignorance and fear. 

The author looks at all this with ad- 
mirable objectivity. He shows how the 
“red” menace is exploited to the detri- 
ment of honest liberalism, but he also re- 


“veals the irresponsible use, by a very small 
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but very aggressive group, of ecclesiastical 
influence to advance revolutionary ends 

“Protestantism’s apostles of discord,” 
says Mr. Roy, “appear to be gaining in 
numbers and in strength.” On the other 
hand he makes it clear that much of the 
present commotion in Protestantism is cre- 
ated by small dissident groups that are 
desperately trying to sound big. Many a 
splinter is posing as a sizable limb on the 
Protestant tree. But no extenuating con- 
siderations can make Apostles of Discord 
anything but a disturbing and depressing 
book. 

To be sure, harrassed church leaders may 
find a bit of comfort in reading of the 
brawls and tantrums that are currently the 
stuff of secular politics at all levels. But 
this is cold comfort to Christians who be- 
lieve in the redemptive mission of the 
church, and desire it to become the “con- 
science of the community.” It would ap- 
pear that Protestantism has been growing 
much faster in size than in internal com- 
munication, fellowship, and spiritual disci- 
pline. 

F. Ernest JOHNSON 

National Council of the 

Churches of Christ 

New York City 


BRAUER, Jeratp C. Protestantism in 
America: A Narrative History. Pp. 307. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953 
$3 50. 

Narrative histories of American Prot- 
estantism that combine lucidity with com- 
prehensiveness are few. As a popular ac- 
count of the Protestant heritage in this 
country, Dr. Brauer’s useful volume has 
much to commend it. It should fill a 
needed function and prove valuable both 
as a readable and compact survey for col- 
lege classes as well as for the general 
reader who wants a preliminary briefing on 
the currents of thought and action that 
make up the Protestant story in America. 

According to Dr. Brauer, who is a mem- 
ber of the church history staff of the Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, two dominant traits of 
American Protestantism have been “a con- 
stant free experimentation and search for 
a fuller manifestation of God’s truth and 
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will, and... a sustained effort to avoid 
going beyond the truth and light already 
known in the Bible and codified in certain 
basic beliefs and confessions” (Foreword). 

Within this framework of “free experi- 
mentation and an enduring Biblicism” the 
author has brought together in three hun- 
dred pages a very succinct account of 
Protestant development. A wealth of his- 
torical facts are skillfully woven in nar- 
rative style, starting with the Church of 
England in the Jamestown settlement, the 
Puritans of New England, the Revolu- 
tionary War, The Age of Reason, revival- 
ism in the early 1800's, dissension and 
sectarianism, slavery and schisms, the Civil 
War, Dwight Moody and Billy Sunday, 
evolutionism and.biblical criticism, the so- 
cial gospel, World War I and its after- 
math, the depression, World War II, and 
the postwar era. 

The vitality of Protestant faith is re- 
vealed in its adaptation to new historical 
and cultural situations. Despite differ- 
ences of belief and emphasis, which are 
treated with fairness and balance, there is 
an essential cohesion between the varying 
strands that bind them together in a single 
movement. 

It would be unreasonable to expect, in a 
short popular work, a detailed account of 
the various aspects of such a history. 
Protestantism in America does not claim 
to be more than a readable story of the 
main outlines As such it provides a com- 
pact survey of the struggles, divisions, 
witness, and basic strength of the American 
Protestant heritage. The volume should 
meet the needs of religious educational 
workers and undergraduate classes in re- 
ligion, as well as providing collateral read- 
ing for courses in the history of American 
culture. In furnishing a popular narrative 
review of a significant topic, Dr. Brauer 
has made a useful contribution. 

. Joun E OwEN 
Florida Southern College 


WEBER, Otto. Karl Barth's Church Dog- 
matics. Translated from the German by 
Arthur C. Cochrane Pp. 253. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1953. $600 
Here is a book for the theologically , 

initiated. Laymen will find this schematic 
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outline of Barth’s eight-volume Church 
Dogmatics hardgoing due to its preserva- 
tion of Barth’s fine distinctions, his tech- 
nical vocabulary, and his slanted biblicism. 
However, since Barth is doubtless the 
most widely discussed theologian of the 
day, an effort to read him becomes a duty 
for the informed. Only Volume One of 
his 6,000-page work has been translated 
hitherto. Hence this digest of Barth’s es- 
sential position largely in his own words 
introduces an important body of literature. 

Barth, it will be remembered, left the 
University of Bonn in the middle thirties 
rather than “Heil Hitler.” Since that time 
he has been a professor at the University 
of Basel. Weber, professor at Göttingen, 
brought out this analysis of Barth’s major 
work in German in January 1950. Now 
comes a translation by Cochrane, a long- 
time student of Barth and a professor at 
the University of Dubuque in Iowa. The 
ecumenical movement, whose language is 
mainly English, may subsequently deal 
with Barth more adequately. His thought 
has been much misconstrued, though sev- 
eral of his shorter single works have been 
translated for some time. 

Cochrane’s translation is quite adequate, 
for it pleases even Barth! Weber's edi- 
torial work is designed to introduce the 
curious to, Barth himself and hence it 
seeks to be unobtrusive. As a whole, this 
objective has been realized, though the 
condensation of eight volumes into one 
leaves some large issues still cryptic. But 
it is the obscurity of Barth, not Weber, 
that leaves us searching now and then for 
the right pair of semantic glasses to’ see 
what has been meant. 

For Barth theology, or “dogmatics” as 
he prefers to call it, is the exposition of 
the “Word” or the revelation given in 
scripture. Whether God exists is not open 
to debate (p. 73). Barth takes the exist- 
ence of God as given in the existence of 
the Church. He is revealed in scripture 
which is the possession of the church. 
Dogmatics is a “function of the church” 
then by which it examines its language 
about God (p. 19). Dogmatics is a spe- 
cial pathway to knowledge, though its 
. propositions are statements of faith (p. 
20), and faith is something given to us by 
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the Word (p. 30). The criterion of dog- 
matics is “the Word” (p. 23). 

It is a merit of Barth’s work in theology 
to warn against the presumption that hu- 
man reason can “by searching find out [all 
about] Gcd.” Yet his discussion of reve- 
lation, the basis of theology, indicates that 
revelation supplies a criterion for revela- 
tion, and frankly that does not help much! 
We may be cautious about using human 
reason as an “analogy of being” (p. 125), 
but its standards have to lay hold on the 
revelation somewhere, or man can never 
know how to relate himself to God or to 
accept his human responsibilities. To say 
that “dogma is an eschatological concept” 
forgets that this judgment itself invokes a 
whole apparatus of human thinking which 
keeps us’ aware of other things besides 
dogmatics. l 

Many doctrines receive illumination from 
Barth’s treatment of them. This will be 
apparent especially in the relation of 
ethical questions to theology discussed in 
the last four chapters of the volume. Yet 
his serious entertainment of angelology as 
an “annex to Christology” (p. 195) reveals 
the complications of a too strictly biblical 
theology. His love of paradox (for ex- 
ample, “Gcd’s wrath appears in his love,” 
p. 88) and his new uses of old terms leave 
one wondering if he is needlessly obscure. 

Nevertheless, Barth’s reaction to human- 
ism, his stress on the love of God which 
“elects” to save us (p. 54), his emphasis 
on humility (pp. 81, 108), and his treat- 
ment of evil as the possibilities God has 
passed over and which he seeks to circum- 
vent (pp. 187-189) are contributions to 
contemporary thought deserving careful ap- 
praisal.: An honest struggle with the pro- 
foundest thames of Christian thought does 
not always result in unambiguous conclu- 
sions. But it may turn the problem over 
so that a new beam of light falls on it; 
that is perhaps the theologian’s greatest 
service. Lours WILIAM Norris 

MacMurray College 


Biconcrarr, Dino (Ed). The Polstical 


Ideas of St. Thomas Aquinas. Pp. 
xxxviii, 217. New York: Hafner Pub- 
lishing Company, 1953. $125 paper; 
$2.50 cloth, 
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The social sciences have long needed a 
one-volume edition of St. Thomas’ writ- 
ings on man and society. For political sci- 
ence, at least, this book will fill the gap. 
The text is mostly from the Summa 
Theologica, Part II, with a few pages from 
On Kingship. 

More excerpts would have made the book 
more useful for the other social sciences. 
Perhaps a later edition may include more 
of the early chapters of Kingship, some of 
the commentaries, and additional “ques- 
tions” on law and ethics, especially those 
on heresy, war, equity, and precepts of 
justice (S.T., O-II). Even for political 
science the present selection is a bare 
minimum. The editor’s excellent preface, 
however, rounds out a full picture of St. 
Thomas’ political thought. But no effort 
is made to relate Aquinas either to the 
history of social theory or to the society 
that produced him. A 

St. Thomas (d. 1274) was the master 
theologian and philosopher of western Eu- 
rope’s later middle ages. The isolated 
rural community, the social basis of early 
medieval culture, was being transformed 
by the renewed rise of town life and com- 
merce. The transition from Greco-Roman 
urban society to early medieval rural so- 
ciety had involved the triumph of other- 

. worldly over worldly values, As Augustine 
epitomizes the world-outlook or ideology 


of that earlier era, so Thomas expresses . 


the spirit of the later. 

The eleventh-century rebirth of urbaniz- 
ing trends meant on the ideological side a 
revival of secular values and a rediscovery 
of classical philosophy, especially Aris- 
totle’s. Thirteenth-century western Eu- 
rope was something of a balance of rural 
and urban elements, and so was its phi- 
losophy. In reconciling the rival Augus- 
tinian and Aristotelian dogmas, Thomas 
combined two great traditions of thought: 
Christian supernaturalism and Greek ra- 
tionalism. The framework of his cosmol- 
ogy is Christian; its political content, 
chiefly Aristotelian. Yet his work is an 
organic synthesis, a whole greater than its 
parts. 

That the West in this era of revolution 
and reaction should show renewed interest 
in Thomist orthodoxy is not surprising. 
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At least four one-volume excerpts have 
been published in English since 1948. The 
Modern Library and Everyman editions 
are mainly theological in content. The 
Blackwell selection has the best coverage 
of Aquinas’ political thought, but it prints 
only the conclusions of the “Questions.” 
This Hafner version, fortunately, includes 
the arguments as well as the conclusions. 
Its text is the official Dominican transla- 
tion revised and clarified by the editor. 

No single book can convey adequately 
the structure of St. Thomas’ immense work 
—the Summa Theologica alone runs to a 
score of volumes. The present edition, 
despite its brevity, is the best short intro- 
duction to the political theory of Thomas 
Aquinas now available in English. 

ARrTHUR K. Davis 
University of Pennsylvania 


DEwICK, E. Ç. The Christian Attitude to 
Other Religions. Pp. x, 220. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
$5.00. 2 
In this courageous book, the author, who 

is an educational missionary of long ex- 
perience, never flinches from facing all the 
challenges of the modern world. He writes 
with considerable restraint, avoiding what 
an eighteenth-century bishop once described 
as “the exhorbitance [sic] of enthusiasm 
and bigotry.” 

He- opens with a statement of the coun- 
terattacks which confront the Christian 
movement today from. (1) modern politi- 
cal movements with ideologies of their own, 
(2) the older oriental religions, and (3) 
new religious movements such as Spiritual- 
ism and Theosophy. He refers to the in- 
vitation of the Oriental non-Christian faiths 
to co-operate with them against secularism, 
and to the allegations of scientists that the 
attainment of truth can only be relative 
and never absolute, and to the allegations 
of students of religions that many features 
in the teaching and practice of Christianity 
which were formerly assumed to be unique 
have, in fact, close parallels elsewhere. 

In his second lecture Dr. Dewick sur- 
veys the various answers which have been 
made to these various challenges, and he 
shows that different Christian groups give 
different answers—for example, that Funda- 
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mentalist groups in America have not a 
good word to say for communism, whereas 
others, while repudiating the Marxist athe- 
istical presuppositions, see in communism 
elements which are a true judgment upon 
the existing social and economic order. In 
the face of the ancient non-Christian faiths, 
the answers are classified into those of (1) 
war and conquest, (2) aloofness and dis- 
continuity, (3) comprehension and fulfill- 
ment, and (4) co-operation. 

In the third lecture, Dr. Dewick seeks 
to elucidate the actual message of Jesus 
Christ in relation to other religions. He 
shows that the traditional Jewish attitude 
was one of aloofness and discontinuity, 
and even of hostility. Yet in the Gospels, 
if we be reasonable, we must accept the 
fact that insofar as Jesus had contact with 
the adherents of other religions he was re- 
strained in his criticism. He spoke favor- 
ably of individual Samaritans and could ` 
say of an individual Roman officer, “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” Although Dr. Dewick rightly de- 
tects in Jesus a note of authority which 
would not have endorsed the superficial 
slogan: “all religions are equally good,” he 
notes the universalistic passages ın the Syn- 
optists (Mark XIV: 9, Matthew XXIV: 
14, and Luke XIII: 29); yet he considers 
further that the saying “There is none 
other name... whereby we must be 
saved” needs to be interpreted (as per- 
haps Robert Barclay the Quaker interpreted 
it) to mean by “the name” “the experience 
of the Eternal World of God,” and he 
quotes Archbishop William Temple as en- 
dorsing this interpretation. 

The fourth lecture, on the tradition of 
the Church, shows the latter as successively 
(1) on the defensive against other religions, 
(2) in power over them, and (3) oscillat- 
ing in the post-Reformation world between 
liberalism and exclusiveness. 

The fifth lecture calls for € recovery of 
first principles by a consideration of the 
positive teaching of Christ, and insists 
that the revelation of God in him is com- 
plete and exhaustive in the sense of being 
distinctive rather than exclustve. 

The sixth lecture calls for a reform of 
missionary policy and practice in the light 
of first principles. In the concluding pages 
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we find a personal definition by the author 
of what he conceives to be the aim and 
purpose of Christian propaganda, that is, 
the advancement and fuller realization of 
the Reign-of God, either here or in some 
sphere beyond our knowledge, with God 
conceived in Christian terms. 

Dr. Dewick would no doubt have writ- 
ten willingly. with more fervor and con- 
verting zeal, but his aim was clearly to re- 
view and to persuade, and here we think 
he has been successful. Yet his argument 
is so closely knit and so dispassionately 
put forward that the reader must follow it 
closely if he is not to misperceive the sig- 
nificance of what he reads. 

A. C. BOUQUET 

Trinity College 

Cambridge University 


Spann, J. Ricsard (Ed.). The Church 
and_ Social Responsibility. Pp. 272. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. $2.75. . 
Like any anthology, this assembly of fif- 

teen artıcles on the social attitudes and 
obligations of the Christian churches dis- 
plays inequalities and discontinuities. It 
is, however, far above the average sym- 
posium, and at times its high quality and 
vital relevance to present situations make 
one wish that at least all ministers would 
read it. The contributors have been wisely 
No one is better fitted to write 
on “The Church and the State,” for ex- 
ample, than Anson Phelps Stokes; or on 
“War and the Christian Ethic” than Roland 
H. Bainton; or on “The Church and World 
Political Order” than Walter W. Van Kirk. 
To an extraordinary degree the writers 
have succeeded in being outspoken and 
forthright in dealing with controversial 
problems, pulling no punches and dodging 
no issues, while at the same time main- 
taining a convincing fairness and objec- 
tivity in their judgments. 

It may be invidious to select any one 
article for special mention but, to this re- 
viewer, Eddy Asirvatham’s treatment of 
“World Economic Problems” 1s an espe- 
cially brilliant and timely statement. 
Americans desperately need to hear what 
he has to say if they are to understand our 
nation’s present problems in dealing with 
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international affairs, On another reader, 
Donald M. Maynard on “The Family in 
“Relation to Church and Community,” or 
Walter W. Sikes on “Race Relations and 
Civil Rights,” or L. Harold De Wolf on 
“The Church in the Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Crime” might have a similar im- 
pact. 

Undergirding the whole symposium is the 
basic conviction that, while Christianity is 
centrally and intimately concerned with 
persons, one by one, it cannot be so con- 
cerned with any sincerity if it does not 
tackle constructively the social, economic, 
end political problems which so profoundly 
mold the lives, affect the characters, and 
shape the destiny of persons. It is an in- 
telligent plea for the social gospel and a 
useful guide to churchmen who desire to 
understand it and to do something practical 
about it, 

Harry Emerson Fospick 

New York City 


TAYLOR, G. AREN. A Sober Faith: Re- 
ligion and Alcoholics Anonymous. Pp. 
ix, 108. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1953. $2.00. 

A man must be born again to be a 
Christian, it is said. A man must be just 
that desperate before he is ready to join 
the transforming fellowship of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, in the view of this author, a 
Christian minister, who tries to draw a 
parallel between A.A. and religion. His 
parallel, though, it seems is really not with 
respect to religion, but the organized Chris- 
tian religion—specifically, the Church. The 
Church does not do so well in this parallel. 

One parallel, at least, the author does 
not draw. He might have mentioned the 
estimate of the Alcoholic Foundation re- 
garding users of alcoholic beverages, on the 
one hand, and the estimate of Christian 
church members, on the other. He would 
find 50 million who are no strangers to the 
taste of alcohol, among whom are to be 
found between 3 million and 4 million 

_ problem drinkers, one million of whom are 
confirmed alcoholics, yielding approximately 

100,000 active A.A. members in the United 

States and 29 foreign countries. 

It is estimated that there are millions of 
people who are no strangers to the Chris- 
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tian Church, with respect to regular or 
occasional attendance, millions of church 
members, considerably less who take church 
membership more or less seriously, and 
here the parallel probably breaks down. 
Christians, defined in terms of those who 
have really been born again—would they 
be less than A.A.’s 100,000? I suspect so. 

Here is an interesting and sympathetic 
view of A.A. and a desperate attempt to 
see “What has A.A. got that I haven’t got? 
. .. Is there anything this Fellowship can 
say. that’s worth listening to, not only 
about alcoholism, but about religion?” 
(He did not say the Church.) 

The author makes an analysis of the 


` Twelve Steps of A.A. and the successive 


steps in a profound religious experience, 
and he finds a striking four-cycle paral- 
lel: impotence, dependence, fellowship, and 
service, 

He might have pointed out, too, that in 
the same way an alcoholic is no true mem- 
ber of the A.A. fellowship (that is, that, 
his safety is not assured) until he makes 
it his business to help lead others to it; 


-likewise, no man is a true Christian until 


he makes it his business to lead others to 
Christ. 

He might have pointed to the lack of 
another parallel between A.A and the or- 
ganized Protestant churches with respect 
to step eleven, which says in part, “pray- 
ing only for knowledge of His will for us 
and the power to carry that out” It seems 
to some people that pulpit prayers seem to 
go quite beyond this and consist of con- 
siderable attempt to tell God what to do. 

In the end the author sounds a note of 
uncertainty with respect to his parallel in 
the very title of his last chapter, “An Un- 
resolved Conflict.” There is no merger of 
ideas, he maintains—just parallel high- 
ways, headed in the same direction. After 
saying that A.A. does not pretend to re- 
place the Church, it appears at times his 
parallels are drawn with this in mind. He 
is not satisfied with AA.’s treatment of 
sin. At this point he faces the question 
troubling him the most: How can you ac- 
count for A.A.’s success in view of its 
seeming impatience with some of the things 
that Christians declare are a necessary part 
of the God-man relationship? His partial 
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answer is not very convincing to this re- 
viewer. 

In the end he concedes that the A.A. in 
principle is essentially correct, and that it 
is an “almost perfect analogy of true re- 
ligion, which is unique in its claims.” 

But elsewhere he expresses some grave 
doubts with what appear to him as trends 
toward institutionalization and more for- 
malization of A.A, Could our ‘author be 
pointing at what may be a weakening as- 
pect of the formalized and institutionalized 
religion of the Christian Church? i 

This is recommended reading for all 
church folk and all drinkers. True Chris- 
tians and A.A. members only can afford to 
skip it. This will not be too serious to 
either publisher or author 

W. L NEWSTETTER 

University ọf Pittsburgh 


Manson, T. W. The Servant-Messiah: A 
Study of the Public Ministry of Jesus. 

` Pp. vi, 104. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. $2.00. 


The present volume contains in substance 
the Shaffer Lectures for 1939 delivered at 
Yale University Divinity School. These 
have been revised and expanded for a 
course at Cambridge, offered in 1951, and 
it is this revised version of the original 
Yale lectures that is here presented to the 
public. 

The first chapter, “The Messianic Hope,” 
deals in rather masterly fashion with the 
religious background in Israel just before 
the time of Christ’s ministry. The posi- 
tion is adopted that the Palestinian Jews 
of that time were ready to acclaim anyone 
who might appear as a champion of Israel’s 
cause and “to take up arms in a holy war 
for the kingdom of God” (p. 35). Of par- 
ticular interest is the author’s discussion 
-of the Sadducees, whem he regards as a 


political body that passed from the scene 


when the Jewish state as a political entity 
ceased to exist. The name Sadducee, it is 
maintained, resulted from the translitera- 
tion of the Greek word sundikos into 
Aramaic or Hebrew. 

The author proceeds next to sketch 
briefly the work of John the Baptist, whom 
he regards as having received a prophetic 
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call. Indeed, John was a “true prophet of 
the Amos school” (p. 47), a proclaimer of 
stern judgment, who was the last to try to’ 
carry out a religious and moral reforma- 
tion, and who failed, albeit the failure was 
a magnificent one. 

Three brief chapters treat of the Mes- 
sianic Minisiry, its principles and practice, 
and the Passion, and a last chapter deals 
with the Risen Christ. To understand Dr. 
Manson’s treatment of these matters we 
must recognize that he regards the kerygma 
in which the Christian case is presented as 
asserting: “(a@) that Jesus was descended 
from David; (b) that he fulfilled his Min- 
istry among the Jews; (c) that he was 
crucified; (d) that he was raised from the 
dead and exalted to God’s right hand; (e) 
that he will come again” (p. 53). This 
material is further enclosed in a frame- 
work, but the author thinks that there is 
a solid “body of historical material which 
makes an intelligible and credible story” 
(p. 54). 

The present reviewer is unable to accept 
this fundamental position, for it appears 
to be insufficiently objective. Furthermore, 
it limits the picture of our Lord, so that 
an adequate understanding of His ministry 
cannot thereby be obtained. To obtain 
such an understanding, this reviewer be- 
lieves, one must approach the Gospels from 
the-standpoint of historic orthodox Christi- 
anity. 

Epwarp J. Younc 

Westminster Theological Seminary 


Wo», Jonny. Plato’s Modern Enemies and 
the Theory of Natural Law. Pp. xi, 259. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. $5.50. 


Nothing I have read in the field of ethics 
and political theory meets the need of our 
time so profoundly as this treatment of the 
problem of right and wrong in personal 
conduct and in the social order. The study 
of Plato is incidental to the purpose of the 
book. The purpose is to demonstrate that 
right action and right social order are de- 
termined by the nature of man; that this 
nature is a tendency or process of change 
which conforms to a certain structure 
when it is not impaired; that this tendency 
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can deviate from this structure or fall short 
of completing it, in which case the devia- 
tion or deficiency is evil; that human choice 
and human action can enable this tendency 
to conform to the structure or hinder it 
from so doing; that right action and right 
social order enable the tendency to fulfill 
itself according to the structure which is 
distinctive of human nature, while wrong 
action and social order do the opposite. 

Not only the human being but every liv- 
ing thing and, in a more indefinite way, 
even nonliving things, says Wild, are what 
they are by reason of a process of change 
having a structure which is common to all 
members .of the species. 

Thus good and evil are’ determined by 
the nature of things when-nature is under- 
stood to be structures more or less com- 
pletely fulfilled by the process of change 
which occurs in each existing thing. Moral 
obligation is the demand of this inherent 
constitutive tendency in man to fulfill it- 
self according to the structure which dis- 
tinguishes the human being from what is 
not human. To be sure, human beings are 
still human when this tendency deviates 
from the required form; but when this oc- 
curs internal self-destructive processes get 
under way. In the living organism we call 
this disease. When it occurs in the human 
mind the psychotherapists have various 
theories about it, but they all recognize it 
gs a kind of impairment. 

Present day thought makes many objec- 
tions to this interpretation of right and 
wrong and to this interpretation of nature 
The author recognizes these objections and 
meets them. He shows that Plato and 
Aristotle initiated this approach to the 
problem of ethics and social order; and 
since their time many have defended it. 
The ethical theories now dominant in phi- 
losophy oppose it; but these current theo- 
ries are unable to provide a demonstrable 
basis for a universal ethic. Wild’s inter- 
pretation of natural law can provide such 
a basis. : 

Henry NELSoN WIEMAN 

Houston, Texas 


Srrauss, Leo. Natural Right and History. 
Pp. ix, 327. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. ‘$5.00, 
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The present volume is an expanded dis- 
cussion of lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the auspices of 
the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. At- 
tempting to remedy the neglect of politi- 
cal philosophy in responsible government, 
the author seeks to re-establish a natural 
law doctrine as a basis for the limitation 
upon state authority. The abandonment 
of the natural right theory has led to an 
unqualified relativism, with disastrous con- 
sequences which can be remedied only if 
the historical trend is reversed. __ 

Beginning with Plato and Aristotle, the 
classical natural right concept emerged in 
medieval thought as the basis for the 
Thomistic notion—only to be challenged 
by the social theorists at the beginning of 
modern times. The political philosophies 
of Hobbes and Locke, while inferior to 
classical theory, were more effective, for 
the moment. Subsequent developments by 
Rousseau and Burke could not patch up 
the weaknesses of modern political theory. 
The fundamental dilemma of contemporary 
social science results from the dualism of 
nonteleological natural science and teleo- 
logical social behavior, and the deplorable 
consequences of this dichotomy appear in 
the perversions of positivism, the meander- 
ings of the historicists who seek for the 
essence of man’s humanity in the histori- 
cal process, and the irresponsibilities of 
those amoral social scientists who take 
refuge in the fact-value dualism. 

Today our task is to discover some abso- 
lute natural standards, if we are to pro- 
vide a basis for just laws and resolve the 
conflicting claims of social groups. The 
present volume is devoted largely to the 
history of the problem, and there are 
hints that a subsequent study will reveal a 
solid basis for a rehabilitated natural right 
theory, 

OLIVER L. REISER 

University of Pittsburgh 


Gomrerz, HermricEa. Philosophical Stud- 
ies. Edited by Daniel S. Robinson, 
with a Foreword by Philip Merlan. Pp. 
287. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, 1953. $7.50. 

This posthumous volume of original es- 

says covers the period from 1935 to 1943 
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during which the author was visiting pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Southern Californie. Previously he had 
served as professor of philosophy at the 
University of Vienna from 1924 to 1934 
and was in intimate contact with members 
of the “Vienna Circle,” such as Carnap 
and Schlick, whose views he shared in es- 
sentials. 

The papers reprinted here deal with the 
history of early Greek philosophy, ethical 
theory, and epistemology. Those dealing 
with the history of Greek philosophy are 
models of clarity and precise scholarship 
which compare favorably with those of his 
illustrious father, Theodor Gomperz, whose 
Greek Thinkers he edited. The paper on 
“Problems and Methods of Early Greek 
Science” serves to illustrate the author’s 
ability to summarize briefly and clearly 
the results of his profound research in the 
earliest phases of Greek scientific thought. 

The essay on “The Concept of His- 
tory,” written in 1937, is to my mind one 
of the best in the volume. As against the 
facile distinction of Rickert between the 
“understanding” of history and the “ex- 
planation” of science, Gomperz indicates 
-the need for employing both methods. “It 
seems hardly possible to draw a precise 
line of demarcation allowing us to practise 
‘understanding’ while renouncing ‘explana- 
tion’” (p. 218). Gomperz avowedly in- 
clines to the positivistic view of Leopold 
von Ranke that history should describe 
“how things really happened’”’ and demon- 
strates how the contrary thesis which de- 
nies the possibility of historical truth leads 
from history to myth. Gomperz frankly 
confesses that he hardly knows how to 
refute the opposite view by argument (p 
221). In the last analysis his position is 
that “This seems to be one of those dis- 
agreements that cannot be settled by argu- 
ment. Indeed, values are objects of faith 
and resolve, not of proof and demonstra- 
tion We cannot, perhaps, prove truth to 
be an ultimate value. The only thing we 
can do is to belteve in it and to strive for 
it” (p. 222). 

As indicated also in his “Autobiographi- 
cal Remarks,” Gomperz was inclined to the 
view that “in ethics, all that philosophy 
can do is to clarify alternatives: decisions 
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are, ultimately, made by the will, not by 
reason” (p. 22). In discussing the ques- 
tion whether “the end justifies the means,” 
he concludes that “it depends on senti- 
ment” and that sentiment ultimately de- 
pends on “the spirit of the age” (p. 145). 
The problem of how far collective respon- 
sibility may be carried as over against in- 
dividual responsibility is one, he maintains, 
which cannot be answered by appeal to 
principle but only pragmatically by ascer- 
taining how far collective responsibility 
may be carried “without revolting our feel- 
ings.” In sum, Gomperz tended to adopt 
a pragmatic attitude in questions of ethics 
since he had no absolute theoretical convic- 
tions as to the objective validity of values. 
“In practice,” he concludes, “compromise 
works better than an ideal” (p. 25). At 
the same time, he preferred freedom to 
security and felt that one ought not to be 


„neutral in the struggle between good and 


evil, although he himself failed to provide 
any theoretical justification for his stand. 
As Dr. Merlan has indicated in the Fore- 
word, there are for Gomperz no final 
cognitive certainties on which to base ra- 
tional action—a position which reflects 
“the tragedy of the scientific spirit” which 
he felt, so deeply but which he and the 
intellectuals of his generation were power- 
less to avert. 
Davip BipNEY 
Indiana University 


Heatp, Marx M. A Free Society: An 
Evaluation of Contemporary Democracy. 
Pp. xii, 546. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. $4.75. 


This is a broadly conceived, well-rea- 
soned, systematically organized, clearly ex- 
pressed, largely philosophical treatise upon 
the doctrines of liberal democracy viewed 
both as a process of government and as a 
form of social relationships. It is not pre- 
sented as a study of democracy from the 
technical viewpoint of professional politi- 
cal scientists but offers a redefinition of 
the basic concepts .of political, economic, 
and social democracy. Ethical and spir- 
itual concerns and bases are strongly em- 
phasized. 

Mr. Heald is deeply concerned with the 
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preservation of individualism in a free so- 
ciety as he, faces up to the necessity of 
government and state authority to achieve 
the fundamental purposes of civil society 
—namely, protection, peace, prosperity, and 
progress. He recognizes the problems en- 
countered in making democracy work and 
appreciates its weaknesses, but, after com- 
paring it with fascism, bolshevism, and 
moderate socialism, he strongly affirms the 
survival power of democracy in the con- 
fused, chaotic world of today. Significant 
in this survival power is its respect for 
moral and spiritual values of life and its 
faith in man and his cultural destiny 

He examines at length the dilemma in 
choosing between coercion and individual- 
ism, sees a strong trend toward authori- 
tarianism everywhere today, but believes 
that too much emphasis is placed upon the 
coercive and restrictive nature of govern- 
ment. It is his conviction that the funda- 
mental freedoms of human beings can be 
preserved by earnest efforts at sincere 
democratic procedure in the organization 
of civil society (as not found in totali- 
tarian “isms”), so that in terms of civil 
liberty individualism becomes fused with 
general social welfare. Thus, democracy 
comes to be viewed as a program for so- 
cial as well as for individualistic values. 

The chapters on “Democracy, Ethics, 
and Christianity,” “Democracy and Au- 
thoritarian Society,” and “The Preserva- 
tion of a Free Society” are specially to be 
commended. 

“Democratic doctrine embodies,” says 
the author (p. 482), “at one and the same 
time, an ethical ideal and a set of prac- 
ticable procedures. It is a way of life, a 
goal of personal achievement and self- 
realization, and a formula for adjustment 
and cooperation. It is the only tolerable 
system of civil society for individuals with 
differing aims and values... . In a free 
society, men may have anything they 
choose, either bad or good. Without free- 
dom, men will have no choice, and only 
the bad will prevail, because then only 
might determines right.” 

Mr. Heald is a member of the Depart- 
ment of History at Rutgers University. 

Haroitp R. Bruce 

Dartmouth College 
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MURPHY, GARDNER. In the Minds of 
Men. Pp xiv, 306. New York: Basic 
Books, 1953. $4.50 


In this book Dr. Garner Murphy, at the 
request of the Ministry of Education, Gov- 
ernment of India, gives a nontechnical re- 
port of his impressions regarding social 
tensions in India. It is encouraging to the 
social scientist in India to find that his 
government ‘feels the need for organizing 
research to explore the reasons for social 
tensions, as well as the need for scientific 
approach in the promotion of better un- 
derstanding among different peoples. For 
the first time, on the Indian scene, a lead- 
ing social psychologist is applying the 
method of science to the analysis of group 
prejudice and hostility, thus opening up 
for Indian psychologists a hitherto un- 
heeded area of attitude survey and meas- 
urement. p 

For an Indian it is gratifying to note 
that, in this book, Dr. Murphy speaks not 
only of tensions but also of the many con- 
structive forces such as the essential In- 
dian tolerance, the basic education, and 
the universities, which are working for na- 
tional unity. Very sympathetically and 
delicately, he has isolated and idèntified 
the subtle causal factors that make for 
cohesion and conflict in our intergroup re- 
lationships. With a sensitive and scientific 
imagination he bas'probed in the minds 
of a foreign people and revealed their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

His observations on the upbringing of 
Indian children, their emotional patterns, 
their attitudes, and their habits, in their 
causal relation to their mature social out- 
look and behavior, are a first-class con- 
tribution to scientific group-psychology. 

Many well-meaning Hindus will heartily 
agree with his view that the whole concep- 
tion of “exclusion” in Indian society is a 
functional one based upon the hierarchical 
position of groups; that is, one is “ex- 
cluded” from the privilege of higher groups, 
not because of hatred or what would be 
called “prejudice” from the Western point 
of view.” They will regard all talk about 
caste frictions and social tensions as dis- 
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turbing ideas from the outside. However, 
caste prejudices exist, and we have to re- 
move them by bringing about change in 
our attitudes and practices backed up by 
the pressure of progressive education and 
policies. The chapters on “The Insecurity 
of the Muslims” and “The Frustration of 
the Refugees” show great understanding 
and insight into the anxieties and suspicions 
of the Muslims and the disappointments 
and anger of the refugees. At the same 
time we find genuine appreciation of the 
very real difficulties of the indigenous 
population. Drawing upon his vast ex- 
perience, in India and outside, Dr. Murphy 
has given us very significant and weighty 
generalizations regarding human relations 
in times of stress and some valuable sug- 
gestions to improve them. However, I 
would have liked to know a little more 
about the stability of the reported results 
and, in general, about the conditions of 
reliability and validity of interview-ques- 
tionnaire data. To suggest a slight cor- 
rection, my own experiment was conducted 
on school adolescents and not on college 
students as stated on page 114. 

Those of the persuasion of economic de- 
termination of all social difficulties would 
consider that most of the problems of so- 
cial tensions discussed in this book are 
peripheral rather than central—the only 
basic tensions being those between the ex- 
ploiting capital and militant labor or be- 
tween the ruthless landlords and the armed 
peasantry. Murphy’s diagnosis on page 
117, that “economic frustrations are of 
major importance and that economic re- 
habilitation is now the primary problem,” 
may give this group some comfort and feel- 
ing that he has hit the nail on head. It is, 
however, exceedingly naive to suggest that 
the topic of caste feelings, the Hindu- 
Muslim tension, and the refugee rehabilita- 
tion, discussed in this book, are not impor- 
tant problems and it is false simplification 
to regard them all as merely economic. 
The more fruitful approach is to recognize 
that the social scene is continually chang- 
ing its tension-patterns and therefore there 
is really no resting on oars but a need for 
constant and co-operative scientific re- 
search, J hope it will be possible for at 
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least a few social scientists to follow up 
Murphy’s: wise and inspiring lead. 
V. K. KOTHURKAR 
University of Poona 
Poona, India 


» 
Trevor-Rorer, H. R. The Gentry, 1540- 

1640. Supplement I to The Economic 

History Review. Pp. 55. New York: 

Cambridge University Press, 1953. $1.00 

Whether interpretations which stand the 
test of time advance the cause of scholar- 
ship more than hypotheses that provoke 
critics to further effort is a debatable ques- 
tion. It need not trouble Professor Taw- 
ney. He has both to his credit. In this 
essay Mr. Trevor-Roper seeks to modify 
what he disarmingly calls the “faulty for- 
mulation” oz: Professor Tawney’s now fa- 
mous theses on the rise of the gentry and 
the contemporaneous decline of the aris- 
tocracy in 1540-1640. He likewise pre- 
sents certain theses of his own. 

The first charge is that Professor Taw- 
ney’s distinction between nobility and gen- 
try made on the basis of their economic 
difficulties is “artificial.” Mr. Trevor-Roper 
himself finds a decline among part of the 
aristocracy under Elizabeth though he ob- 
serves an even more important rise under 
James I. He partially agrees also with 
Professor Tawney in noting a rise within 
the gentry at the same time, though to 
him both phenomena have taken place, 
not as Professor Tawney suggests, by 
careful estate management or the lack of 
it; but by the acquisition (or lack of 
it) of lucrative offices stretching from the 
highest offices of the Crown downwards. 
I believe that Mr. Trevor-Roper has made 
a significant contribution in pointing out 
this important source of the wealth of 
many Elizabethan and Stuart families: 
That he regards it as supplanting rather 
than supplementing Professor Tawney’s 
reasoning on the nature of the “rise” when 
such occurs is less convincing. Are they 
mutually exclusive explanations? Or are 
they manifestations, one economic and the 
other political, of the same thing—the exer- 
cise of initiative and use of “business meth- 
ods” by both gentry and aristocracy to 
keep or augment their fortunes in uncertain 
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times? Only more thorough analyses made 
of the whole of England will answer that 
question. 

But it is in his handling of the minor 
gentry that Mr. Trevor-Roper lays himself 
most open to question. He does well to 
point out these “mere gentry,” some, per- 
haps many, of whom were suffering re- 
verses. But did they all feel “themselves 
to be a depressed and declining class” who 
“consoled—or armed—themselves with re- 
ligious dissent” (p. 52); whose disgruntle- 
ment and difficulties “gave substance” to 
abortive risings, and finally “led directly to 
tne Great Rebellion” (p. 32)? In support- 
ing these and other points of view, inter- 
esting if as yet unproved, Mr. Trevor- 
Roper does indeed, in good American 
vernacular, stick his neck out. But, as I 
suggested in the beginning, scholarship can 
be advanced in different ways. 

E MupreD CAMPBELL 

Vassar College 


BRowNING, ANDREW (Ed.). English His- 
torical Documents, 1660-1714. Vol. 
VII of “English Historical Documents,” 
David C. Douglas, general editor. Pp. 
xxxii, 966. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. $17.50. 


This is the second published volume of 
an impressive and important enterprise, 
which, when complete, will present in 13 
volumes an easily accessible and compre- 
hensive body of documentary evidence for 
English history from circa 500 to 1914. 
Early in 1953 appeared the volume on the 
period, 1042-1189. 

The declared aim of the editors is to 
facilitate “that direct study of the evidence 
which alone can give validity to historical 
judgment,” and they believe that “the es- 
sential prerequisite for the healthy develop- 
ment of English historical studies is wider 
acquaintance with the original authorities.” 
It is, however, highly doubtful that that 
vague constituency, “the reading public,” 
will, in any considerable numbers, seize 
the opportunity here offered. Too often 
the average person is interested in the 
study of the past merely to justify his own 
present. And even those more objectively 
minded, but uninitiated in the mysteries 
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and limitations of historical method and 
interpretation, will find little meaning in 
stark texts presented without comment. 

But for those who are willing to make 
the effort necessary to bring documents to 
life, and especially for those whose busi- 
ness it is to teach and study history, this 
project is of great significance. Fairly 
close study of a period on the basis of the 
more important sources will now be pos- 
sible without recourse to a large library. 
For this purpose, the soundness of this 
particular volume is attested by the com- 
manding reputation of its editor, Professor 
Browning, an outstanding authority on the 
later Stuart period. His is no conventional 
source book. It is true that for strictly 
legal and constitutional material the re- 
cently published collection by W. C. Costin 
and J. Steven Watson is more complete. 
But for history broadly conceived we have 
here assembled in some 400 items by far 
the most comprehensive collection of con- 
temporary documents on the period. There 
are of course the standard items illustra- 
tive of constitutional conflict; but there are 
also extensive sections on Public Finance, 
the Church, Social Life, Trade, the Armed 
Forces, Scotland and Ireland, and impor- 
tant personalities. 

The selection is often perforce arbitrary, 
but there is likely to be little serious quar- 
rel with the choice made by Professor 
Browning. Much out of the way material 
appears; a few selections come directly 
from manuscripts, enough to make one 
wish for more. There are brief but useful 
introductions to the various sections. Stu- 
dents will especially appreciate the fresh 
and stimulating treatment of the period as 
a whole, in the general introduction. The 
selective but critical bibliographies will be 
consulted with profit; however, relatively 
little material published since 1940 is in- 
cluded. 

ALFRED F. HAVIGHURST 

Amherst College 


BENNETT, GEORGE (Ed.). The Concept of. 
Empire: Burke to Attlee 1774-1947. 
Pp. xix, 434. London: Adam and Charles 
Black (distributed in New York by Brit- 
ish Book Centre), 1953. $4.00. 
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This is Volume Six in the “British Po- 
litical Tradition” series edited by Alan 
Bullock and F. W. Deakin. The series 
presents selections from “contemporary 
documents of the most varied character” 
and should, according to the London 
Economist, not only “prove a godsend to 
the undergraduate but a source of great 
pleasure to the historically or politically 
minded layman” The documents in this 
volume are hardly of a “most varied” 
character, since nearly all are either ex- 
cerpts from speeches of politicians or from 
nineteenth-century works dealing with im- 
perial or colonial issues. 

The selections are, however, numerous— 
128 in all, few occupying more than three 
pages. At least half of them deal with the 
broader aspects of imperial policy, as ex- 
pounded by such politicians as Burke, 
Brougham, MHuskisson, Disraeli, Joseph 
Chamberlain, and Churchill, and by such 
writers as Adam Smith, Cobbett, Macaulay, 
Bentham, Wakefield, Buller, Carlyle, Gold- 
win Smith, Froude, Dilke, Seeley, and 
Hobson. Among the remainder, selections 
illustrating the constitutional development 
of the Dominions are well represented, but 
neither India nor tropical Africa receives 
comparable attention. There are no ex- 
planatory footnotes, and each speaker or 
writer is introduced by no more than a half 
dozen sentences of biographical data. 

Teachers of British imperial history: will 
find this collection very useful indeed, but 
its value to the uninitiated American stu- 
dent or layman is greatly lessened by the 
absence of adequate explanatory material. 
This reviewer found the 28-page introduc- 
tory essay a masterpiece of compression. 
Nevertheless, the author, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, takes for granted a background of 
far more than the rudiments of this vast 
subject. Even British students and read- 
ers are likely to be mystified by such 
phrases as “Westminster Model” (p. 16) 
and “High Commission Territories” (p. 
24), to say nothing of “Merv-ousness” (p. 
26). Admirable as it is in providing an 
excellent choice of contemporary mate- 
rials, this book would have benefited 
greatly by fewer and longer excerpts ac- 
companied by more editorial comment. 
Also, how could the Empire get from 
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Burke to Attlee without Kipling and 
Rhodes? HOLDEN FURBER 
University of Pennsylvania 


GasH, Norman. Politics in the Age of 
Peel: A Study in the Technique of Par- 
liamentary Representation, 1830-1850. 
Pp. xxi, 496. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1953. $8.75. 

The House of Commons reform of 1832 
did not make as great a break in British 
parliamentary development as historians 
sometimes unconsciously assume. Norman 
Gash, in his fascinating analysis of elec- 
toral realities, demonstrates in detail the 
continuation of many practices and condi- 
tions which had characterized the older 
political system. This result followed 
naturally on the principles of the reform- 
ers, who were only interested in allying 
new interests with the old governing class 
and this only so far as necessary. They 
therefore consciously arranged a system 
which had a complex variety of franchises 
and constituencies and even preserved in 
a limited degree the family, proprietary, 
and “government” boroughs. In Ireland 
after 1832 one man in twenty had the 
vote, in England and Wales one in five 

_ (p. 89). In the election of 1832 one Eng- 
lish borough (Reigate) polled 101 votes, 
choosing one member; another (Liverpool) 
polled 8,600 votes, choosing two members. 

Our author introduces us to the actual 
working out of the system over a period 
of two decades. To those who do not re- 
alize how the office seeker and his friends 
operate in our day it may be a little shock- 
ing to read of voters lining up to receive 
payment for their votes, of Sudbury and 
‘St. Albans teing deprived of representa- 
tion because of their flagrant corruption, of 
the 185 official inquiries occasioned by the 
first six general elections which took place 
under the reformed system, of the system- 
atic rioting during the South Staffordshire 
election of 1&35 (pp. 149-151), and of the 
deals by which the contenders sometimes 
divided two-member constituencies between 
them. Perhaps the book places too much 
emphasis on these aspects, but there can 
be no doubt that the picture as presented 
here gives one a feeling of seeing normal 
human beings coping with understandable 
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problems much better than does the amus- 
ing but grotesque Eatanswill election of 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. 

The specially detailed account of the 
elections and electoral maneuvers in Berk- 
shire (chapter XI) vividly illustrates the 
way candidates were selected and the fac- 
tors which determined their success or fail- 
ure. The chapter on “club government,” 
which traces the origins and workings of 
the Carlton Club and the Reform Club, 
throws welcome light on the elaboration of 
party machinery necessitated by an ex- 
pansion of the electorate. The author has 
carried out a minute investigation, making 
use of extensive manuscript and other docu- 
mentary material, yet he has skillfully kept 
the subject in focus. 

CHESTER Krrpy 

Brown University 


Hurron, Granam. We Too Can Prosper: 
The Promise of Productivity Pp. 248. 
London. George Allen and Unwin (dis- 
tributed in the U. S. by The Macmillan 
Company, New York), 1953. $2.75. 
One of the most important international 

experiments since World War II has been 

the investigation made by 66 Anglo-Ameri- 
can Productivity Teams of our manufac- 
turing and managerial processes. Although 
wide publicity has been given to the studies 
published by these Teams in scholarly and 
popular journals, prior to Graham Hutton’s 
survey no single volume presented an over- 
all view of the project, or emphasized 
special divergencies between British and 

American conditions which are vital when 

the transfer of industrial and managerial 

technique across the Atlantic is contem- 
plated. 

There is no peculiar American secret 
about high wages, high manufacturing out- 
puts, and high standards of living, as Mr. 
Hutton points out However, admittedly, 
there are many things which, in combina- 
tion, make the American industrial ma- 
chine “tick” and its British counterpart 
“backfire.” Basically, the comparative pro- 
ductivity of the average British worker 
and the average American worker lies in 
the will to work which the people in the 
tight little island have lost, at least tempo- 
rarily. 
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The rise of the “‘couldn’t care less” atti- 
tude toward employment and the decline 
of the abiding philosophy of a day’s work, 
honestly performed for a fair wage, for 
the good of the worker, his family, and, in 
the larger sensé, his country, are closely 
correlated with two wars, rationing, and 
taxation. It is an insidious, demoralizing 
element which must be rooted out of every 
aspect of British industry. Then Ameri- 
can shop procedures, managerial methods, 
company publicity, and cost accounting can 
aid in the elevation of personal and plant 
peacetime goals. 

If this modern psychological phenome- 
non, which cultivates leisure rather than 
effort, afflicts the United States, the pro- 
ductive impetus, easily won and carelessly 
guarded by the American people and ad- 
mired by Graham Hutton and other dis- 
cerning economists, will fall into other 
hands, the great American industrial pat- 
tern passing from reality into history. In 
this present volume our industrial genius 
is described in detail as is the contribution 
this genius could make now and tomorrow 
if it were somehow miraculously harnessed 
and transferred from Pittsburgh and points 
North, South, East, and West to Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, and the Clyde. 

Coupled with the man in the street’s de- 
sire to labor must be greatly enlarged fa- 
cilities in Great Britain for the study of 
every aspect of business management. In 
the United States, business is a profession, 
an honorable career to be prepared for at 
a University and pursued happily through- 
out one’s life. In contrast, in England, as 
Mr. Hutton indicates, this field is con- 
sidered somewhat beneath the talents of 
the Oxford or Cambridge man. With the 
decline in the number and importance of 
Civil Service posts abroad and the drastic 
readjustment of the economy at home, it 
is imperative that graduates of British Uni- 
versities come to regard business manage- 
ment as a profession of intellectual stand- 
ing and social prestige comparable with 
law and medicine, and one which makes as 
great a contribution to the Crown as a 
civil appointment in the Commonwealth 
and Colonies. Mary E MURPHY 

Los Angeles State College of 

Applied Arts and Sciences 
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EGGLESTON, Freperic W. Reflections of 
an Australian Liberal. Pp. iii, 301. 
Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1953. 27s. 
6d. 

In this book Sir Frederic Eggleston re- 
flects on a lifetime in Australian public af- 
fairs. Though somewhat unevenly written 
and organized, we can be grateful for a 
trenchant critique of Australian politics. 
With great insight, Sir Frederic probes into 
the philosophy and record of parties and 
politicians. 

Though he has some pungent things to 
say about the liberal party, his sharpest 
words are reserved for the Country and 
Labor parties. The Labor party has set 
the pace in Australia but, in the view of 
the author, it fals in the crucial test of 
service to the whole community. Many of 
the major problems in Australia, as in 
other advanced countries, are bound up 
with the operation of large-scale industry. 
Upon the efficient and capable operation of 
industry, therefore, the prosperity of the 


community depends. Vet, the author points - 


out that the Labor party is apparently 
unconcerned with maintaining and develop- 
ing the productive structure of the Com- 
monwealth. It preaches class war depict- 
ing the capitalists upor. whom industry de- 
pends as morally depraved and sinful in 
their desire to make their enterprises profit- 
able. “I do not hold any bnef for the 
capitalist—but, if nine-tenths of our in- 
dustry and enterprise are to be conducted 
under capitalist conditions, it is no use 
sabotaging the industry by which so many 
of the needs of the community are pro- 
vided . . .” (page 54). 

His criticism of the Country party is 
equally severe. Though he recognizes that 
the primary producers have worked harder 
and endured more than any section of the 
community, he finds the party which rep- 
resents them to have played a selfish and 
unenlightened part in political life. 

The future of Australia, Sir Frederic as- 
serts, depends on the development of an 
overwhelming social idea which will at- 
tract the loyalty of the majority of her 
people. In Australian politics the parties 
which represent vested interests have had 
the initiative. On the other hand, with all 
its shortcomings the Liberal party and ‘its 
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predecessors have reflected views which 
are a truer expression of the Australian 
pattern as a whole. And for this reason 
they have held office and have exercised 
leadership to a greater degree than any 
other party. 

Much of this book will be unpalatable 
to many Australians. Yet, it is to be hoped 
that it will be widely read and discussed, 
for Sir Frederic has gone to the roots of 
Australian problems. And, until these 
basic weaknesses are recognized, the prog- 
ress of Australia will continue to fall far 
short of the hopes of her people. No one 
who wants to understand Australia today 
can afford not to read this book. 

EDWARD LITTLEJOHN 

Detroit, Michigan 


Small Towns of Natal: A Socio-economic 
Sample Survey. Natal Regional Survey 
Additional Report No. 3. Pp. xi, 113. 
Pietermaritzburg: University of Natal 
Press, 1953. 17s. 6d. 

Dunn Reserve, Zululand, The. Natal Re- 
gional Survey Additional Report No. 4. 
Pp. xiii, 69. Pietermaritzburg: Univer- 
sity of Natal Press, 1953. 15s. 

Africa has a plethora of continent-wide 
surveys, a paucity of detailed studies The 
need for the latter is being ably tackled 
both in quality and quantity for its own 
region by the University of Natal. Under 
the direction of Professor H. R. Burrows, 
an economist who should be noted for his 
skill in building up social-science-wide re- 
search teams, four volumes and six reports 
have already appeared in print with more 
to follow. 

Report No. 3, Small Towns of Natal, 
looks at the general population character- 
istics, types’ of families, their income, and 
their housing situations of seven towns 
representative cf Natal. Of the 45,000 in- 
dividuals surveyed, about 47 per cent were 
African, 31 per cent European, 17 per cent 
Asian, and only 4 per cent Coloured. 
Among the Europeans, the home language 
was English in 50 per cent of the cases, 
Afrikaans in 42 per cent, and both in 8 
per cent. In Newcastle and Ladysmith 
Afrikaans predominated by 58 per cent 
and 50 per cent, respectively, the former 
figure being closer to the national average. 
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The Asians spoke an Indian language and 
sometimes a European one in addition, but 
not two Indian languages, which, it is sug- 
gested, may be a bar to intermarriage 
among Asians unless the wife accepts 
her husband’s tongue. Hindustani, Tamil, 
Gujarati, and Urdu were most common in 

that order although significant variations 
between towns were found. Nearly all the 
Africans spoke Zulu at home. 

The masculinity ratios of the seven rural 
towns per hundred females were 95 among 
Europeans, 108 for Indians, and 119 for 
Africans. The drift of the European men 
to the pioneering areas of southern Africa 
(Southwest Africa, the Rhodesias, and 
lately the Orange Free State goldfields) is 
reversed for Natives. Where the women 
normally do the agricultural work, the 
tendency for the male African is to go off 
alone to town to work. 

Age structure in the towns shows a ma- 
turing European and a multiplying Indian 
population. Over 50 per cent of the In- 
dians were under 16 against 34 per cent of 
the European and 38 per cent of the Af- 
ricans. In the 60 and over bracket there 
were twice as many Europeans (9 per cent) 
as Indians or Africans (both 4 per cent). 

Family types in these rural towns show 
marked racial differences. The man-wife- 
children household occurred in 45 per cent 
of the European cases but only 31 per cent 
of the time among Africans, where in 19 
per cent of the cases men were alone and 
in another 9 per cent the household had a 
man, wife, children, and other relatives. 
Among Indians, 3 per cent had relatives 
in the menage. Among couples with chil- 
dren, the average family size was 6.3 for 
Indians, 5.2 for Africans, and 4.5 for Eu- 
ropeans, and was reasonably constant from 
town to town. 

The racial complexity of South Africa is 
emphasized by the Dunn people, subject 
of Report No. 4, who are descended from 
one John Dunn, born in South Africa of 
a Scots father, who sired over 100 children 
from some 48 African wives Dunn be- 
came a powerful chief in the Zulu nation 
and had his own territory, where some 200 
of his descendants live today. For some 
tax purposes the Dunns are “Natives,” 
under liquor laws they are “Coloured,” 
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while under the Sugar Act governing cane 
quotas a number of them are classified as 
“European.” The report examines social 
problems and legal cases arising out of the 
Dunns’ chaotic position. 
EDWIN S. MUNGER 
University of Chicago 
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Famsop, MERLE. How Russia is Ruled. 
Pp. xiv, 575. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. $7.50. 
Professor Fainsod’s book is one of the 

most important studies on the Soviet Un- 

ion ever published in the United States. 

It must be admired for its wealth of ma- 

terial and for its balanced judgments. The 

author knows, for instance, very well how 
to utilize and evaluate the statements given 
by the refugee from Soviet rule. The 
events since the downfall of Beria, which 
occurred after the completion of the book, 
prove the correctness of various tentative 
remarks of Professor Fainsod on the fu- 
ture developments in the Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics. 

The book is a sociological-historical de- 
scription of the power system, which, es- 
tablished by Lenin, found its definitive 
complete form under Stalin. The first part 
is devoted to the “seedbed” of revolution 
and to the seizure of power by Lenin’s 
Bolsheviks. The second analyzes the Com- 
munist Party, and the third the instru- 
ments of its totalitarian rule (constitutional 
myth, terror, bureaucracy in the army). 
The fourth is devoted to controls and ten- 
sions, paying particular attention to the 
conditions in Soviet agriculture and fac- 
tories. 

The mixture of Soviet politics, composed 
of utopian elements which continue to op- 
erate as a formal belief in a particular mis- 
sion justifying total power and utilization 
of all means, with a cynical realism ready 
to apply all kinds of maneuvers and ma- 
nipulations is brought out with great clarity 
and many details. The basic identity of 
the regime despite all change and adapta- 
tion to new situations is not overlooked. 
Professor Fainsod shows the roots of the 
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urge for centralzation and belief in elites 
which culminated in the deification of 
Stalin, in the writings and policies of 
young Lenin. Brilliant is the chapter on 
terror. Professor Fainsod realizes that So- 
viet terror is directed not only against con- 
crete enemies bat that it is destined to 
create general insecurity which is decisive 
for the working of the totalitarian regime. 
Very enlightenirg is the survey of the 
various oppositions in the Bolshevik Party 
and the analysis of the party organization 
with its changes. The chapter on the army 
ought to be poncered by those who expect 
an end of Malerkov’s regime by a revolt 
of the marshals. 

In future editions some repetitions can 
be easily omitted and a few words on the 
role of Stalin’s personal secretariat added. 
The Russian Research Center of Harvard 
University must de congratulated for hav- 
ing published this outstanding work. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN 

Notre Dame, Indiara 


GarTHorr, Raymonp L Soviet Military 
Doctrine. Pp. xviii, 587. Glencoe, IL: 
Free Press, 1953. $7.50. 


Soviet Military Doctrine is an important, 
much needed, and potentially very useful 
contribution to our knowledge of Russian 
power. In a field in which accurate infor- 
mation is as vital as it is rare, this pains- 
taking, exhaustive, and thorough analysis 
represents a mosi welcome pioneer work 
which may serve as a model as well as a 
source book for future students of the 
subject. 

Mr. Garthoff’s study was made as a part 
of the research program conducted for the 
United States Air Force by the RAND 
Corporation. In pursuing it he had to con- 
sult a wide variety of sources and sift an 
enormous amount of material in Russian, 
German, and English; in consequence, his 
bibliography covers scme 60 pages and 
constitutes one of the major assets of the 
book. $ 

According to the author’s own words, he 
intended to discove: and clarify “that which 
is taught, believec, and intended by the 
Soviets as the basis for their conduct of 
war and battle.” But beyond that he also 
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wanted to find and formulate “those tenets 
which are themselves not recognized by the `“ 
Soviets as part of their formal doctrine, 
but which nevertheless actually play a 
substantial role in it.’ This is most im- 
portant, because, as his material strongly 
indicates, there are sometimes significant 
discrepancies between Soviet military the- 
ory and practice, due mainly to an over- 
evaluation of Stalin’s “always correct” 
Military Science, which is said to have 
won the Soviet-German War, and to a 
tendency to draw lessons only from recent 
Russian victories, conveniently overlooking 
Soviet mistakes and failures. 

The work is divided into three parts. 
The first part, dealing with the bases of 
Soviet military doctrine, points out that 
one of its main pillars is the assumption 
that war anc peace are only two aspects 
of the perpetual struggle for world domina- 
tion, in which one either destroys or is 
destroyed. However, after tracing the in- 
fluence of Marxism, Imperial Russia, and 
foreign military authorities on Soviet mili- 
tary thinking, the author concludes that 
it corresponds closely to that of the West 
and that it is fundamentally sound. 

Part II is an analysis of Soviet principles 
of war, in which the author discusses those 
assumptions and beliefs about military 
science and art, which are accepted in any 
armed force as the basic guide for its 
conduct of military affairs. He brings out 
the fact that the Soviets have an almost 
exaggerated faith in the efficacy of the of- 
fensive, which to a large extent was re- 
sponsible for their lack of preparedness 
against the German attack in 1941. 

Part OI is concerned with the opera- 
tional and tactical employment of combat 
arms, and shows the central position of 
ground forces in the Soviet military doc- 
trine. Air Fcrce and Navy are regarded 
primarily as auxiliaries of the Army. Con- 
sequently, the belief that war could be 
won by air bombing alone is considered 
“pseudo-scientific” and alien to Soviet mili- 
tary art. This does not mean, however, 
that Russia is incapable of developing a 
strong “strategic bombing” force in case 
of need. 

Numerous rotes, an appendix showing 
the organization “of the Soviet Armed 
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Forces, another discussing the failure of 
the Soviet armies to stop the German in- 
vasion, a glossary of special terms, and an 
index complete the book and increase its 
usefulness. Written in a readable style 
and presenting material of the greatest 
interest to all of us, the book should be 
read.not only by the military professicnals 
but also by all persons interested in Russia 
and in foreign policy in general. 
A. E. Soxor 
Stanford University 


Police-State Methods in the Soviet Union. 
Prepared by the International Commis- 
sion Against Concentrationist Regimes, 
under the direction of David Rousset. 
Translated by Charles R. Joy. Edited 
by Jerzy G. Gliksman. Pp. 64. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1953. $1.50. 


Coercion of the Worker in the Soviet 
Union. Prepared by the International 
Commission Against Concentrationist Re- 
gimes, under the direction of David 
Rousset. Translated by Charles R. Joy. 
Edited by Jerzy G. Gliksman. Pp. 63. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1953. $1.50. 


In recent years a few American writers, 
none of whom to the best of my knowledge 
has ever been in a concentration camp, 
have propounded the thesis that the Soviet 
legal system is a highly advanced one 
which poses a challenge to the West to 
develop its own along similar lines. This 
rubbish has been refuted by a number of 
authoritative studies dealing with Soviet 
labor law, forced labor, the status of 
minorities in the Soviet Union, and the like, 
among which the writings of Vladimir 
Gsovski and Solomon Schwarz deserve spe- 
cial commendation What has misled the 
“challenge” school has been mainly its fail- 
ure to comprehend the fundamental dis- 
tinction between political and nonpolitical 
crimes. Soviet treatment of the latter 
sometimes bears a semblance of justice, 
even of leniency, especially as it is de- 
scribed in the writings of official apologists 
such as Vyshinsky. In reality, however, 
many acts, such as offenses against labor 
discipline, which ought to be considered 
nonpolitical, not to say noncriminal, are 
assigned in effect a political character. 
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Political crimes are dealt with of course by 
agencies of the secret police which operate 
almost wholly outside the framework of 
statute law and hence tend to escape the 
notice of the “challenge” school. 

The exposure of these agencies, mainly 
for the benefit of a European rather than 
an American audience, has been the prin- 
cipal concern of the International Com- 
mission Against Concentrationist Regimes, 
led by David Rousset and composed of 
alumni of Nazi or Soviet concentration 
camps. The two brief, attractively pub- 
lished volumes under review are among 
the fruits of their labors. 

The main merit of the first is not its 
description of the administrative procedures 
by which millions have been condemned to 
forced labor, for these have been described 
before. It lies rather in its analysis of the 
terrible phenomenon of mass deportation, 
of which less is known outside the Iron 
Curtain, except in the case of the notorious 
“dekulakization” process associated with 
the collectivization of Soviet agriculture 
during the period of the First Five Year 
Plan (1928-1932). Mr. Rousset documents 
in some detail the deportations from the 
Baltic states in 1941, and Jess fully the 
forcible evacuation of the populace of the 
Crimean and Chechen-Ingush Republics in 
1946, in revenge for their pro-German at- 
titude during the war. 

The second of the books under review 
deals mainly with the stringent labor dis- 
cipline imposed upon “free” Soviet workers, 
as distinct from those who work in forced 
labor camps ‘The condition of the “free” 
workers is almost as unfortunate as that of 
the unfree, for there is nothing to protect 
them from the decrees of an omnipotent 
state, They are often denied the right to 
choose their place or type of work; their 
trade unions have degenerated into agencies 
of regimentation rather than of protection; 
the workers are seldom free to leave their 
jobs; lateness and absenteeism are serious 
offenses The dictatorship of the proletariat 
has become a dictatorship over the prole- 
tariat. 

The non-Communist peoples of the world, 
and especially those of Europe, owe Mr. 
Rousset a debt of gratitude for his tire- 
less exposure of conditions which, but for 
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American statesmanship, might well have 
become theirs, not in 1984, but in 1954. 
Haron C. HINTON 
Georgetown University 


HassMANN, HEINRICH. Oi in the Soviet 
Union. Translated from the German 
with the addition of much new informa- 
tion by Alfred M. Leeston. Pp. xvi, 173. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1953. $3.75. ’ 

The Russian oil industry is an area in 
which data are highly inadequate even 
after publication of reports delivered at 
the Moscow Congress of the Communist 
Party in October, 1952, containing oil 
production figures previously unavailable. 
Also, recent events in the Middle East 
point up this 1951 work in German by Dr. 
H. Hassmann, now translated into English, 
brought up to date, and enhanced in its 
usefulness by the addition of maps and 
numerous footnotes, by A. Leeston of 
Dallas. 

The book’s factual, nontechnical presenta- 
tion provides much pertinent information 
not readily available elsewhere. Its second 
and third parts trace the historical de- 
velopment of the Soviet oil industry and 
contain a scrupulously fair inquiry into the 
industry’s geographical distribution, produc- 
tion techniques, exports, and domestic con- 
sumption. The author failed to extend this 
valuable discussion as he might have if he 
had omitted entirely Part I, “The Basis of 
the Russian Oil Industry”; the few para- 
graphs which Dr. Hassmann could spare 
for each of the numerous topics, such as 
population, Russian history, Constitution, 
and the like, are too elementary to con- 
tribute much even to the knowledge of a 
reader entifely unfamiliar with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics : 

The fourth section, “Problems of the 
Russian Oil Industry,” correlates Soviet oil 
with the country’s economy, the world 
situation, and oil problems in the United 
States. Russia satisfies; much of her re- 
quirements with coal and electricity where 
other countries would use oil, and Soviet 
demand cannot be compared with that of 
other nations. But the fact remains that 
Russia’s oil output has not kept pace with 
either her own industrial production or 
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with world oil output. The Soviet eco- 
nomic system must not be blamed for this, 
since, while hardly suited to European 
countries, it is “inherently justified” under 
Soviet conditions “unless the Soviet govern- 
ment is judged by the narrow criterion of 
production results.” 

The world’s richest oil region is on 
Russia’s doorstep, and oil deliveries from 
the Middle East, where Western military 
bases are being built, could solve all Soviet 
oul problems. Should Russia succeed, it 
would mean such an increase in Soviet 
economic power that “the political aspect 
of the world would be altered, too.” On 
the other hand, says Dr. Hassmann, an 
artificial restriction of Russia’s oil demand 
is not possible without endangering her 
economic and political prestige. In this 
lies the danger to peace. 

Dr. Hassmann’s intimate knowledge of, 
and nonpartisan approach to, a subject 
loaded with political implications makes 
this bcok a timely and useful contribution. 

V. J. TERESHTENKO 

-New School for Social Research 


Stern, H. Perer. The Struggle for Poland. 
Pp. 79. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1953. $2.00. 

The author presents us with an excellent 
sketch of the principal events concerning 
the Polish question during World War It 
with special reference to the Soviet-Polish 
conflict set in the context of East-West 
relationships. Most postwar writers on the 
Polish question, he writes, ignore “the 
difference between what was desirable and 
what was possible.” The author disagrees 
with those who hold that “the struggle for 
democracy in Poland was hopeless from 
the start,” but admits that “Western ideas 
of justice” could not have been imposed 
“without difficulty.” As he sees it, the 
Western mistakes consisted-“less of losing 
sight of a desirable solution than in dip- 
lomatic errors and a lack of careful plan- 
ning in achieving it.” Poland’s chances of 
survival “as a democracy,” he says, de- 
pended upon “Western diplomacy, not 
alone on Western ideals.” 

According to the author, Poland had 
fallen to Communist control before the 
Western powers became fully aware of 
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Soviet aggressive designs. At Yalta, he 
says, the United States felt that formal 
acquiescence in the Russian border de- 
mands was the only means to supplant “the 
de facto government which was rapidly 
communizing Poland.” Consequently, the 
earlier policy of postponing agreements on 
territorial questions until a postwar peace 
conference was abandoned. Had the West- 
ern Powers, he writes, insisted and been 
able to obtain more precise terms regard- 
ing the exact composition of the new gov- 
ernment, a definite date for the election 
and its supervision, and a guarantee that 
‘the terms be faithfully executed, the Soviet 
attempts to subvert the Yalta agreement 
could have been prevented (pp. 61-62). 

The author contrasts Soviet and Ameri- 
can policies. The Russians “took great 
pains constantly to strengthen their position 
by seemingly minor moves”; the American 
efforts were “sporadic and usually exerted 
only after the problem had become acute.” 
In the author’s opinion the changing Polish 
scene demanded “continual assessment of 
new developments and prompt response to 
each individual situation as it arose.” Jn- 
stead the United States relied too heavily 
om “the few ‘crucial’ wartime conférences 
and overall agreements.” Yet in spite 
of this speculation the author wonders if 
America’s actions by themselves could have 
altered the chances for Polish independence. 
Stern concludes weakly that such responsi- 
bility as may rest with the United States 
is due in large part “to an undervaluation 
of the less dramatic tasks of diplomacy.” 
What the author really says is that the 
independence of Poland was lost due to 
American diplomatic failures, but, even if 
our diplomacy had not failed, Poland might 
still have been lost. One is reminded of a 
quarterback who gambles on the fourth 
down; if the play works he becomes a great 
hero; if the play fails, heaps of criticism 
of all shades are showered upon him from 
the sidelines. 

Thus, the fundamental question remains 
unanswered: Can a determined line of pol- 
icy, emanating from within the Kremlin 
walls, based on perfidy and Machiavel- 
lianism and cCedicated to world conquest, 
be effectively challenged by a democratic 


policy based on moral principles? Al-. 
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though Mr. Stern presents us with a concise 
and able discussion of the various ramifica- 
tions of the Polish question, he does not 
add anything to what has already been 
written on the subject. 
Wayne S. Voucrnice 
Stanford University 


BORKENAU, FRANZ. European Communism 
Pp. 564. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. $6.00. 


This book is good medicine for “intel- 
lectuals” who opposed Fascist aggression 
and slave labor, but who later insisted on 
“academic neutrality” when confronted with 
the same phenomena under Soviet auspices. 
Borkenau’s heavily documented factual 
masterpiece blows away the myths propa- 
gated by Frederick L. Schuman, Alvarez 
Del Vayo, Vera Micheles Dean, and others. 

“Before the purge trials,” writes Bor- 
kenau, “it had been perfectly possible for 
an ill-informed Westerner to be a genuine 
liberal and at the same time a genuine 
friend of the Soviet Union. After the 
shock of the trials, mental dishonesty 
was necessary to remain in that position.” 
Ever since Willi Munzenberg perfected 
techniques of Communist conquest of the 
“intellectuals,” the task of winning them 
over, “especially rich intellectuals in so- 
cially and financially assured positions, was 
the easiest task of all.” In England and 
America “a sharp ‘divergence emerged be- 
tween the party’s insignificance within the 
labor movement and its significance as a 
factor in intellectual life.” 

Analyzing Western policy and attitudes 
between 1941 and 1945, the author states 
that “enthusiasm for Russia and ‘anti- 
fascism’ merged into a blind delirium of 
subservience to Stalinism. ... The commu- 
nists had no need to propagandize Russia. 
That was done for them by the press, the 
radio, by society as a whole.” Borkenau 
is particularly severe on Western policy 
for eastern Europe in this period: “All 
anti-Communists of eastern Europe were 
abandoned . . . the exact counterpart of 
the Munich policy.” Referring primarily 
to Mihailovich of Yugoslavia and Kupi of 
Albania, he writes: “nothing could provide . 
a Balkan leader with a more effective pass- 
port to eternity than unswerving loyalty to 
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the West.” Bo-kenau concludes that this 
appeasement was “not so much an error 
of judgment but a moral disease.” 

Borkenau sheds much light on the French 
and Spanish Popular fronts: “The fascist 
danger in France was largely imaginary... . 
The whole policy of the Popular Front was 
directed against an imaginary enemy.” He 
quotes Krivitsky approvingly: “The Soviet 
Union seemed to have a grip on Loyalist 
Spain as if it weze already a Soviet posses- 
sion,” and he then details the bloody roles 
played by Negrin and Del Vayo. The 
author thinks poorly of Blum as “naive”; 
lie shows how thcusands of innocent French- 
men were murdered by Communist “courts” 
in 1945, and he exposes the double roles 
played by D’Astier, Joinville, and Cot. 
His discussion of Jouhaux and Bidault 
casts some doubt on their anti-Communism 
The role of Freemasonry as an ally of 
Communism in France is rather convincingly 
demonstrated. 

Of Czechoslovekia, Borkenau comments: 
“Benes and the Czech Socialists gambled 
away their national independence (in 1948) 
by a unique combination of folly, senti- 
mtntal Panslavism, and lack of pluck at 
the decisive juncture.” As for Yugoslavia, 
he proves that T:to’s Partisans “arose, not 
as an anti-German, but as an anti-Chetnik 
movement,” 

This definitive work on Soviet foreign 
policy and Commmmist development in Eu- 
rope urges the Western democracies to 
“severely repress the clandestine acts of 
the Communist parties” He concludes 
that “If we have nothing to oppose Stalin 
but a passive pol:cy of containment—then 
we shall be defeated.” 

ANTHONY TRAWICK BoUSCAREN 

Marquette University 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Warre, Taroporr H. Fire in the Ashes: 
Europe in Mid-Century. Pp 405. New 
York: William Sloane Associates, 1953. 
$5 00. 


A man walked up to the Duke of Well- 
ington, Britain’s most famous and most 
handsome warrior, and said: “Are you Mr. 
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Smith?” The Duke replied: “Sir, if you 
believe that, you will believe anythirg.” 
Mr. White’s report on Europe in mid- 
century is built around three true stories, 
namely, those of Pierre Bertaut, former 
resistance fighter and ex-head of the French 
secret police; of Willi Schlieker, one-time 
aid to Hitler’s boss of industry, Speer, 
later a small-time dealer in the gray end 
black market for steel, and now a Rubr 
baron; and of Joe Curry, ex-miner, truszed 
official of the Labour Government end 
now a labor relations director of the Coal 
Board. Acccrding to Mr. White, the stories 
of their respective countries are “refracted” 
in these individuals which means, I pre- 
sume, that Mr. White considers them repre- 
sentative, nay typical, specimens of their 
national societies. 

Now by this method, it would be just as 
easy to tell the story of France by the stary 
of, let us say, a well-known novelist, one- 
time Communist, resistance fighter, and now 
Gaullist deputy; the story of Germany by 
that of a former high bureaucrat, member 
of a conspiracy to overthrow Hitler, and 
now editor of a stanchly democratic pe- 
riodical; and <he story of Britain by that 
of a successful “spiv” who now dabbles: in 
left-wing Labour politics. There is as much 
that is characteristically French, German, 
and British “refracted” in these individval 
lives as there is in Mr. White’s selections. 
Mr. White’s method is useless because it 
is arbitrary. Since it is arbitrary it is 
necessarily tendentious: Messrs. Bertaut, 
Schlieker, and Curry are Messrs. Bertaut, 
Schlieker, and Curry; they are not Mr. 
Smith (or M. Dupont or Herr Mueller). 

It is Mr. White’s thesis that, at the end 
of World War II, the peoples of Europe 
wanted a social revolution and that we 
wanted them to have it. Though, in Eu- 
rope, some people and certain political fac- 
tions may have wanted just that, other 
people and political groups wanted re- 
construction and restoration, peace ard 
quiet The American people, as distinct 
from a small band of officials privileged 
to experiment abroad with doctrines which 
they were unable to apply at home, were 
emphatically disinterested in fomenting so- 
cial revolutions in Europe. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr White, armed with his 
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“revolutionary” thesis, views the perennial 
crisis of France as caused by the frustra- 
tions of the brave hopes of the Resistance 
(the seamy sides of which he appears to 
ignore) and the reactionary mentality of 
French capitalists. But it is surprising that 
he fails to mention that France is saddled 
with an impossible constitution which would 
gum up the works of the most progressive 
national society, and the absurdities of 
which are stanchly defended, because of 
strictly partisan considerations, by the Left. 

There are lastly some internal incon- 
sistencies. On page 92, Mr. White writes 
that “the major organs of the French press 
[are] now back in the hands of the same 
men who had run them before the war.” 
I must confine myself here to controverting 
this statement on the basis of the informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. White on page 346: 
“(The French Communist Party] is the 
greatest publishing enterprise in all France, 
owning and controlling more daily news- 
papers [sixteen] than any other publishing 
group. ... ” This publishing eminence 
was achieved by the simple expedient of 
“liberating” existing newspapers from real 
and alleged collaborators and hanging on to 
them. In any case, Communist affluence 
represents a considerable displacement in 
the control of the French press as compared 
with the prewar situation. 

It is with a deep sense of regret that I 
put aside Mr. White’s volume There is 
much in it that bespeaks keen powers of 
observation and sensitive response to in- 
justice and misery. His discussion of the 
power struggle within Russia, for example, 
is distinguished by originality as well as 
analytical skill. As it is, infatuation with 
a shaky thesis and hasty generalizations 
destroy the ‘book’s usefulness. The title 
is indeed appropriate: fire in the ashes 
emits some heat and smoke but hardly 
any light. 

Rosert Strausz-Hupt 

University of Pennsylvania 


TAYLOR, A. J. P. Rumours of Wars. Pp. 
ix, 262. London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1952 (New York: British Book Centre, 
1953. $3.25) 

There are thirty-five delightfully readable 
essays in this volume dealing with the his- 
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tory of war, politics, and diplomacy in 
modern Europe. For the purpose of de- 
scribing them, there are no precise cate- 
gories into which they can be classified 
Almost all of them, however, reflect two 
firm convictions of the author: first, that 
a historian has the duty and privilege of 
making moral evaluations, and, secondly, 
that the triumph of western civilization 
depends upon a stanch adherence to demo- 
cratic idealism. 

In commentaries on Herbert Butter- 
field (History and Human Relations) and 
George F. Kennan (American Diplomacy, 
1900-1950), Mr. Fisher challenges the ‘“de- 
tachment” of those who claim to write 
history from a morally-detached, “realistic” 
viewpoint and who reject a foreign policy 
based upon moral ideals. In his discussion 
of Kennan and in two other eloquent pieces 
at the end of the volume, he mobilizes the 
evidence of Western man’s success in rely- 
ing upon democratic principle and contends 
that the West, in its international dealings, 
must answer intolerance with- tolerance, 
intransigence with a readiness to compro- 
mise, and unquestioning enthusiasm with 
scepticism, and must deal with grievances 
by redressing them. 

In a number of essays on Germany, the 
author’s recurrent theme is the tendency of 
some historians, in common with others, 
to gloss over that country’s record of ag- 
gression. Britain, he apparently feels, is 


-in danger of forgetting, as it did in the 


thirties, that the traditional basis of its 
security is the balance of power on the 
continent. 

As for the Soviet Union, the author con- 
cludes (in an interesting piece entitled 
“Can We Agree with the Russians?”) that, 
though World War III is not inevitable, 
stable agreement between the two systems 
1s impossible. But the way to deal with 
the Soviet Union, he says, is to stop giving 
the impression that we doubt our ability 
to negotiate, that we have lost faith in the 
efficacy of democratic procedure, and that 
we think Communist propaganda is bound 
to win out against ours in an open field 
of argument. Communism, he claims, 
thrives on hardship. It is therefore in 
the interest of the West to negotiate with 
Russia for mutual economic advantage. 
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Every rise in the Russian standard of living 
would, he believes, lessen the punch of 
Communism as a fighting creed. Russia’s 
strength for war is in the numbers and 
incredible toughness of its manpower. Eco- 
nomic development, says Fisher, “will both 
use up the manpower and soften the men.” 
: Eric BEECROFT 
Washington, D. C. 


GörLrrz, WALTER, and HERBERT A, Quint. 
Adolf Hitler: Eine Biographie. Pp. 658. 
Stuttgart: Steingriiben Verlag, 1952. No 
price. 


This is the frst complete biography of 
Hitler to appear in Germany after the war. 
Both authors are specialists in writing 
popular biographies and political history. 
Görlitz in particular has been a prolific 
biographer of quite an assortment of peo- 
ple: Hannibal, George V, Lincoln, Musso- 
lini, Stresemann, to cite just a few. He 
may also be known to American readers 
for his History of the German General Staff. 

The biography is written for popular 
consumption. It gives evidence of a wide 
search of material, and its value is en- 
hanced by a name index with a family 
tree. The authors evidently did consider- 
able research on Hitler’s origin and youth, 
and found new material not previously 
published. However, one often wishes that 
dubious statements or obvious conjectures 
were documented by footnotes. 

Görlitz and Quint relate how Hitler’s 
views of man and the world were condi- 
tioned by the frustrated German national- 
ism in the multi-ethnic Dual Monarchy. 
This book offers a vivid image of Hitler’s 
embittering struggle for livelihood and self- 
respect in Viennz. The peculiar microcosm 
of a down-and-out orphan, a man without 
roots, leads him to project for himself a 
jaundiced image of man and world. In the 
chaos after World War I Hitler’s life starts 
to become interwoven with history. He is 
a catalyst to the rise of the Nazi Party, 
and one sees how his extraordinary skills 
in demagoguery and intrigue lead to his 
becoming its Fuehrer—eventually undis- 
puted and crowned by charism. 

After an attentior-holding account of 
Hitler’s rise to power, the book levels off 
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in content and quality, especially on the 
last years of Nazi rule. Here it occa- 
sionally lacks depth of analysis, and is 
inadequate in history. For instance, on 
one of the most significant points, Hitler’s 
real intentions, the authors would have us 
believe that the announcement in Novem- 
ber 1937 to von Neurath, von Blomberg, 
Göring, von Fritsch, and Raeder of his 
proposed ccnuquests was not really a policy 
statement. Internal evidence from the 
famous notes of Colonel Hossbach and 
evidence from the biography itself contra- 
dict this view. To cite just one, Hitler 
enjoins the group that his statements are to 
be treated as his last will and testament 
in case of his premature death. 

The authors were never quite able to 
cut the umbilical cord connecting them to 
their German origin and their German 
audience. Their bias is strongly nationalist, 
not sympathetic to the Weimar Republic 
or its institutions. Though they bring out 
the self-seeking identification in Hitler of 
personal ego and political super-ego, and 
particularly «he consequences of Hitler’s 
va banque game in foreign affairs, they 
cannot rid themselves of a considerable 
amount of awe of Hitler’s person. In the 
final chapters, pity for their fatherland is 
mingled with pity for Hitler. Hence terror, 
violence, fear, death, mass slaughter, of the 
very essence of Nazism, appear in small 
letters in this book. The over-all impres- 
sion is one which would not leave an un- 
reconstructed Nazi dissatisfied. 

In other respects, too, the book often 
tries to be ali things to all men. We find 
research mixed with conjecture, as in the 
unnecessary projection of Hitler’s thoughts 
and feelings. 

These approaches appear in high relief by 
a contrast with Alan Bullock’s Hitler: A 
Study in Tyranny (New York: Harper, 
1952), also published in 1952. It is clear 
in Bullock, as it is not in Görlitz, that 
Hitler stood against the Christian tradition 
and the messages of human rights and in- 
dividual dignity of Western civilization. 
Bullock does not subdue the evidence of 
Hitler’s evil and duolicity. 

This German biography of Hitler and 
the postwar German autobiographies lead 
this reviewer reluctantly to the conclusion 
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that most German participants in the recent 
holocaust have not been able to rid them- 
selves of the shadow of strong biases and 
national identification. 
Eric H. Borum 
Department of the Air Force 


Wargurc, James P. Germany: Key to 
Peace. Pp. xix, 344. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. $4.75. 


Few Americans have given more atten- 
tion to the postwar problem of Germany 
than James P. Warburg. Eight books and 
at least seven pamphlets on the subject 
have come from his pen since 1944; in ad- 
dition, he has delivered numerous lectures, 
forwarded communications to Washington, 
and so forth. The present volume draws 
rather heavily on his earlier works and 
indeed its main purpose is to bring them 
down to date, pointing particularly to 
developments under Truman-Acheson and 
Eisenhower-Dulles. For the most part the 
discussion is provocative in character, and 
one can hardly question the deep sincerity 
which motivates the author despite the 
almost devastating criticism which he makes 
of what he regards as bungling on the part 
of the United States in virtually everything 
attempted in Western Europe since 1945. 

Scholars may find somewhat trying both 
the author’s tendency to see many com- 
plicated problems in terms of clear black 
or white, right or wrong, completely foolish 
or eminently wise and also his fondness 
for dramatic conclusions—for example, 
America’s “falling in love” with the cold 
war and devil theory of the world crisis— 
but they will also discover a considerable 
amount of substance in his analysis. Think- 
ing persons cannot dismiss the major 
queries which he makes whether or not 
they accept his arguments. While he may 
seem to overdo the ignorance of Europe 
on the part of informed Americans, it is 
difficult to challenge his emphasis on the 
lack of knowledge and even interest in 
German problems among the mass of 
United States citizens. 

After reaching the very depths of pes- 
-simism on the basis of the past record 
Mr, Warburg finds it worthwhile to offer 
a six-point program which he thinks might 
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still save the day. This involves returning 
territory beyond the Oder-Neisse Line— 
except for East Prussia and Upper Silesia 
—to a united Germany, putting the Saar 
under a United Nations mandate for some 
years, neutralizing Germany under a peace 
treaty providing disarmament for five to 
ten years, extending freedom in economic 
and political organization to the Germans, 
and so forth. And he appears to find some 
reason for believing that these could be 
achieved despite the recent attitude of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics if the 
United States were really desirous of pre- 
serving world peace. 
HAROLD ZINK 
Ohio State University 


LircH¥FIELD, Epwarp H., and ASSOCIATES. 
Governing Postwar Germany. Pp. xvii, 
661. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1953. $7.75. 


This is a very timely volume. It eval- 
uates the kind of Germany to be incor- 
porated into the Western power complex 
at a time when opinion is so heavily 
weighted on the why and how of incorpora- 
tion. - 

Seventeen authors with both scholarly 
and practical experience in German affairs 
have contributed the twenty chapters of 
this work which treats “the functions, the 
processes, and the levels of government” 
in Western Germany and, to a lesser degree, 
in Eastern Germany. Emphasis is rightly 
focused upon contemporary German in- 
stitutions rather than upon military govern- 
ment. However, most chapters weigh its 
impact and that of the Imperial, Weimar, 
and Nazi eras. Useful appendixes include 
the Basic Law and the Occupation Statute. 

In the period since May 8, 1945, char- 
acterized by Professor Litchfield as one 
of “Occupational Legal Sovereignty,” and 
without precedent in international law, Ger- 
many has again achieved considerable free- 
dom in molding her political institutions. 

Chapters on local government, state gov- 
ernment, the federal Constitution, the ju- 
diciary, and personnel management both 
implicitly and explicitly delineate a grow- 
ing conservatism. A substantial return to 
the Weimar pattern and strong centralizing 
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tendencies are indicated. Professors Fried- 
rich and Spirc attribute much of this 
growth to the delegation of specific func- 
tions to the federal government instead of 
to the Laender. Similarly, Professor Brecht 
presents an excellent essay on the return 
of bureaucracy to its traditionally pre- 
eminent place :n German affairs. Legal 
rather than op2rative norms govern ad- 
ministrative sciznce, asserts Mi. Glaser, 
because the Federal Ministries interpret 
laws executed by the Laender. 

Chapters on budgetary problems, legisla- 
tion, public finance, and police confirm the 
proliferation of federal authority through 
such means as the use of concurrent legisla- 
tive powers in taxation, federal emergency 
powers over La2nder police, and the ex- 
treme authority of administrative depart- 
ments over financial legislation. A notable 
exception is the decentralized banking sys- 
tem described by Mr. Howard Jones. 

The search for stability, the resurgence 
of traditionalism in political parties, and 
an analysis of postwar elections combine 
with an excellent furctional discussion of 
the electoral process in two chapters by 
Mr. Scammon. Through no fault of the 
authors, the mos: recent Bonn election re- 
sults are not included. ~ 

Herta Kraus deplores the lack of an 
ideology and of tae Weimar client participa- 
tion in Health ard Welfare administration. 

The traditional philosophy of a special 
education for tha intellectually gifted be- 
ginning, for the most part, after the four- 
year Grundschule persists. 

By and large, this is an excellent refer- 
ence work. Hov-vever, one must observe 
that a better balanced work would have 
resulted if the informative chapter on 
Labor by Professor Taylor had been accom- 
panied by one on business; that a basic 
dilemma of East German government is 
that of reconciling its positior as a Soviet 
satellite with the political necessity of ap- 
pealing to German unity sertiment; and 
that in the field of foreign policy, Ger- 
many’s freedom from an armament burden 
is an important reason for her economic 
viability and perhaps for the success of her 
current regime 

Harotp Lewis 

Howard University 
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‘Nosreman, Ext E. Americon Military 


Government Courts in Germany: Their 
Role in the Democratization of the Ger- 
man People. Pp. x, 261. Washington, 
D. C.: The Provost Marshall General’s 

School (copyright 1953, by the author), 

1950. No price. 

The autho: of this volume, Dr. Eli E. 
Nobleman, served as the Chief of the 
Military Govarnment Courts Branch, Legal 
Division, Office of Military Government 
for Bavaria, Germany In this position he 
equipped himself admirably to analyze the 
documentary materials which are the heart 
of his study and to relate them to the 
American objective of democratizing the 
German peop-e. Although the book is pub- 
lished as Traning Packet No. 52 of the 
Provost Mazshall General’s School and is 
designed to provide source material for in- 
structional purposes, it will prove useful to 
students of international law ‘and to all 
who are interested in American occupation 
policies of the last 130 years. 

Dr. Nobleman begins with a chapter on 
the international law applying to occupa- 
tional tribunals, a chapter which introduces 
the discussion appropriately although it 
adds little or nothing to our understanding 
of the subject. In Chapter II, he deals 
with American military government tri- 
bunals prior to World War II, giving us a 
concise statement and a fair evaluation 
of the practice of the past; he brings out 
that for the most part those tribunals (1) 
were- staffed by army officers, (2) con- 
formed closely to procedures followed by 
court-martials, (3) lacked many of the 
safeguards of Anglo-American justice, and 
(4) concerned themselves primarily with 
the protection of American armed forces, 
leaving to the indigenous courts cases in- 
volving infractions of local law. The most 
illuminating chapter of all is the third, 
which explains with convincing concreteness 
the organization, composition, jurisdiction, 
and procedure of the occupational tribunals 
in Germany from the combat period of 
World War II through the postsurrender 
occupation. Chapters IV and V deal, re- 
spectively, with civilian military courts and 
with military government courts as a force 
for democracy, ‘Thirteen appendixes to 
the book provide the reader with orders and 
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proclamations relating to- occupational tri- 
bunals from the Mexican War on down 
to the present. 

Dr. Nobleman gives ample support for 
his conclusion that “American military gov- 
emment courts have played a more im- 
portant role in demonstrating democracy 
and its advantages to the German people 
taan any other governmental operation.” 
Ey their essential fairness the courts were 
much more than an agency for the protec- 
ton of American armed forces; they were 
“guarantors of the fundamental rights 
of the inhabitants of the occupied area.” 
Those courts won the confidence of the 
German people and provided an atmosphere 
in which they could reorient their thinking. 

Norman L. Hur 

University of Nebraska : 


REITLINGER, GERALD. The Fina] Solution: 
The Attempt to Exterminate the Jews of 
Europe, 1939-1945. Pp. 634. London: 
Vallentine, Mitchell & Co. (distributed 
in the U. S. by Beechhurst Press, N. Y.), 
1953. $6.00. 


Last February I met in Germany a dis- 
tinguished group of Germans discussing the 
German-Jewish problem, and the majority 
cf them did not know that the “final 
solution,” or general liquidation of the 
Jews, was a plan set by the Hitler govern- 
ment. The German youth does not know 
end is not told about what went on, and 
therefore cannot Lave any sense of re- 
sponsibility concerning the extermination of 
the Jews, and others, in the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz and other camps. 

The digesting of the material, its evalua- 
tion, and the reporting on what was meant 
by the “final solution” are indeed a major 
undertaking. Therefore the book by Ger- 
ald R. Reitlinger, The Final Solution: The 
Attempt to Exterminate the Jews of Eu- 
tope 1939-1945, deserves recognition. 

Reitlinger starts his narrative with a 
chapter on forced emigration and pogroms 
in September 1939, but the story really 
begins with the “week of the broken glass” 
when mass arrests of Jews followed the 
assassination of ven Rath, third German 
Legation counselor in Paris, by Grynszpan. 
-nterestingly enough, the term “final solu- 
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tion” is already found in 1938 German 
Foreign Office papers, but its meaning at 
that time was not general physical destruc- 
tion but forced mass emigration—expulsion 
of the Jews as paupers. 

Apparently, the decision to exterminate 
the Jews physically was the result of de- 
liberations by Hitler, Himmler, and his 
brutal Gestapo henchman Heydrich, chief 


of the Reich Security Office in Berlin until 


he was shot by Czechoslovak partisans near 
Lidice. To the inner circle of the people 
preparing the plan to kill as many Jews as 
possible belonged more than 200 officials— 
by the way, not all of them Nazis. 

The value of Reitlinger’s matter-of-fact 
presentation is that all the material about 
the happenings in the various European 
countries is given with sources, and there 
appear no gaps ieft open. The only issue 
we have to take with Reitlinger is his ap- 
pendix, “Statistical Summary of the Final 
Solution,” where he tries to prove—though 
there is no proof possible—that instead of 
the accepted figure of 6 million Jews “only” 
4.5 to 47 million Jews were killed. 

All available sources—the testimony of 
the Nazis before the International Tribu- 
nal, the investigations of Jewish and non- 
Jewish scientific institutes, and the studies 
of the German population expert Professor 
H. Arntz—have confirmed the figure of 6.1 
million Jews, all of whom were killed in 
the gas chambers; some died also from such 
reasons as starvation, epidemics, and suicide. 
With that exception Reitlinger’s book, The 
Final Solution, appears to me the best and 
most thorough study on this question, and 
I agree fully with the author when he ex- 
claims: “The mood of Nuremberg has 
passed. Men whose conduct was far worse 
than that of most of those who were found 
guilty and hanged are alive and free; others 
are released from their prisons from time 
to time in some confused notion of ap- 
peasement.” 

Kurt R. GrossMANN 

Kew Gardens, New York 


Forp, FRANKLIN L. Robe and Sword: The 
Regrouping of the French Aristocracy 
After Louis XIV. Pp. xiii, 280. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1953. $6.00. 


A 
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In the 1770’s and 1780’s the nobility of 
the robe, the personnel of the 31 sovereign 
courts of France, took the lead in defend- 
ing aristocratic privilege. Professor Ford 
in this important and illuminating book 
finds that the years 1715 to 1748 were the 
crucial ones: it was during this period that 
the noble judges, some 2,000 to 2,300 in all 
out of a total of about 190,000 nobles, as- 
sumed this leadership. 

The reign of Louis XIV was marked by 
a curious ambivalence towards the nobility. 
They received all the honors, as well as 
pensions and sinecures; but at the same 
time they were excluded from civil office 
(except the high administrative posts), 
deprived of influence in the shaping of 
policy. (the few ministers excepted), and 
forced .at times even to pay taxes! No 
wonder then that when the king died in 
1715, the upper ranks of the nobility hoped 
to regain political power for the protection 
of their privileged position. It was how- 
ever soon evident that only the noblesse 
de robe had the qualifications necessary 
for this task. ‘ 

The judges of the sovereign courts, like 
other officials, had for centuries bought 
their offices, a system regularized and 
stabilized by the famous “Paulette” decree 
of 1614; but, in addition, the high judiciary 
had by the middle of the century acquired 
hereditary nobility by the very purchase of 
office. It toak some time before the robe 
was accepted by the non-robe nobility— 
this social fusion was completed during the 
years 1715-1748. Moreover, both in weelth 
and education the robe was well above the 
great majority of nonrobe nobility. Be- 
sides, the noblesse de robe had functicns. 
They had the highest judicial as well as 
many administrative responsibilities; but, 
most important, the right of remonstrance 
gave the Paris Parlement the opportunity 
to interfere with the actions of the Crown, 
and to acquire even popular favor by such 
interference. Practically quashed by Louis 
XIV in 1673, the right of remonstrance was 
revived in 1715 when the Regent founc it 
necessary to win the support of the Peris 
Parlement to upset the will of the late 
king. The right of remonstrance became 
the most powerful weapon for the reten- 
tion of aristocratic privilege. ; i 
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Since the noblesse de robe was the only 
noble rank which combined political power, 
social position, wealth, and education, it is 
easy to see (thanks to Dr. Ford) why it 
took over the leadership of the nobility. 
And also :t is clear that the monarchy was 
doomed when it succumbed to the concept 
of a medieval nobility demanding its privi- 
leges. 

The reviewer’s only criticism of this ad- 
mirable book (incidentally, it is also at- 
tractively illustrated—a welcome change in 
the printing of monographs) is that it 
might have been carried further, at least to 
1771. 

- E. A. BELLER 
Princeton University 


Durand, Cum. Le Conseil d'état Napo- 
léonien: VEmploi des conseillers d'état 
et des maîtres des requêtes en dehors du 
conseil. No. 45, Nouvelle Série, Annales 
de la Faculté de Droit d'Ais. Pp. 142.. 
Aix-en-Provence, France: Bibliothèque 
de lUniversité, 1952, No price. 
Administrative history is a relatively neg- 

lected field. For that reason, this brief 
monograph (Professor Durand’s second on 
the Napcleonic Council of State) will be 
useful to specialists. It is consciously 
aimed at that audience alone. 

The scone of the volume is narrow. Its 
single purpose is to show how Napoleon 
used the members of. his reorganized Coun- 
cil of State as a staff of top-level trouble- 
shooters in administering his Empire. 
These special assignments extended to 
almost every conceivable aspect of admin- 
istration, both in France and in the satellite 
areas. M. Durand classifies them under 
four headings: (a) membership on other 
governmental boards or commissions; (b) 
short-term assignments as inspectors or 
diplomats; (c) long-term appointments on 
detached service, especially in the colonies 
or in conquered provinces; (d) part-time 
posts in Paris itself, involving continued 
active service in the Council of State as 
well. So common was this practice that 
about four-fifths of the Councillors served 
at one time or another on some sort of 
special assignment. 

Napoleon’s purpose was not merely to 
use trusted advisers to get difficult jobs 
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done. Rather, it was to keep those advisers 
from degenerating into mere theoreticians, 
divorced from the practical problems of 
government. The Emperor, a man of ac- 
tion himself, never overcame his -suspicion 
of the cloistered man of thought. He felt 
tha: if the men who drafted his laws could 
be immersed frequently in the tasks of 
daily administration, they might be pro- 
tected against “that systematizing spirit, 
that tendency to ideology and metaphysics” 
which must always afflict policy-formulators 
who think too much and act too little. 

M. Durand believes that Napoleon’s ex- 
periment was, on the whole, a wise and 
successful one, and that its drawbacks were 
clearly outweighed by its advantages. He 
admits, however, that there can be too 
much of a good thing, and that the Emperor 
carried the practice to excess. The Coun- 
cillors’ energies were so often diverted to 
other duties that the Council of State was 
hampered in carrying out its own func- 
tions. One is reminded of more recent ex- 
periments in Washington, where policy 
planners find themselves constantly drawn 
into the stream of daily action and diverted 
from their effort to take a long view. 

Incidentally, the precedent set by Na- 
poteon has been followed to this day. 
Councillors of State are still used on special 
assignment, although far less frequently 
than in Napoleon’s time. 

Gorpon WRIGHT 

University of Oregon 


CHAPMAN, BRIAN. Introduction to French 
Local Government. Pp. 238. London: 
George Allen & Unwin (distributed in 


the U. S. by The Macmillan Company), 


1953. $4.25. 


This well-written monograph fills an im- 
' portant gap in the literature on local gov- 
ernment in contemporary free Europe. As 
the basis for his study, the author, one of 
the younger British political scientists, has 
combined thorough documentary analysis 
with direct observation and interviewing 
in France itself. Following an interesting 
introductory description of the framework 
~ of French local political and administrative 
institutions, there are illuminating com- 
mentaries on the interaction of local politics 
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and administration, on the riddle of local 


_ government finance, and on the operation 


of the French system of central control 
over local government. The study also 
includes an up-to-date survey of the prob- 
lems of government in the Paris metro- 
politan area. 

Mr. Chapman rightly points out that 
“local government in England has hinged 
on the development of particular services 
in local areas, whereas in France the 
emphasis has been on the evolution of 
local institutions.” This being so, the 
French tend to place local government ef- 
ficiency on a lower value scale than the 
insurance of effective safeguards against 
abuses of authority—a behavior trait, be it 
noted, equally conspicuous at the national 
level. Even so, in Mr. Chapman’s view, 
French municipal government is efficient in 
the sense of “the prompt, smooth and 
predictable passage of matters requiring 
decision to a known authority’ [by way of 
prefect and mayor], who can and does take 
those decisions on his own responsibility.” 
This reviewers experience with French © 
local authorities both before and since 
World War II would suggest a considerably 
less favorable estimate, but perhaps Mr 
Chapman sampled a different segment of 
the “departmental” and communal bu- . 
reaucracy. 

On the other hand, the author properly 
contends that “there is more interest in 
local matters and more vitality in local 
government in France” than in England. 
One important reason for this hes in the 
fact that in France but not in England 
local political office is the natural stepping- 
stone to national political careers. As a 
distinguished French scholar observed years 
ago, France has had more great mayors 
than prime ministers, and the postwar situ- 
ation does not appear to have changed 
much in this respect. 

One special point made by Mr. Chapman 
is worth noting here. The ill-fated experi- 
ment with “regionalization” attempted by 
the Vichy regime has made it unlikely that 
any further extension of regional admin- 
istration will take place in the near future. 
The département, although artificial in 
origin, is now so much a part of the French 
pattern of parliamentary politics and elec- 
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economy to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Warrer R. SHARP 
Yale University 
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FırcHu, GERALDINE. Formosa Beachheag. 
Pp. ix, 267. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1953. $3.50. 

Formosa Beachhead reflects valuable per- 
sonal experiences of the author on two 
levels. Mrs. Fitch knows both the China 
mainland and Formosa through more than 
passing contacts (she lived in China for 
a good part of her life, and she visited 
Formosa three times in recent years); and 
she fought vigorously for an American 
China policy that would recognize Mao 
Tse-tung and his followers for the genuine 
Communists they always were. Mrs. Fitch 
met many Chinese who were prominent ir 
Nationalist China and who today on For- 
mosa and in the United States of America 
are upholding the banner of Free China; 
and she also met Americans who, for a 
variety of reasons, cherished (and spread) 
illusions about the Chinese Communists. 
Thus she is well-prepared to understand 
the extraordinary mixture of misguided 
action and self-defeating passivity that char- 
acterized America’s official attitude toward 
China during and after World War IT. 

Formosa is the starting point of her 
story. In a punchy.and popular style she 
introduces her readers to the “Beautiful 
Isle,” as the Portuguese called it, and to 
its people; and she returns to the Formosa 
story again when she later discusses the 
present government, its efforts at reform, 
and its military strength. Two chapters, 
“The Landlords! The Landlords of China!” 
and “Farmer Chang of Formosa,” go far 
to counteract the often repeated miscon- 
ceptions of tenancy ccnditions in pre-Com- 
munist China, and to point up the differ- 
ences between the dishonest and enslaving 
Communist agrarian revolution on the 
Chinese mainland and the honest and con- 
structive land reform accomplished recently 
by the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. 

The data included in ‘these chapters de- 
serve the widest attention. They raise im- 
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portant questions concerning the chances 
of a Naticnalist return to the mainland. 
Mrs. Fitch is extremely optimistic about 
the success of such an enterprise. While 
sharing her, desire to see the mainland 
Chinese liberated, the reviewer feels that 
the problems involved—and these are com- 
plex—should be studied with an eye on the 
socio-military developments in Russia dur- 
ing the first years af Soviet power. 

The chapter headings, “Which Experts 
on China were Right?” “The White Paper 
—a Lie that Failed,” “China Lobby?” and 
“Is America Safe?,” indicate both the ex- 
plosiveness of the American section of Mrs. 
Fitch’s book and tke frankly polemical way 
in which she deals with her subject. Par- 
ticularly important is her discussion of the 
“China Loaby”—the Nationalist lobby, 
which was pathetically small and ineffec- 
tive, and the Red China lobby, which was 
eminently end disastrously successful in 
shaping American public opinion. Few 
spokesmen of the anti-Communist camp are 
as familtr with certain details of the 
“China Lobby” as is Mrs. Fitch. Her pres- 
entation provides an urgently needed anti- 
dote to a much-publicized legend. 

Kari A. WITTFOGEL 

University of Washington ` 


Fers, Herpert. The China Tangle: The 
American Effort in China from Pearl 
Harbor to the Marshall Mission. Pp. x, 

' 445, Prirceton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. $6.00. 

“Tangle”- is too mild a word for the 
apparently insoluble problems which con- 
fronted the American government in its 
wartime involvements with China. The 
inability of the administration—despite the 
most earnest efforts of all the highest of- 
ficials involved—to effect an outcome con- 
forming to the interests of the American 
and Chinese people (as understood by our 
government) is a somber chapter in recent 
history and an explosive issue in domestic ~ 
politics. Herbert Feis lays before us this 
first objective account, based upon all the 
available American evidence, of what we 
tried to do and how we failed to bring. 
about what was, perhaps, unattainable—a 
free, strong, democratic, and friendly China. 

The study is more comprehensive than 
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the State Department’s “White Paper” on 
China, the United States Army’s history 
of the China-Burma-India Theatre, or the 
published reminiscences of various par- 
ticipants. It is far more lucid than the 
reports of various Congressional inves-igat- 
ing bodies that have pried into the subject. 
In pursuing his study Feis had generally 
free access to State Department archives, 


. records on China in the Office of Chief of 


Military History of the Army, and, directly 
or indirectly, pertinent parts of the papers 
of Roosevelt, Morgenthau, Hopkins, and 
Hurley. 

From reading this narrative it is amply 
evident how hard the American govern- 
ment worked to uphold China in the war 
against Japan, to restore it as a united and 
independent country, to secure for it a 
place of authority among the nations, and 
to avert the threatening civi! war. In 
seeking these worthy ends there was always 
a great divergency between the Chinese 
and American governments concerning the 
necessary means. These fundamental di- 
vergencies, which arose from ‘differerces in 
culture, in strategic situation, in political 
and economic systems, are laid out clearly 
China always demanded a greater voice in 
decisions and a greater volume of aid than 
America believed wise to grant During 
the war, American planners had their eyes 
riveted upon Japan; the Nationalists had 
theirs fixed upon Russia and the Chinese 
Communists. After the war American 
officials clung to their vision of a peace- 
fully united China; the two hostile parties 
in China clung each to the vision of 
supremacy over the other. 

Events were transpiring in China—politi- 
cal and social conflicts, war weariness, infla- 
tion, famine, and wise or foolish acts of 
men-—over which America had no control. 
Events, were transpiring throughout the 
rest of the world—decisions in Russia or 
Japan, distant battles which shifted the 
balances of power and upset time tables 
and calculations, demobilization fever that 
robbed this country of its military might. 
All these were part of the China tangle. 
Feis does not indulge in praise and blame. 
The theory that a conspiracy within the 
American government brought about the 
loss of China finds no support in these 
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carefully written pages. No single Ameri- 
can or Chinese is harshly treated, though 
clashes in concept and personality are not 
concealed. 

The note on which the excellent book 
closes is really its theme. Let us study 
again the record. But we “need not make 
excuses either to ourselves, the Chinese 
people, or the rest of the world” for having 
pursued the purposes in China that we did. 

C. MARTIN WILBUR 

Columbia University 


Norta, Rozert C. Moscow and Chinese 
Communists. Pp. ix, 306. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1953 
$5.00. 


Mr. North takes as his principal theme 
the story of the Soviet impact on the course 
of the Communist revolution in China. 
He approaches the question in the spirit 
of objective historiography, and employs 
a substantial documentation to support his 
analyses and conclusions. Since the Soviet 
impact on the Chinese Communist revolu- 
tion was especially pronounced prior to 
1935, about one-half of the volume deals 
with the events of the 1918-1935 period. 
Where Mr. North retells the fairly familiar 
parts of that story, his account will be of 
interest for the general reader; where he 
probes into more obscure historical ques- 
tions, employing an original documentation 
derived from his personal interviews with 
some of the surviving actors—Chang Kuo- 
tao and M. N. Roy, in particular—Mr. 
North is speaking primarily to the specialist 
in the history of the period 

Sino-Soviet relations within the Com- 
munist apparatus of world revolution have 
been highly complex, and Mr North faces 
their ramifications squarely. Thus, he 
examines the early orientation of Lenin 
and the Comintern toward China and the 
effects on subsequent Soviet policy toward 
China of the Stalin-Trotsky feud. Simi- 
larly, from the Chinese aspect, he traces 
internal political developments within the 
Chinese Communist Party before and after 
Mao Tse-tung’s rise to a position of un- 
challenged control. The principal polit- 
ical relationships of the Kuomintang to 
the Chinese Communists necessarily receive 
some attention. Passing rather rapidly 
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through the World War II period, Mr. 
North devotes two chapters to the recent 
period (1945-1953) of the civil war in 
China and the subsequent experiences of 
the Chinese Communists in the realms of 
domestic and foreign policy. In these 
concluding stibstantive chapters, the author 
considers the interests and policies of the 
United States as these are shaped by the 
unfolding of the revolutionary situation in 
China and by the new relationships between 
China and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. North’s book is not written in popu- 
lar style, although he evidently seeks to 
bring a “message” to his readers concern- 
ing their attitude toward the emerging 
political situation in Asia. The evident 
intellectual integrity of the author con- 
stantly keeps the reader informed of the 
differences between conclusions based on 
scholarly documentation and conclusions 
derived from personal judgments and opin- 
ions. The volume itself, reviewed from a 
colorful, paper-bound copy, is a helpful 
addition to the bookshelf of contemporary 
world affairs. 

H. ARTHUR STEINER 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


Beard, Mary R. The Force of Women in 
Japanese History. Pp. 196. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1953 
$3.75. 

Between 1935 and 1939 a committee of 
scholars in Tokyo, under the leadership of 
the then Baroness Ishimeto (now Mrs. 
Kanju Kato), prepared a series of bio- 
graphical and historical sketches pertaining 
to Japanese women for an encyclopaedia on 
the world’s women to have been published 
in Austria. The war prevented the issuance 
of this work, but the Japanese sketches 
have been assembled by Mary Beard and 
published in this volume. Half of the 
pieces concern women in Japanese court 
circles in ancient and medieval times; the 
remainder deal with social and political 
events in the modern age as they relate 
to women and women’s rights. The final 
chapters, apparently writter in 1950, bring 
the story up to the point of enactment by 
the Diet of legislation providing for the 


woman’s ballot, and the encouragement _ 
i 
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by the government of population control 
measures. 

Mrs. Beard has chosen to present the 
sketches with only a minimum of linguistic 
editing; consequently the reader may find 
them somewhat awkward in style and not 
a little opaque. The pieces are decidedly 
uneven, with some of them engaging in 
voluminous and often irrelevant detail, 
while others are broader in scope and more 
incisive in content. 

The role of women in Japanese social 
and cultural history is a topic of first-rate 
importance, and one that badly needs thor- 
ough and insightful treatment. Interesting 
as these sketches may be, they provide 
little more information than may be ob- 
tained from existing standard English-lan- 
guage works-on Japan. The book contains 
no analysis of the position of women in 
Japanese patterns of value, nor in the dis- 
tinctive hierarchical, yet achievement-ori- 
ented system of Japanese social relations. 
Also lacking is a study of the great differ- 
ences in the roles of women in social classes, 
communities, and occupational groups. For 
these reasons the book’s chief value lies 
in its simple biographical flavor and often 
charming treatment of the Japanese scene, 
particularly in ancient elite circles. 

Joun W. BENNETT 

Ohio State University 


BATTISTINI, Lawrence H. Introducing 
Asia. Pp. xiv, 289. New York: John 
Day Company, 1953. $3.75. 
Introducing Asia, by Lawrence H. Bat- 

tistini, is a generally sound but extremely 

brief historical introduction to Eastern 

Asia end the Indian subcontinent. Despite 


„the rather expansive title (this reviewer 


anticipated a work of at least a thousand 
pages) the book contains nothing at all on 
Western Asia and runs the whole gamut of 
Indiar: history in 35 pages. China, Japan, 
Korea, Soucheast Asia, and the Southwest 
Pacific are treated in the rest of a slim 
264 pages of text, from which must be sub- 
tracted 17 pages of maps (very worthwhile 
ones) and sketches. 

With suca brevity the author must, of 
course, cover centuries in paragraphs or 
even in sentences, and he must depend 
upon generalization or implication to carry 
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the subject across the valleys to the moun- 
tain tops on which alone he has time to 
elight. Hence supreme care must be exer- 
cised in the choice of almost every word, 
particularly so those key words of “impli- 
cation.” It is to the credit of the author 
that most of his words are well chosen, 
and his generalizations and implications, 
though over-simple, usually set a clear 
>rojection in the right direction. 

Occasionally they do fot, however, as in 
the following cases (reviewer’s italics): 
page 20 places the Mohammedan invasions 
of India in the “early centuries after 
Christ” (perhaps before Mohammed was 
born?); pages 46-51 fail to consider 
Mongols and Manchus as part of a gen- 
eral Chinese northern frontier problem, 
and have Mongols violating Chinese tra- 
ditions Jess than Manchus (the opposite 
being more likely); page 70 has the 
Jesuits in Ming times enjoying success 
until persecutions “set in” (rather invited 
by Rome?); pages 180 ff. give no explana- 
tion of how or why the Japanese milita- 
rists after 1930 “began exerting a dominat- 
ing influence over the civil government”; 
page 184s “However, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt,” would better read “More- 
over, President ...”; page 231 makes 
Pakistan “constitutionally” a “theocracy,” 
which it is not; page 233 has American 
policy bringing the Filipinos toward self- 
government “after World War I,” which 
would seem to give the unsympathetic Re- 
publicans of the 1920’s credit for Wil- 
sonian and Rooseveltian steps in that di- 
rection; page 206 ff. and page 253, on the 
American occupation of Japan and Korea, 
resdectively, seem tinged with an overly 
rosy: glow. 

There are some errors in dates and spell- 
ing: for example, read 1638 for 1689 (p. 
10); 9 A.D. for 8 BC. (p. 44); 1882 for 
1378 (p. 146); Pan for P’an but Ch’ien 
for Chien (p. 46); Chu for Chuh (p. 
165); dates of early Chinese dynasties are 
rounded off mercilessly (p. 39). 

These shortcomings detract from the 
book, but they are not numerous enough 
to spoil it. The further reading and source 
lists at the end of the book show the au- 
thor’s acquaintance with and use of nu- 
merous standard texts and special studies 
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in the field. For the uninitiated general 
reader Introducing Asia can serve as a 
pleasant, easy, and yet sufficiently reliable 
introduction to a vast and complex field 
of knowledge. 
Hary Conroy 
University of Pennsylvania 


LILIENTHAL, ALFRED M. What Price 
Israel. Pp. viii, 274. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1953. $3.95. 


The establishment of an independent 
Israel has given rise to some speculation 
as to what the relationship would be be- 
tween world Jewry, particularly American 
Jews, and the new state. The reason for 
the wonderment lies perhaps in the fact 
that the event was in a number of ways 
unique in history—the creation of a state 
ex nihilo, so to speak, by the efforts of 
people scattered throughout the world but 
at the same time united by the bonds of 
a common history and religion. No one 
wondered what the relationship of Ameri- 
can Czechs, Poles, or Lithuanians would 
be towards their countries of origin after 
these achieved their independence follow- 
ing World War I, also with the indispen- 
sable assistance of Americans, for that was 
considered as a “natural” occurrence. Yet, 
basically, the case of Israel is not any dif- 
ferent. Only the circumstances are. 

After a flurry of excitement over an ad- 
mittedly. remarkable achievement, the Jews, 
like other ethnic groups in America with a 
similar experience, are “getting used to the 
idea.” They have been showing, to an 
ever diminishing degree, be it noted, an in- 
terest in the new state, which expresses it- 
self chiefly in monetary contributions. A 
tiny number, perhaps much smaller than 
in the case of the above-mentioned na- 
tionalities, have even gone to settle there. 
But beyond that Jews, even when Zionists, 
remain unquestionably attached as much 
as any other ethnic group, as other Ameri- 
cans, to their country, which ‘is the United 
States. 

Mr. Lilienthal, however, fears that this 
is not the case. He feels that the whole 
effort of American Jews in helping the 
Palestinian Jews to gain their independ- 
ence and their subsequent interest in Israel 
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amount to Little less than disloyalty to 
America. He, therefore, felt duty-bound 
to write this book to enlighten the Ameri- 
can public of the true state of things. 

The book is largely devoted to an ac- 
count of the political efforts of American 
Jews on behalf of Israel. Now, politics, 
whether one likes it or not, often involves 
“ugly” tactics, manipulations, and pressures 
of all kinds. This undoubtedly was aso 
true in this instance. The author, how- 
ever, inclines to see in these political ac- 
tivities a kind of sinister plot on the part 
of American Zionists to sell out American 
interests. Non-Jews who have been help- 
ing in the efforts, from former President 
Truman, Mrs. Roosevelt, and various sena- 
tors, congressmen, and governors down to 
mayors and other civic leaders, are sus- 
pected of being either cheap politicians, 
disregarding American welfare, fools, or 
dupes of the Zionists. In some cases, they 
are pictured as individuals seeking expia- 
tion for sins they feel they have com- 
mitted against the Jews and thus relieving 
their guilty consciences. Mr. Lilienthal 
somehow cannot conceive of such persons 
taking an active interest in this “un-Ameri- 
can” affair except for ulterior motives. He 
is bitter, cynical, and even abusive when 
writing of their role in the Zionist effort 
On the other hand, active opponents of 
Israel—advocates of a pro-Arab policy— 
are considered as being, by this very fact. 
humanitarians working for the best inter- 
ests of America. _ 

Thus, what supposedly was to have beer. 
an objective evaluation of an historical 
event and its implications for America and 
American Jews, designed to clarify an issue 
presumably beclouded by misleading propa- 
ganda, turns out to be a one-sided and 
extremely subjective interpretation of it 
which the reader is asked to accept as fact. 

SAMUEL KOENIG 

Brooklyn College 


Parar, RAPHAEL. Israel Between East and 
West’ A Study in Human Relations 
Pp. xiv, 348 Philadelphia: Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, 1953. $4.50 


Geographically, Israel is situated in the 
Middle East; its social-economic-political- 
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cultural structure is, however, based on 
Western patterns. More than half of its 
present population is European or Ameri- 
can born, and the rest is of Asiatic and 
African origin. During the first four years 
of its existence (1948-52), the Stete of 
Israel doubled its population by absorbing 
some 700,000 immigrants, one-half of whom 
came from Africa and Asia and the other 
half from Western countries. On the cross- 
roads between East and West, Israel, in its 
internal demographic structure and repidly 
changing sccio-cultural values, presents an 


~interesting field to the social scientist. 


Professor Patai, having lived in Jeru- 
salem for some 14 years prior to the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel and having 
visited Israel twice in the last five years, 
has attempted to treat the topic from the 
human relations angle. Professor Patai ap- 
proaches his study with sympathy, with 
the command of the language of the coun- 
try, and with access to its current publica- 
tions; it is regrettable that the result is 
far from satisfactory. 

The author’s long historical Aron 
are not always illuminating and are often 
superfluous. The book contains many sta- 
tistical tables, quoted from reliable sources, 
but Professor Patai quite often applies the 
statistics of 1939-40 to the entirely differ- 
ent scene of the 1950s. Again, it is one 
thing to cite statistics of 1950 for illustra- 
tion purposes but not quite justifiable to 
draw “scientific” conclusions from con- 
stantly changing figures relating to the 
short period of Israel’s existence as a 
State. The sources used by the author 
are a mixed lot; alongside most reliable 
ones, the author sometimes depends too 
much on a newspaper article. At times 
the informed reader will wonder where the 
author gathered, for instance, that “the 
most numerous Oriental Jewish commu- 
nity [in Israel] insists on separate schools 
for their own children” (pp 284-5). It 
just is not so. 

However, the main shortcoming of the 
book is a more serious one. The author 
embarked on his study with the precon- 
ceived basic premise that the Europeen- 
American born Jews in Israel and those 
who arrived from Asia and Africa repre- 
sent the clash between Western and East- 
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ern civilizations. Glamorizing the Eastern 
culture and tradition, he bemoans the West- 
ern Jews’ “colonial” attitude towards what 
they consider their “inferior’ Eastern 
brethren and their attempt to force west- 
ernization on them. The premise does not 
hold true in Israel. Many of the facts 
cited by the author in proof of his theory 
are of a temporary and passing nature, 
some of them greatly changed ever. in the 
few months since the publication of the 
book. 

The 700,000 immigrants from fifty-odd 
countries, districts and territories, coming 
from all corners of the earth, have brought 
with them into Israel fifty-odd languages 
and cultures representing worlds apart, 
ranging from medieval times to the twen- 
tieth-century atomic age. These newcom- 
ers have joined a community of an equal 
number of Jews, two-thirds of whom have 
been living in the country less chan 15 
years, having also arrived from numerous 
countries with varying backgrounds. Add 
to that the 170,000 Arabs living in Israel— 
a mixed lot of Moslem and Christian com- 
munities—and you get an unusual melting 
pot—all of this is in a comparatively small 
country where an old-new State and cul- 
tural society are being rapidly built and 
expanded, where the country is coping with 
great economic odds, and where politically 
it is not yet at peace with its neighbors 
The country and its people are facing an 
interesting challenge, which bears watching. 
But the problems besetting Israel and their 
impact on the human relations within its 
borders are somewhat different from what 
they appear to be in the book under re- 
view. 

M. Avipor 

Jerusalem, Israel 


Koenic, NATHAN A Comprehensive Agri- 
cultural Program for Puerto Rico. Pp. 
xii, 299. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, 1953. $1.75 (paper). 
Koenig, Special Assistant to the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture in the United States, 

produced this study in co-operazion with 


some 100 agricultural experts in Puerto 
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Rico organized in 14 task forces. The 
book presents very extensive, detailed in- 
formation concerning most aspects of agri- 
culture and rural life in Puerto Rico and 
is useful for their improvement. The ef- 
fective utility of the book has been en- 
hanced by the series of conferences on the 
Island in which Mr. Koenig took part fol- 
lowing its publication, by the extensive re- 
ports about the book in the newspapers, 
and now by its use in the public school 
system. ‘This is entirely consonant with 
the practice of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which 
stimulates research about its basic prob- 
lems and then uses the research extensively 
in drafting its policy and in launching its 
operations. 

Agriculture provides 40 per cent of the 
national income of Puerto Rico, which is 
too low for a reasonable level of living 
(the per capita income is about four and 
a half times greater on the Mainland). If 
present knowledge about seeds and cultiva- 
tion were used, food production, exclusive 
of sugar (which cannot be expanded be- 
yond its legal quota of, 1,080,000 tons), 
could be increased 171 per cent in about 
ten or fifteen years. Improvement and 
diversification would increase the produc- 
tion of many crops for the local as well as 
the export market: for example, oranges 
could be increased 289 per cent, avocados 
295 per cent, sweet potatoes 252 per cent, 
bananas 97 per cent, corn 155 per cent, 
and cotton 321 per cent. To attain these 
goals, three factors must be greatly im- 
proved and expanded: education, capital 
and credit, and market facilities. 

The definition of these goals and of the 
factors which would make them attainable 
in about a decade is a valuable instrument 
for the improvement of agriculture and 
the Jevel of living in Puerto Rico. The de- 
tailed information facilitates planning and 
operations to diversify and modernize food 
production. But the difficulty which is not 
sufficiently recognized is the cost of im- 
provement. Only 53 per cent of rural 
children of school age are in school despite 
the fact that the government spends over 
one-fourth its budget for education. Simi- 
larly, where will capital be found for the 
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cost of improvements in farm operations 
and for the purchase of family farms? 
Development always hinges upon improved 
education and increases of capital, but their 
cost in low income economies can only be 
met very slowly. In this competent study, 


the cost of the improvements recommended 


is rarely counted. 
MILLARD WINCHESTER HANSEN 
University of Puerto Rico 


LINARES QUINTANA, SEGUNDO V. Tratado 
de la Ciencia del Derecho Constitucional. 
Vols. I and IL Pp. 505; 513. Buencs 
Aires: Editorial Alfa, 1953. No price. 
Segundo V. Linares Quintana, who has 

established a reputation as one of Argen- 

tina’s most distinguished scholars and most 


prolific writers in the feld of constitutional- 


law, has just published the first two vol- 
umes of a massive five-volume “Treatise 
on the Science of Constitutional Law.” 
Two more volumes are now in press; the 
final volume has yet to be written. Each 
of the first two volumes contains more 
than 500 pages, so it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the final work will run to about 
2,500 pages, or very nearly one millior 
words. 

The scope of the work is sufficiently 
broad to justify such an outpouring of 
words. It ranges from ancient Greece to 
modern Argentina; from the United States 
of America to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It deals with the antecedents 


of constitutional government (Vol. I, Pt.. 


I) and also with constitutional Jaw in the 
atomic age (Vol. I, Pt. IV). “It has some- 
thing to say about elmost every modern 
constitution, and about some of the more 
important ‘documents of earlier days. In- 
deed, the author’s principal weakness—if 
indeed it can be considered a weakness— 
is his tendency tə cover too much ground 
without saying a great deal about any one 
subject. Yet he could fairly say in re- 
buttal that his remarks, though often brief, 
are almost always to the point, and that he 
has performed a real service by bringing 
so much material together in a single inte- 
grated work. 

One may perhaps wonder how anyone 
can talk and write freely about constitu- 
tional guarantees of liberty in Perdén’s Ar- 
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gentina. The answer may perhaps be that 
such an attempt is foredoomed to failure. 
Dr. Linares Quintana served as professor 
of constitutional law in the Universities of 
Buenos Aires and Eve Perón (formerly La 
Plata) for many years, but he has recently 
been dismissed for failure to expound the 
“national doctrine’—in other words, the 
Peronista hocus-pocus that goes by the 
name of Justicialismo. The first two vol- 
umes of Linares Quintana’s new work have 
indeed been published in Buenos Aires, and 
have not been confiscated by the authori- 
ties. But their subject matter is quite gen- 
eral, and their criticisms of the Perón re- 
gime are merely implied. So neither the 
author nor the censor has yet met the acid 
test, which must be faced in subsequent 
volumes. The very fact that such ques- 
tions must be raised is an eloquent indict- 
ment of Perón’s Argentina. 
Austin F. MACDONALD 
University of California 


Wacizy, CmarLes. Amazon Town: A 
Study of Man in the Tropics. Pp. xi, 
305. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. $5.00. 

This is a socio-anthropological study of 
the inhabitants of a small town in the 
Amazon Valley of Brazil. It is based 
mainly on data gathered from June to Sep- 
tember 1948, during a survey of UNESCO 
for the International Hylean Amazon In- 
stitute. During these three months, Dr. 
Wagley, Professor of Anthropology at Co- 
lumbia University, and his associates lived 
in the community (referred to throughout 
the book by the fictitious name of Jia), 
visited in the homes of the residents, par- 
ticipated in the daily life activities, and 
collected case studies of 113 families cover- 
ing details of their diet, expenditures, in- 
come, personel possessions, and other re- 
lated information. 

The book supposedly gives a representa- 
tive picture o? conditions in the region of 
the Brazilian Amazon “where a distinctive 
way of life has been formed by the fusion 
of American Indian and Portuguese cul- 
tures during tke past centuries.” It is both 
a study of the adaptation of -man to a 
tropical environment and a study of an 
underdeveloped area. 
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The scope of the work is best indicated 
by the titles of the eight chapters arranged 
in order as follows: I. The Problem of 
Men in the Tropics; II. An Amazon Com- 
munity; II. Making a Living in the Trop- 
ics; IV. Social Relations in an Amazon 
Community; V. Family Affairs in an Ama- 
zon Community; VI. People Also Play; 
VUE. From Magic to Science; VIM. A 
Community in an Under-Developed Area. 

The author finds that the standards of 
living in Jta are relatively low as indicated 
by such factors as the primitive agricul- 
tural techniques, inadequate housing, lack 
of sanitation, and high death retes. He 
points out that anthropologists have often 
argued for “cultural relativity,” insisting 
that progress, good and evil, success and 
failure, beauty and ugliness, aze values 
relative to the particular culture in which 
they are found While he feels that this 
point of view is helpful in teaching one to 
understand, tolerate, and respect other ways 
of life, he would also hold that “when a 


culture, through lack of technological equip-- 


ment and for reasons of social organiza- 
tion, fails to provide for the material needs 
of man beyond a mere survival level, that 
society and culture must be judged in- 
ferior ” - 

The author is convinced that the major 
deficiencies in well-being in this area are 
due to social and cultural factors and could 
be altered greatly by the introduction of 
different techniques and ways of doing 
things. He says “tropical climate pre- 
sents many difficulties to human life, but 
none that are insurmountable when ade- 
quate technical equipment is available.” 
He hastens to add that never in history 
has the best of Western technology been 
available to the people of this area The 
author contends that our most advanced 
technology is aimed at controlling and ex- 
ploiting the Temperate Zone. The central 
problem, therefore, is one of adapting 
some of the modern techniques of living 
now found in the Temperate Zone to 
tropical conditions; and to do this in such 
a manner as to retain the meny positive 
values which have survived through genera- 
tions of life in that area. 

The book is interestingly written and 


should be of interest both to the layman 
and to the student of the social sciences. 
N. L. WHETTEN 
University of Connecticut i 
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_ NEW THIS SPRING! 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 2nd Edition 


By JAMES M. BURNS, Williams College and JACK W. PELTASON, 
University of Illinois 
Here is a new edition of the popular study of American government that stresses 
and dynamic processes, rather than minutiae of laws and institutions. The 
8 gay ear of the Eisenhower Administration; added factual 
e book has been reorganized in‘such aar that facts 
960 pages 6” 2 9” 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 


By ALBERT B. SAYE, MERRITT B. POUND, and JOHN F. ALLUMS: 
all in the Political Science Department, University of Georgia 


This text presents the basic principles, organization, and functions of American 
porama, with particular emphasis on EERE principles and civil rights. 
t provides an effective orientation to the field of ponton science. In the new 


- edition, many chapters have been expanded, and material has been brought TA 
letely up to date with new developments such as the ny Seizure and th 
McCarran cCarran Immigration Act. 448 pages . 53" x 334" 


THE GREAT ISSUES OF POLITICS 


By LESLIE LIPSON, University of California, Berkeley 


This text offers a new analysis of the fundamentals of the political process. 
These are presented to the reader as a series of basic issues which arise in every 
system, in any kind of state, in all forms of government. The book is 


attempted. 
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INTRODUCTION to INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By CHARLES P. SCHLEICHER, University of Oregon 


wing upon several of the social sciences to give students an in 
road this in a clear and com enaive introduction to internation’ ka 
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MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS. New third edition 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. McGraw-Hill Series in So- 

csology and Anthropology 562 pages, $7.00 (text edition available). 
A careful revision that brings all data and theoretical material up to date. The 
book is designed for functional courses in marriage education, primarily on the 
college freshman or sophomore level. The work is a personalized, positive 
approach to the problems which students face in preparing for marriage, and 
helps them develop a philosophy, form correct attitudes, and make right choices 
in this preparation. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By Pav H. Lanois, The State College of Washington. 205 pages, $375 
(text edition available). 
This is a sympathetic treatment, by a leader in the field, of the adjustments 
which ineviably must be made when the student moves from the high school 
environment to the college scene with its intensified social and scholastic com- 
petition Written in a warm, lively fashion, it is based on the experiences of 
more than a thousand students. 


THE DYNAMICS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


By Joun P. Rocne, Haverford College, and Murray S. Stepman, Swarth- 

more College. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. In press. 
Here is an introductory account of democratic government which views demo- 
cratic institutions not as ends in themselves but as a part of the broader frame- 
work of democratic political theory By means of a functional approach similar 
institutions in democratic countries are analyzed and compared so the reader 
can discover at each operational level the degree to which each institution in 
each country fulfills or fails to fulfill the requirements of democratic theory. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. New second. 
edition 
By Joun H. Fercuson, Pennsylvania State College and Drean E. Mc- 
Henry, University of California at Los Angeles. cGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science. Ready in March. 
For the general course on American Government this well-known brief text 
treats federal, state and local government. The new edition—largely rewritten 
—is up to date, easy to read, and more extensively and effectively illustrated 
than previously. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: In the Age of Conflict be- 
tween Democracy and Dictatorship. New second edition 
By Rogert Srrausz-Hurt, University of Pennsylvania and Stefan T 
Fossony, Georgetown University. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
n press. 
Here is a thorough revision, almost a complete rewriting, of a college text for 
courses in International Politics, International Relations, ete. The book estab- 
lishes a study of international relations on a scienttfic basis and adheres 
rigorously to the scientific method of exposition of fact and logical analysis. 
The authors evaluate the impact of all significant factors in the field of inter- 
national relations and combine these individual factors into meaningful aggre. 
gates 
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THE GROWTH of 
SCANDINAVIAN LAW 


By LESTER B. ORFTELD 
Firat study in English on this subject. and the United States. Also gives a 
Explains what Scandinavian Law is, wealth of material-on the history, 
how it came to be, how it compares politics, and economics of each Scandi- 
with law in other European countries navian state. 


416 pages, extensive bibliographies, index, $8.50 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS: 


HISTORY OF MARSHALL FIELD AND COMPANY, 1852- 
1906. By Robert W. Twyman. 

The story of the famous Chicago department store and how it became great 
through the merchandising principles pioneered and developed by Marshall Field. 
Ready April 30, $5.00. 


ERA OF THE OATH. By Harold M. Hyman, 


A study of Northern loyalty tests during the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
‘An eye-opener for moderns pondering the phenomenon of McCarthyism. Ready 
May 2, $5.00. 


ROBERT MORRIS, REVOLUTIONARY FINANCIER: With 
An Analysis of his Earlier Career. By-Clarence L. Ver Steeg. 


Primarily a study of Morris as Superintendent of Finance in the American Revo- 
lution. Analyzes his-experience before and his long-range policies after taking- 
public office, Goes far toward vindication of this maligned man. Ready May 9, 
$5.00. 


FREE EXAMINATION COPY SENT ON REQUEST. 20% DISCOUNT 
WHEN YOU MENTION THE ANNALS. 


Ask for catalog of other new books 
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@ “I am indebted for inspiration and suggestion to Advance to Barbar- 
ism. It displays great knowledge of the military art and profound re- 
search into the historical aspects of all that relates to the war-crimes 
trials.’ — The Right Hon. Lord Hankey, author of Poltitcs: Trials and Errors 


“A tremendous piece of work.”’—John Haynes Holmes 


Advance to 
Barbarism 


HOW THE REVERSION TO BARBARISM IN WARFARE AND 
WAR-TRIALS MENACES OUR FUTURE 


By F. J. P. Veale, with a Foreword by the Very Rev. 
Wira Raru Incr, Dean of St. Paul’s 


@ One of the most timely and important books to appear on world affairs 
in our generation. Praised by experts on both military and legal history in 
England and the U. S., it deals primarily with the following topics in mili- 
tary and legal history and current world problems: 


1. The evolution of warfare to the creation of a civilized code following 1700 


2. The termination of civilized warfare as the result of strategic bombing of 
civilians and civilian property by the air forces in the second World War. 


3. The judicial, logical, and ethical fallacies of the Nuremberg and other 
post-war trials. 


4. The rise of the Orwellian period in warfare with the Cold War and 
Korean War. 


5. The bearing of the above factors upon the further barbarization of war- 
fare in the future, with the grave danger of the destruction of western 
civilization. 


“To his honor, F. J. P. Veale correctly describes the mdiscrimmate slaughter 
of civilians by the world’s so-called ‘Strategic Air Forces,’ the judicial 
lynchers of the Nuremberg mock trials and, most of all, the vile 
theories of war now current.” —— HOFFMAN NickERSON 


“The case for Sida = “An oo and deeply disturbing book.” — 


The Law Times (London). book of great importance. Display- 
ing the rare combination of a deep knowledge of military history 
and an acute legal insight, it is a brilliant and courageous exposition 
of the case for civilization.”—-CapT. RUSSELL GRENFELL 


* Outstanding” “Impressive.” “This is a very outstanding book... 
The author shows a real knowledge of war.”—GENERAL J. F. C. 


Fuuizer. “Most interesting and impressive.”—Cart. B. H. Lippeiu 
Harr. 


@ Illustrated, 322 pages, indexed, $4.50 at booksellers, or postpaid from 
C. C. NELSON CO., Publishers, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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* TEMPLE UNIVERSITY ~ 
~~ SURVEY OF , 
* FEDERAL REORGANIZATION * 
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The Hoover Report, brought up to date for the Presi- 
dent's Special Committee by recommendations based 
on a series of task-force studies, is available for of- 
ficials, legislators, and all citizens interested in goy- 
ernmental efficiency ond economy. As a prepon- 
derance of its 126 recommendations: remain un- 
enacted these volumes are indispensable. 
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Two volumes, paper-bound, available in limited 
supply at $5.00 the sei. Obtainable from the Book 
Store of Temple University; Broad Street & Mont- 


gomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Your invitation to examine— 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


(Personality - Work - Community) 
by 


ARTHUR NAFTALIN, BENJAMIN N. NELSON, MuLForp Q. SIBLEY 


DonaLp W. CALHOUN, ANDREAS PAPANDREOU 
t 


- + . a superior book of readings which offers the reader a study 


of man and his relationship to the world of institutions, ideas, 


and values. 


Chicago 


Philadelphia J- B. Lippincott Company 


Important OXFORD Books — Coming this Spring 


Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 
By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 
Columbsa University 

This 18 a virtual “command performance” prompted by the overwhelming 
reader response to Professor Commager’s magazine and newspaper articles. 
It presents a sane and sound analysis of loyalty purges, irresponsible smears, 
wholesale use of the “subversive” label, the spreading idea that treason 1s 
contagious, and apathy toward our consitutional nghts. A simple, direct, 
and moving illumination of the issues at stake in these umes. 


168 pp April 22 $2.50 


Principles and Problems of 


American National Government 
REVISED EDITION 


By JOHN M. SWARTHOUT 
Oregon State College 


and ERNEST R. BARTLEY 
Unrverssty of Florida 
This book, dealing with the vast organization of modern American government, 
was first published in 1951 It has now been carefully revised in all details 
and brought up to date in the light of recent legislation and the change of 
administration. Many of the tables and graphs have been improved, and a 
-number of new ones added. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Publishers of Fine Books for nearly Vive Centuries 
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cAnnouncing 


the publication of 


LETTERS 
ON 
PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


—from a Dean to his 
Graduates 


by 
LENT D. UPSON 


A public administrator’s prob- 
lems delightfully discussed in 
a series of essays. This book 
should be read by every govera- 
mental officialand the citizeas 
who work with them. 


Introduction by 


LurHer H. Guuicx, President 
Institute of Public Administratior. 


Republished to meet the demar.d 
from those who are acquainted 
with these essays by the 


CITIZENS RESEARCH 


COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN 
810 Farwell Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


178 pages Price: $1.75 


a 


Revised and Enlarged 
Editions of 


THE FAMOUS TEXTS PREPARED 
BY THE CONTEMPORARY CIVIL- 
IZATION STAFF OF COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INTRODUCTION TO 
Contemporary Civilization in 
the West A SOURCE BOOK 


Volume I. From the Middle 
Ages through the French Revo- 
lution. Hitherto unrepresented 
documents now included; certain 
source readings amplified, con- 
tracted, or re-edited. About 
1300 pages. Ready in September 
1954. $6.75 


Volume II. From the time of 
Goethe to the United Nations. 


New source material now added; ~ 


significant substitutions and edit- 
ing in new edition. 1291 pages. 
Now available. $6.75 


CHAPTERS IN 
Western Civilization 


Volume I. Chapter titles now 
parallel those of the Source Book. 
New chapters by Gilmore, Sal- 
mon, Packard, and Burrell have 
been added. About 500 pages. 
Ready in September 1954. $4.00 


Volume I. Chapter titles now 
parallel those of the Source Book. 
Chapters by Condliffe, Croce, 
Karpovich, Mead, Cole, Palmer, 
Holborn and a new article by D. 
Dillard have been added. 516 
pages. Now available. $4.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 27 
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M.LT. 


STRATEGIC AREA 
WALL Maps 


44” x64” and 64” x 44” 


Edited by Norman J. Padelford, 
Prof. of International Relations, 
Massachusetts Institute of 


MIT 


MIT 
MIT 
MIT 


MIT 
MIT 
MIT 


MIT 
MIT 


MIT 10 
MIT 11 


MIT 12 


MIT 13 
MIT 14 


MIT 15 
MIT 16 
MIT 17 
MIT 18 
MIT 19 
MIT 20 


Single wall map postpaid 
Any 10 wall maps, each 
Any 20 wall maps, each ... 


Technology 


Italian-Yugoslav 
Boundary Area 


Zone of the Straits 
Trusteeship Areas 


German Boundary 
Issues 


Antarctic Claims 
The Middle East 
Great Power 
Hemisphere 
Caribbean Area 


Political Divisions 
of India 


Partition of Palestine 
European Boundary 
Changes, 1947 
Inter-American 
Defense Zone 
Japanese Empire 
U.S.S.R. Mineral 
Resources 

Pacific Basin 
Resources of Africa 
Malaysia 
Borderlands of China 
U.S.S.R. Political 
Danube Basin 


$2.00 
$1.75 
$1.50 


Set of small maps in binder, with 


8 pages of text, postpaid. 


. $1.25 


Write for circular G8A and 
NEW CATALOG 54A. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Sctentific Map Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 





PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY by 
ham E, Roeder, wth an introduction by Hany 
Elmer Barnes. Concise information concerning m 
of the events and prominent personalities from S00 
A.D. to the present. $6.00 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY edited by Henry 
tt Fairchild. Consolidates and standardizes the 





usages in its field and provides a precise working 
vocabulary. $6 00 


20th CENTURY SOCIOLOGY edited by George 
urvitch & Wilber E Moore A group of outstanding 
sociologists presents ali the mayor developments in 
modern sociological science. $6.00 


C] 20th CENTURY POLITICAL THOUGHT edited 
by Joseph S. Roucek. A complete survey of modern 
developments in political thought by 27 nationally- 
known specialists. Sums up what needs to be known 
of ideological trends reshaping the world of ee 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL PELOS- 
HY by A. R. M. Murray. A critical examination 
of the principal theories advanced by political philos- 
ophers from Plato to Marx. $4.75 


O ESSAYS IN SCIENCE by Albert Einstein. An 
abbreviated edition of some of the papers of mne 
distinguished physicist. $2. 


THE CAUSES & TREATMENT OF eee 
ARDNESS by Sur Syl Burt. Describes the main 
causes of backwardness and the various methods 
which the teacher may usefully adopt in bis pein 


. 


pl THE EXPERIENCE OF DEATH by Paul-Louis 
dsberg. A concentrated examination of the prin- 
cipal arguments for and agamsat suade. 50 


Ẹ THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD by Froreasor 
la Polwan, Dr. R. rittain, and Dr, T. K. 
cee: eee of the cultural, 
eos ry tech aol post- mortem problems and prac- 
tices encounte: anthropologists, pathologi 
clerics, and police Bn $7.56 
O UNDERSTANDING THE JAPANESE MIND 
by James Clark Moloney. Dr Moloney examines the 
interesting and plausible thesis that systems of psy- 
chotherapy are culture-bound. $3 50 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL CUSTOM by 
acae a Cushing Rodick. Its porth from the co- 
unders to the election of Jefferson, $475 


C THE DEVBLOPMENT OF NEGRO RELIGION 


by Ruby F. Johnston. An Interpretation of Negro 
religion ın terms of the American culture. $3.00 


g EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES edited b 
ross, with an introduction by Robert M. Maciver 
Columbia University. Surveys the social, econo 

and political ideas of Europe which have beled 
determine world orientation. $12.00 


O THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCIETY by Dago- 
bert D. Runes, Examines the poe e ent social 
changes brought about in the Western and Eastern 

by the materlalization of Marmst ideology. 95 


C A FREE SOCIETY: AN EVALUATION OF 
CONTEMPORARY DEMOCRACY by Mark M. 
Heald. A timely and comprehensive analysis of the 
doctrines of liberal democracy. $4.75 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40 St, Desk 67, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Twelve 
Distinguished Scholars 
Appraise 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
Edited by HOWARD K. BEALE 


Twelve men who are leaders in Charles A. Beard’s several fields of activity 
or whose association with Beard gives them competence to speak about his 
personal qualities have contributed to CHARLES A. BEARD: AN APPRAISAL. 
Eric F. Goldman has written an impression of Beard; the late Harold J. 
Laski presents an English view. Max Lerner comments on Beard’s politi- 
cal theory; Luther Gulick, on his ideas of municipal reform; and George 
Soule, on his concept of planning. Beard’s interpretation of the United 
States Constitution is re-examined by Richard Hofstadter. Walton Ham- 
ilton has contributed a unique essay entitled “Fragments from the Politics.” 
Beard’s historiography is reviewed by Howard K. Beale and his views of 
American foreign policy by G2orge R. Leighton; Merle Curti investigates 
Beard’s activity as historical critic. Two personal essays conclude the vol- 
ume: Arthur W. Macmahon and George S. Counts write on Beard the 


teacher and Beard the public man. 
. $4.50 


Other 
Recently Published 


Books , 
2 SUGAR COUNTRY 
The Cais Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950 
By J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 
$6.00 


THE MISSOURI CONTROVERSY, 1819-1821 


By GLOVER MOORE 
$6.00 


Order from 
Your Bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY PRESS 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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